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/  have  somewhere  seen  it  observed^  that  we  should 
make  the  same  use  of  a  Book  that  the  Bee  does  of  a 
Flower;  she  steals  sweets  from  it^  but  does  not  injure  it, 

COLTON. 


Co   tfet  "gtiittx. 


Among  tfu  Attributes  which  distinguish  Mankind^ 
none  are  of  a  higher  order  than  veneration  for  the 
True,  and  love  of  the  Beautiful.  The  former 
regulates  and  refines  the  moral  feelings^  and  the 
latter  supplies  a  never  failing  source  of  rational 
enjoyment ; — their  influences,  also,  are  so  inti' 
mately  combined,  that  in  appreciating  Truth  ive 
are  taught  to  discover  Beauty,  and  in  contemplating 
Beauty  to  elicit  Truth. 

The  aim  of  the  Philosopher,  the  Moralist,  and 
the  Vott,  has  been  to  promote  the  exercise  of  these 
attributes ;  and  to  their  works,  the  exemplars  of 
their  experience,  wisdom,  and  genius,  we  naturally 
turn  from  the  bustle  and  cares  of  Life  for  Solace^ 
Instruction,  and  Amusement 

But  many  have  not  the  means,  the  leisure,  or  the 
application  required  to  profit  by  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Books  in  their 
origincU  form,  and  it  is  to  such,  that  the  numerous 
compilations,  moral  and  poetical,  which  illustrate 
and  adorn  our  modem  Literature,  are  of  the 
greatest  value. 


iv  TO  THE  JREA  DER, 

If  to  a  portion  they  afford  hut  a  transient  grati- 
fication,  snatched  during  the  inten^als  of  worldly 
occupation^  to  othirs  they  present  inducefnents, 
frequently  irresistible^  to  extend  the  scope  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  ^  and  to  exercise  them  to  their 
own  honor  and  to  the  benefit  of  their  felloiu-men. 

This  consideration  has  actuated  the  Compiler 
in  sending  his  little  Book  into  the  World.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  discern  and 
appreciate  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  the  reader 
will  determine.  The  collection^  doubtless^  will  be 
found  deficient  of  that  copious  illustration^  and 
perspicuous  arrangemmt^  7mth  which  the  taste 
and  Judgment  of  a  practised  literary  hand  would 
haife  embellished  it. 

The  Compiler^  nevertheless^  hopes  for  the  reader^  s 
indulgence^  and  he  ventures  to  offer ^  in  palliation 
of  his  faults^  both  of  omission  and  commission,  the 
following  passage  from  a  very  acute  and  Judicious 
writer :  "  There  are  few  minds  but  might  furnish 
some  instruction  and  entertainment  out  of  tJuir 
scraps^  their  odds  and  ends  of  thought.  They  who 
cannot  weave  an  uniform  web,  may  at  least  produce 
a  piece  of  patchwork^  which  may  be  useful^  and  not 
without  a  charm  of  its  own.^^ 
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Acquaintance*  —  Cowley^ 

P^  we  engage  into  a  large  Acquaintance  and  variouB 
femiliarities,  we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  Inyaders  of 
most  of  our  time:  we  expose  our  Life  tb  a  quotidian 
Ague  of  frigid  Impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise 
Man  tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being  known 
much  by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  comprehend 
the  Honour  that  lies  in  that:  whatsoever  it  be,  erery 
Mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  Doctor. 

$lcq[ttaintanct.  —  Lord  Sacon, 

r?  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  anj  man 
at  the  first ;  because  one  cannot  hold  out  that  pro« 
portion. 

AcquaCntonce.  —  La  Eoehefoucauld^ 

TTTHAT  makes  us  like  new  Acquaintances  is  not  so 
T  Y  much  any  weariness  of  our  old  ones,  or  the  pleasure 
of  chanee,  as  cdsgust  at  not  being  sufficiently  admired  by 
those  who  know  us  too  well,  and  the  hope  of  being  more 
BO  by  those  who  do  not  know  so  much  ot  us. 

^[cqutrement  —  Cotton. 

THAT  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty  we 
retain  the  longest;  as  those  who  haTe  earned  a 
fortune  are  usually  more  carefiil  of  it  than  those  who 
have  inherited  one. 

Acting.  —  M-om  the  I^-ench, 

THEBE  is  no  secret  in  the  heart  which  our  Actions  do 
not  disclose.     The  mosi  consummate  hypocrite  can* 
not  at  all  times  conceal  the  workings  oi  the  Mind. 


%         ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TRUTH: 

%A\XL%  —  TUloUon, 

IT  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ;  for  where 
Truth  is  not  at  the  bottom.  Nature  wUl  always  be 
endeayouring  to  return,  aiLd  will  peep  out  and  betray 
herself  one  time  or  other.  i 

^Ctt0n.  —  Colton. 

DELIBERATE  with  Caution,  but  act  with  Decision ; 
and  yield  with  Graciousness,  or  oppose  with  Firmness. 

Waptattan*  —  GrevUle, 

As  we  should  adapt  the  style  of  our  writing  to  the 
Capacity  of  the  rerson  it  is  addressed  to,  so  should 
we  our  manner  of  acting!  for  as  Persons  of  inferior 
Underttandingg  will  misconceive,  and  perhaps  suspect 
some  sophistry  from  an  Elegance  of  Expression  whicli 
th^  cannot  comprehend,  so  Persons  of  inrerior  Sentiment 
will  probably  mistake  the  intention,  or  even  suspect  a 
fraud  from  a  delicacy  of  acting  which  they  want  capacity 
iofeeL 

^KgistiSfn.  —  From  the  Latin. 

HE  alone  is  wise  who  can  accommodate  himself  to  all 
the  conttngencies  of  Life;    but  the  fool  contends, 
and  is  struggling,  like  a  swimmer,  against  the  stream. 

fPOM^^iavu  ~  St,  Ewemond, 

AS  long  as  you  are  engaged  in  the  World,  you  must 
eomply  wkh  its  maxims;  because  nothing  is  more 
unprofitable,  thaa  the  Wisdom  of  those  persons  who  set 
up  lor  Eefbrmers  of  the  Age.  'Tis  a  part  a  man  cannot 
ftot  long,  without  offeudmg  his  friends  and  rendering 
himself  ridiculous. 

^Xptatt01l«  —  Oreetet. 

The  Eagle  of  one  House  is  the  Fool  in  another. 

A  SCAN  who  knows  the  World,  will  not  only  make  the 
most  of  everything  he  does  know,  but  of  many 
things  he  does  not  know,  and  will  gain  more  credit  by 
his  adroit  mode  of  hiding  his  Ignorance,  than  tho  Pedant 
by  his  awkward  attempt  to  exhibit  his  Erudition. 

Ik  this  wild  world  the  fondest  and  the  best 
Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and  distress*d. 
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ADVEBSITT  has  the  effect  of  elioitmg  Talents,  wliich, 
in  prosperous  Circumstances,  would  have  laiu  dor> 
mant. 

€Urll(ririt|^«  —  Shaketpeare. 

You  were  used 
To  say,  Extremity  was  the  trier  of  Spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
That,  when  the  Sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating :  Fortune's  blows. 
When  most  strucK  home^  being  gentle  wounded,  crave 
A  noble  ouzming. 

^Rrbfttfits*  —  ThofMon, 

Yx  good  distress'd! 
Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  Life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile. 
And  what  your  boimded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem*d  evil,  is  no  more  i 
The  storms  of  wintry  Time  will  quickly  pass. 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all* 

^XtSbtXiiXjU.  -^  Mogers. 

Thb  ffood  are  better  made  by  ill  x-^ 
As  odours  crush'd  are  sweeter  still  I 

ASK  the  man  of  Adversity  how  other  men  act  towarda 
him:  ask  those  others,  how  he  wU  towards  them. 
Adversity  is  the  true  touchstone  of  Merit  in  both  ; 
happy  if  it  does  not  produce  the  dishonestv  of  Meannesa 
ic  one,  and  that  of  Insolence  and  Pride  in  the  other. 

SvirxxT  are  the  uses  of  Adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head* 

StrbenfitS*  —  Addison^ 

THE  Gk>ds  in  bounty  work  up  Storms  about  ii3» 
That  give  Mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  Strength,  and  throw  out  into  practio% 
Virtues  that  shun  the  day,  and  lie  concealed 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  Life. 


4         ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TBUTHs 

SKrtinTifitu.  —  Toung, 

Affliction  is  the  good  Man's  shining  soene  i 

Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray ; 

As  Night  to  Stars,  Woe  lustre  gives  to  Man. 

cilice.  —  Von  Knehel. 

HE  who  can  take  Advice^  is  sometimes  superior  to  him 
who  can  give  it. 

Affectation*  —  Cowper. 

rr  Man  or  Woman,  but  far  most  in  Man, 
And  most  of  all  in  Man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  Altar,  in  mj  Soul  I  loathe 
All  Affectation.    'Tis  mj  perfect  Scorn ; 
Object  of  mj  implacable  disgust. 

fUEectottan*  —  From  the  French. 

TTTE   are  never  rendered  so  ridiculous  by  Qualities 
T  Y    which  we  possess,  as  by  those  which  we  aim  at,  or 
affect  to  have. 

^ectottan.  —  SaviUe. 

I  WILL  not  call  Yanity  and  Affectation  twins,  because, 
more  properly,  Yani^  is  the  Mother,  and  Affectation 
is  the  darling  Daughter ;  Yanity  is  the  Sin,  and  Affecta- 
tion is  the  Punishment ;  the  first  may  be  called  the  Boot 
of  Self-love,  the  other  ihe  Fruit.  Yanity  is  never  at  its 
full  growth,  till  it  spreadeth  into  Affectation ;  and  then 
it  is  complete. 

^StCtstian*  —  St.  Evremond. 

AFFECTATION  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  Face  than 
thfi  snuill-pox. 

^Settatiavu  —  QoldmUh. 

THE  unaffected  of  every  County  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  and  a  page  of  our  Gonmcius  and  your  Tillot- 
son  have  scarce  any  material  difference.  Paltry  Affecta- 
tion, strained  Allusions,  and  disgusting  Finery,  are  easily 
attained  by  those  who  choose  to  wear  them ;  th^  are  but 
too  frequently  the  badges  of  Ignorance^  or  of  Stupidity, 
whenever  it  would  endeavour  to  please. 

9Sectt0tl«  —  Shakespeare. 

Thb  poor  Wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  wul  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nesti  against  the  OwL 
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^StttiOtU  —  Shaketpeare, 

TTNEEASONABLE  Creatures  feeA  their  joxmg  i 
U  And  though  Man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyet). 
Yet,  in  Protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 
Which  sometimes  they  have  used  with  fearful  night) 
Make  war  with  him  that  dimVd  unto  their  nest. 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defiance  P 

^iStttiatL  —  Sogers. 

GsKEBOUS  as  brave, 
Affection,  Xindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  Love  and  Duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  his  daily  bread. 

^ectC0n.  —  Anon. 

rthe  Intercourse  of  social  Life,  it  is  by  little  acts  of 
watchful  Kindness,  recurring  daily  and  hourly, — and 
opportunities  of  doing  Kindnesses,  if  sought  for,  are  for 
ever  starting  up, — ^it  is  by  Words,  by  Tones,  by  Gestures, 
by  Looks,  £at  Affection  is  won  and  preserved. 

^tCtiavu  —  Shakespeare. 

A  QBA]n>AM'B  name  is  little  less  in  Love 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  Mother. 

They  are  as  Children,  but  one  step  below. 

» 

^^t.  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  Sm,  you  are  old ; 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  con^e ;  you  should  be  lul'd  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourselfl 

^ge.  —  Steele. 

AN  healthy  old  Fellow,  that  is  not  a  Fool,  is  tne 
happiest  creature  living.  It  is  at  that  Time  of  Life 
only  Men  enjoy  their  &culties  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
fisKHdon.  It  is  then  we  have  nothing  to  manage,  as  the 
phrase  is ;  we  speak  the  downright  Truth,  and  whether 
the  rest  of  the  World  wUl  give  us  the  privilege  or  not, 
we  have  so  httle  to  ask  of  them,  that  we  can  take  it. 

^00.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Few  People  know  how  to  b^  old. 
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%SS^*  —  Sfhaketpeare, 

riiHE  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  Life 

JL  With  Honour,  Wealth,  and  Ease,  in  waning  Age : 

And  in  this  aim  there  ia  such  thwarting  strife^ 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage : 

As  Life  for  Honour  in  fell  Battles  rage. 

Honour  for  Wealth,  and  oft  that  W^th  doth  coat 

The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  lost. 

So  that  in  venfrins  all,  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are  for  tiiat  which  we  expect  t 

And  this  ambitiouB  foul  Infirmity, 

In  haying  much,  tormenta  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  hare :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have,  and  all  for  want  of  Wit, 

Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

Slge.  —  Byron. 

r!T  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him 
In  SoiQ  and  Aspect  as  in  Age :  Years  steal 
Fire  from  the  Mind  as  yigour  from  the  Limb ; 
And  Life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

9£0«  —  Shdketpeare, 

Thbsx  old  FeUowB  haTO 
Their  Ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 
Their  blM>d  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows : 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind ; 
And  Nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  Earth, 
Is  fiwhiou'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. 

Slflt.  —  Pope. 

LE  ABN  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will ; 
You've  pl^'d,  and  lov'd,  and  ate,  and  drank  your  Fill, 
Walk  sober  o£^  before  a  sprightlier  Age 
Comes  titt'ring  on,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage  s 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 

2[jf  •  —  Spenser, 

THE  careful  cold  hath  nipt  my  rugged  rind. 
And  in  my  Face  deep  nirrows  eld  bath  plight ; 
My  Head  besprent  with  noary  frost  I  find. 
And  by  mine  Eye  the  crow  his  claw  doth  wright  i 
Del%ht  is  laid  abed,  and  pleasure,  past ; 
Ko  Sun  now  shines,  clouds  have  all  over-cast. 
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9flt.  ^  6irW.  Temple. 

THERE  cannot  live  a  more  unhappy  creature  than 
an  ill-natured  old  Man  who  is  neither  capable  of 
reoeiying  pleasures,  nor  sensible  of  doing  them  to  others. 

Slfl^.  —  Armstrong. 

THOiraH  old,  he  still  retain'd 
His  manly  Sense  and  energy  of  Mind. 
Yirtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  seyere ; 
He  still  remember*  d  that  he  once  was  joung : 
His  easy  presence  check'd  no  decent  joy. 
Him  eyeu  the  dissolute  admired ;  for  he 
A  graceful  looseness  when  he  pleas'd  put  on. 
And  laughing  could  instruct. 

gfje.  '^  Young. 

GE  should  fly  concourse,  coyer  in  retreat 
Defects  of  Judgment,  and  the  will  subdue  i 
Walk  thoughtfiil  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  yast  Ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon. 

Slflt, —  Swifl. 

1X7HEN  Men  grow  yirtuous  in  their  old  Age,  they  are 
'  Y    merely  mAing  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  De?il*8 
layings. 

^gt«  —  Shaketpeare. 

THO'  now  this  grained  &ce  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  Winter^s  drizzling  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  Blood  froze  up ; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory ; 
My  wasting  lamp  some  fading  Glimmer  left, 
My  dull  dwf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear. 

f[gt«  —  M(tdame  de  StcuU 

It  is  difficult  to  grow  old  gracefully. 

%^ptvAlfXmii.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

IB  may  say  of  Agreeableness,  as  distinct  from  Beauty, 
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that  it  consists  in  a  Symmetry  of  which  we  know 
noc  the  rules,  and  a  secret  Conformity  of  the  Features  to 
eaih  other,  and  to  the  air  and  complexion  of  the  Person. 

Sltmrf.  —  Kant. 

TTTBLA.T  are  the  Aims,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
fV    Duties  P    They  are,  the  perfecting  of  ourselyes,  the 
luppiness  of  others. 
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^SxxikiiiXttU  —  La  Moehefoucauld. 

MODEBATION  cannot  haye  the  credit  of  combating 
and  subduing  Ambition — they  are  never  found  to- 
gether. Moderation  is  the  Languor  and  Indolence  of  th* 
ooul,  as  Ambition  is  its  Actiyity  and  Ardour. 

^tltibitian*  —  Shaketpeare. 

I  HATE  yentur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  bo^  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  m  a  Sea  of  Glory : 
But  hx  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  Pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weaiy,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

HE  who  ascends  to  moimtain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  m  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  Mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Wxihitian.  —  JByron. 

BUT  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  Hell, 
And  there  hath  been  th^  bane  j  thfere  is  a  Fire 
And  motion  of  the  Soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  Being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  Desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore^ 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  Fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 
This  makes  the  Madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  Sects  and  Systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  Things 
Which  stur  too  Strongly  the  Soul's  secret  Springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  Fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !     One  breast  laid  open  were  a  School 
Which  would  unteach  Mankind  the  Lust  to  shine  or  rde* 

^mhitian.  —  La  Bruyhre, 

A  SLAVE  has  but  one  Master,  the  Ambitious  Man  laa 
as  many  Masters  as  there  are  persons  whose  aid  nny 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  Fortune. 
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^mhitiaiU  —  Skaketpeare. 

D BEAMS,  indeed,  are  Ambition ;  for  the  Terr  subatanoe 
of  the  ombitiouB  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  Dream. 
And  I  hold  Ambition  of  bo  airy  and  light  a  quality,  that 
it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

^m&tttan.  —  Pope» 

BBING  then  these  blessingB  to  a  strict  account ; 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  'mount ; 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  much  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  Lue  is  risk*d,  and  always  Ease ; 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  enyy  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fedl  ? 
To  sigh  for  ribbands,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy. 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gh:ipus*  wife. 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  Mankind. 

^mtufemaittf  •  —  Burton. 

LET  the  World  have  their  May-games,  Wakes,  Whit- 
sunnales ;  their  Dancings  and  Concerts ;  their  Pappet- 
shows,  Hobby-horses,  Tabors,  Bagpipes,  Balls,  Barley- 
breaks,  and  whatever  sports  and  recreations  please  them 
best,  provided  they  be  mllowed  with  discretion. 

^na^tmE*  —  Shakespeare, 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  Spleen,  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur^d  torment  to  her  I 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  Touth } 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  Cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  Mother's  pains,  and  benefits, 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel. 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child ! 

^nati)ema.  —  Shakespeare. 

0  VILLAINS,  Vipers,  damn'd  without  redemption  i 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man ; 
Snakes  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my  heart  i 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  I 
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^tlOtOmp.  —  Melancthon. 

F'  is  Bliamefiil  for  Man  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  the 
structure  of  his  own  Body,  especially  when  the  know- 
ledge of  it  mainly  conduces  to  his  welfare,  and  directs  his 
application  of  his  own  Powers.. 

^nceiftrs*  —  Colton. 

IT  is  with  Antiquity  as  with  Ancestry,  Nations  are 
proud  of  the  one,  and  Individuals  of  the  other ;  but  if 
they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  that  which  is  their  pride 
ought  to  be  their  humiliation. 

^tTj|(r«  —  Shakespeare, 

Fbet,  till  your  proud  heart  break ; 
Gk>,  show  your  Slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  Bondsmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?     By  the  G-ods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  Spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  m>m  this  day  forth, 
1*11  use  you  for  my  Mirth,  yea^  for  my  Laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

^nsor.  —  Plutarch, 

r  I  lilts  continuanoe  and  frequent  fits  of  Anger  produce 
X  an  evil  habit  in  the  Soul,  called  Wrathfulness,  or  a 
propensity  to  be  angry ;  which  ofttimes  ends  in  Choler, 
Bitterness,  and  Morosity ;  when  the  Mind  becomes  ulcer- 
ated, peevish,  and  querulous,  and  like  a  thin,  weak  plate 
of  iron,  receives  impre8.^n,  and  is  wounded  by  the  least 
occurrence. 

fCtlfltr.  —  Spenser. 

AND  him  beside  rides  fierce  revenging  Wrath 
Upon  a  Lion  loth  for  to  be  led ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  Brond  he  hath. 
The  which  he  brandisheth  about  his  hed ; 
His  eies  did  hurle  forth  sparcles  fiery  red. 
And  stared  steme  on  all  that  him  beheld ; 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew  and  seemine  ded ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  ue  held. 
Trembling  through  hasty  Bage  when  Choler  in  Lim  sweld. 

^tlj|(r*  —  Shakespeare, 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  Choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  Madman  stares  P 
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fCtlQtt*  —  Savoffe, 

When  Anger  rashes,  imrestnun'd  to  action. 

Like  a  hot  steed,  it  stumbles  in  its  way. 

The  Man  of  Thought  strikes  deepest,  and  strikes  safely. 

^nger*  —  Clarendon, 

ANGBY  and  choleric  Men  are  as  ungrateful  and  un* 
sociable  as  "Thunder  and  Lightning,  being  in  them* 
selves  all  Storm  and  Tempests;  but  quiet  and  easy 
Natures  are  like  fair  Weather,  welcome  to  all,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  all  Men ;  they  gather  together  what  the  other 
disperse,  and  reconcile  all  whom  the  other  incense:  as 
they  haTe  the  good  will  and  the  good  wishes  of  all  other 
Men,  so  they  ^ve  the  fidl  possession  of  themselyes,  have 
all  their  own  thoughts  at  peace,  and  ei:\joy  quiet  and  ease 
in  their  own  fortunes,  how  strait  soever  it  may  be. 

fCtl0(t«  —  ShaScetpeare. 

LET  your  Beason  with  your  Choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about.    To  dimb  steep  hills 
Bequires  slow  pace  at  first.    Anger  is  hke 
A  full  hot  horse ;  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-metUe  tires  him. 

^nger.  ^^  Cotton. 

THE  Sun  should  not  set  upon  our  Anger,  neither 
should  he  rise  upon  our  tk>nfidence.  We  should 
freely  forgive,  but  forget  rarely.  I  will  not  be  revenged, 
and  this  I  owe  to  my  enemy ;  but  I  will  remember,  and 
this  I  owe  to  myself. 

^nger.  —  Plutarch. 

LAMENTATION  is  the  only  musician  that  always, 
hke  a  screech-owl,  alights  and  sits  on  the  roof  of  an 
angry  Man. 

^nq^tt.  —  Plutarch. 

HAD  I  a  careful  and  pleasant  companion,  that  should 
show  me  my  angiy  lace  in  a  glass,  I  should  not  at 
all  take  it  ill;  to  l^old  a  Mans  self  so  unnaturally 
disguised  and  disordered,  will  conduce  not  a  htUe  to  the 
Lnpeachment  of  Anger. 

^(lltagoniilCm.  —  OreviUe. 

SOME  Characters  are  like  some  bodies  in  Chemistry  i 
very  good  perhaps  in  themselves,  yet  fly  off  and 
refuse  the  least  conjunction  with  each  other. 
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^tttaj3[0nu?ttl.  —  Shakespeare, 

STBAyoE  is  it,  that  our  Bloods, 
Of  A)loiir,  Weight,  and  Heat,  poured  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty. 

^ntt^uitp.  —  CoUon. 

r'  has  been  observed  that  a  Dwar^  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  Giant,  will  see  farther  than  me  GHant 
himself;  and  the  Modems,  standing  on  the  vantage-ground 
of  former  discoveries,  and  uniting  aU  the  fruits  of  the 
experience  of  their  foreMhers,  with  their  own  actual 
observation,  may  be  admitted  to  enjoy  a  more  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  things  than  the  Ancients 
themselves ;  for  that  alone  is  true  Antiquity,  which  em- 
braces the  Antiquity  of  the  Worlds  and  not  that  which 
would  refer  us  back  to  a  period  when  the  World  was 
young.  But  by  whom  is  this  true  Antiquity  enjoyed? 
Not  by  the  Ancients,  who  did  live  in  the  infeoicy,  but  by 
the  Modems,  who  do  live  in  the  maturity  of  things. 

^nttquits*  —  Chesterfield. 

I  DO  by  no  means  advise  you  to  throw  away  your  Time, 
in  ransacking,  like  a  dull  Antiquarian,  the  minute  and 
unimportant  parts  of  remote  and  fisibulous  times.  Let 
blockheads  read,  what  blockheads  wrote. 

^ntiq[ait9.  —  Burke, 

TTTHEN  ancient  Opinions  and  Bules  of  Life  are  taken 
Y  Y    away,  the  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated.    From 
that  moment  we  have  no  compass  to  govern  us ;   nor  can 
we  know  distinctly  to  what  port  to  steer. 

^ntiq[Utts*  —  Ta<nUu, 

ALL  those  things  which  are  now  held  to  be  of  the 
greatest  Antiquity,  were,  at  one  time,  new;  and 
what  we  to-day  hold  up  by  Example,  will  rank  hereafter 
as  a  Precedent. 

^pesronceif.  —  La  Bochefoucauld, 

rr  all  the  Professions  every  one  affects  a  particular  look 
and  exterior,  in  order  to  appear  what  he  wishes  to  be 
thought ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  the  World  is  made  up  of 
Appearances. 
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Sl^earameif  •  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  World  is  still  deoeived  with  Ornament. 
In  LavOy  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  Yoice, 
Obscures  the  Show  of  EyiL  ?     In  Religion^ 
What  damned  Error,  but  some  sober  Brow 
Win  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  £sdr  Ornament  P 
There  is  no  Yice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  Virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 
How  many  Cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  fidse 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars ; 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  wHte  as  milk  ? 
And  these  assume  but  Yalour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  Beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  *tis  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  Nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  FaimeBS,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  skuU  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  Ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  the  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  Truth  which  cunning  Tunes  put  on 
To  entrap  me  wisest. 

^SbjPl^txaSXUtA.  —  ChurchUl. 

Apfeabaitcss  to  save  his  only  care ; 

do  things  seem  right,  no  matter  what  they  are. 

flj^earonceif*  —  Shakespeare. 

THEBE  is  a  fair  Behaviour  in  thee,  Captain ; 
And  though  that  Nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  often  dose  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  wiU  believe,  thou  hast  a  Mmd  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fiiir  and  outward  Character* 

€l^ppreCU(tt0tl.  —  Qreville. 

T0T7  may  fedl  to  shine,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  both 
in  your  Conversation  and  Actions,  from  being  supe- 
rior, as  well  as  inferior,  to  them. 
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BETTER  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions, 
than  ruined  by  too  confident  a  security. 

^rgummt*  —  Butler. 

It  is  in  yain 
(I  see)  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain. 
Or  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 
What  they're  ayerse  themselves  to  do ; 
For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out, 
'Tis  interest  still  resolyes  the  doubt. 

art.  —  LavcOer, 

THE  enemy  of  Art  is  the  enemy  of  Nature;  Art  is 
nothing  but  the  highest  sagacity  and  exertion  o\ 
Himian  Nature;  and  what  Nature  will  be  honour  who 
honours  not  the  Human  P 

fCtt*  —  From  the  Latin. 

It  is  the  height  of  Art  to  conceal  Art. 

fCrttfice*  —  La  SoohefoucauliU 

THE  ordinaiT  emplo^ent  of  Artifice  is  the  mark  of  a 
petty  Mind ;  and  it  almost  always  happens  that  he 
who  uses  it  to  cover  himself  in  one  place,  uncovers  himself 
in  another. 

^rtifite*  —  WaaUnffton  Lnoing, 

THEBE  is  a  certain  artificial  polish — a  common-place 
vivacity  acquired  by  perpetually  mingling  in  the  heau 
Mondey  which,  in  the  commerce  of  the  World,  suppUes 
the  place  of  a  natural  suavity  and  good  humour,  but  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  aU  original  and  sterling  traits 
of  Character :  bv  a  Idnd  of  fuhionable  discipline,  the  Eye 
is  taught  to  brighten,  the  Lip  to  smile,  and  the  whole 
Ck>imtenance  to  emanate  with  the  semblance  of  friendly 
Welcome,  while  the  Bosom  is  unwarmed  by  a  single 
Spark  of  genuine  Kindness  and  good  wilL 

^ifcetilrenq?.  —  OrevUle. 

WHATEYEB  natural  Bight  Men  may  have  to  Free- 
dom and  Independency,  it  is  mamfest  that  some 
Men  have  a  n<Uural  Ascendency  over  others. 

%iilitiBXsA*  —  La  Bruyhre. 

IF  Men  wish  to  be  held  in  Esteem,  they  must  associate 
with  those  only  who  are  estimablei 
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%iindaM.  —  Zavater. 

HE  who  comes  from  the  Kitchen  emellB  of  its  Smoke ; 
he  who  adheres  to  a  Sect  has  something  of  its  Cant ; 
the  College  Air  pursues  the  Student ;  and  di^  Inhumanity 
him  who  herds  with  literary  Pedants. 

^iiatiaM*  —  Lord  Chesterfield. 

CHOOSE  the  company  of  your  Superiors,  whenerer 
you  can  have  it ;  that  is  the  right  and  true  Pride. 

^Hiamtti.  —  I^dler. 

ASSOCIATE  with  Men  of  good  Judgment :  for  Judg- 
ment is  found  in  Conversation.  And  we  make 
another  Man's  Judgment  ours,  hy  frequenting  his  Com- 
pany. 

9UiatiaM.  —  Shakeepeare, 

Thou  art  nohle ;  yeti,  I  see, 
Thy  honourable  Metal  may  be  wrought  > 
From  that  it  is  disposed.    Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  Minds  keep  ever  with  their  Likes : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduced  ? 

9Ui$umttlS.  —  De  May. 

ASSUMED  Qualities  mav  catch  the  Affections  of  some, 
but  one  must  possess  Qualities  really  good,  to  fix  the 
Heart. 

SUtrOtUmp*  —  Cicero. 

THE  contemplation  of  Celestial  Tilings  will  make  a 
Man  hoth  speak  and  think  more  lubhmely  and  mag- 
nificentiy  when  he  descends  to  human  affiiirs. 

^t|)eujm.  —  Hare. 

THEEE  is  no  being  eloquent  for  Atheism.    In  that 
exhausted  receiver  the  Mind  cannot  use  its  wings, — 
the  clearest  proof  that  it  is  out  of  its  element. 

€U|)filSm.  —  Lord  Herbert  ofCherlury. 

'TTTHOEYEK  considers  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  I  be 
Y  Y    lieve,  will  never  be  an  Atheist ;  the  frame  of  Man's 
Body,  and  Coherence  of  his  Parts,  being  so  strange  and 
paradoxical,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  Miracle  of 
Nature. 

^UtflOrtti;.  —  Shakespeare, 

THOUGH  Authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft 
led  by  the  nose  with  gold* 
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%ViX^ttt{iQ*  —  Shakespeare. 

Afthobity,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  oi  Medicine  in  itself 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top. 

^Xti^XitQ*  —  Shdkespemre, 

O  Place!  OFonn! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  fiedse  seeming  ? 

^Ut|)0ttt2;.  —  Shakespeare. 

Attthobity  bears  a  credent  bulk, 

That  no  particular  scandal  one  can  touch. 

But  it  confounds  the  breather. 

9uti)0tlf  •  —  Johnson. 

PEOPLE  may  be  taken  in  once,  who  imagine  tliat  an 
Author  is  greater  in  private  life  than  other  Men. 

^utt^Oti,  —  Colton. 

r)  is  a  doubt  whether  Mankind  are  most  indebted  to 
those  who,  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig  the  gold  from 
the  mine  of  Literature,  or  to  those  who,  like  Paley,  purify 
it,  stamp  it,  fix  its  r^  value,  and  give  it  currency  and 
utility.  For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  Life,  Truth 
might  as  well  be  in  a  prison  as  in  the  folio  of  a  School- 
man, and  those  who  release  her  from  her  cobwebbed 
shel^  and  teach  her  to  Hve  with  Men,  have  the  merit  of 
liberating,  if  not  of  discovering  her. 

$(ut|)0nf.  —  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

AUTHOBS  hare  not  always  the  power  or  habit  of 
throwing  their  talents  into  oonversation.  There  are 
some  very  just  and  well-expressed  observations  on  this 
point  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden,  who  was  said  not  at 
all  to  answer  in  this  respect  the  Character  of  his  Genius. 
I  have  observed  that  vulgar  readers  almost  always  lose 
their  veneration  for  the  writings  of  the  Geniua  with 
whom  they  have  had  personal  intercourse. 

^ViX^nti*  —  Coteper. 

"NoTSTE  but  an  Author  knows  an  Author's  cares 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 
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9SXiXfykXi.  —  Spenser. 

HOW  maay  great  ones  maj  remembeired  be, 
Which  in  their  days  most  feonously  did  flourish. 
Of  whom  no  Word  we  hear,  nor  Sign  now  see, 
But  as  things  wip*d  out  with  a  spunge  do  pensh. 
Because  the  liTing  cared  not  to  dierish 
No  gentle  Wits,  through  pride  or  coTetize, 
Which  might  their  names  for  ever  memorize! 

^tttUlim.  —  Spenser. 

THEN  came  the  Autumne,  all  in  Tellow  cla(\ 
As  though  he  jojed  in  his  plenteous  store, 
Laden  with  Fruits  diat  made  liim  laugh,  fiill  glad 
that  he  had  banisht  Hunger,  which  to-fore 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore ; 
Upon  his  Head  a  Wreath,  that  was  enrold 
With  Ears  of  Come  of  every  sort,  he  bore^ 
And  in  his  Hand  a  Sickle  he  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  Eruit  the  which  the  Earth  had  yold. 

^bartce.  —  Blair. 

OCUBSED  Lust  of  Oold :  when  for  thy  sake 
The  Fool  throws  up  his  interest  in  both  worlds. 
First  starr'd  iu  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come. 

^6artce.  —  Spenser. 

AND  greedy  Ayarice  by  him  did  ride 
Upon  a  Camell  loaden  all  with  Gold ; 
Two  iron  coffers  hong  on  either  side, 
With  precious  Metall  full  as  they  might  hold, 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  Ooine  he  told ; 
For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  Gk>d  he  made, 
And  unto  Hell  him  selfe  for  Money  sold ; 
Accursed  Usury  was  all  his  Trade, 
And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  equall  ballaunce  waide» 
His  Life  was  nigh  unto  Death's  dore  yplast«  1 
And  thread-bare  cote  and  cobled  shoes  he  ware^ 
Ne  scarce  good  morsell  all  his  Life  did  taste, 
But  both  from  Backe  and  Belly  still  did  spare^ 
To  fill  his  Bags,  and  Bichesse  to  compare ; 
Yet  Childe  nor  Kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to ;  but,  thorough  daily  care 
To  get,  and  nighUy  feare  to  loose  his  owne, 
He  led  a  wretdied  life  imto  himself  unknowne. 
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^baprice.  —  Moore. 

Thb  Lore  of  Gold,  that  meanest  rage^ 
And  latest  folly  of  Man's  sinking  age, 
Which,  rarely  Tentuiing  in  the  Tan  of  life, 
While  nobler  passions  wage  their  heated  strife, 
Gomes  skulking  last,  with  Selfishness  and  Fear, 
And  dies,  collecting  lumber  in  the  rear. 

^baprfce*  —  Fope. 

RICHES,  like  Insects,  when  conceal'd  they  Ue^ 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor ; 
This  year,  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare, 
The  next,  a  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir. 
In  layish  Streams  to  quench  a  County's  thirst. 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst. 

^baria.  —  Hughet. 

r)  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of  honest  Poverty, 
that  Avarice  reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few 
good  Qualities  to  recommend  them.  This  is  a  Weed  that 
will  grow  in  a  barren  SoiL 

%hwc{Xt.  —  La  Hochefoucauld, 

AYABICE  often  produces  opposite  effects :  there  is  an 
,  infinite  number  of  People  who  sacrififle  all  their 
Sroperty  to  doubtful  and  distant  Expectations;  others 
espise  great  future  Advantages  to  .obtain  present  In- 
terests of  a  trifling  nature. 

^fiarCce*  —  Za  Hochefoucauld. 

EXTBEME  Avarice  almost  always  mistakes  itself; 
there  is  no  Passion  which  more  often  deprives  itself 
of  its  Object,  nor  on  which  the  Present  exercises  so  much 
Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Future. 

^hKVitt.  —  Colton, 

THE  Avarice  of  the  Miser  may  be  termed  the  grand 
Sepulchre  of  all  his  other  Passions,  as  they  successively 
decay.  But,  unlike  other  Tombs,  it  is  enlarged  by  iZ^ 
pletion^  and  strengthened  by  Age. 
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K^B^lvUxMi,  —  JPlutarek. 

AS  those  that  piill  down  priyate  houaea  adjoining  to 
the  Temples  of  the  Gh>ds,  prop  up  such  parts  as  are 
contiguous  to  them ;  so,  in  undenmning  Bashiuhiess,  due 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  adjacent  Modesty,  €h>od-Nature^ 
and  Humanity. 

%Jli^fxi!iXVtii.  —  Mackenzie. 

THEBE  are  two  distinct  Sorts  of  what  we  call  Bash- 
fulness  ;  this,  the  awkwardness  of  a  Booby,  which  a 
few  steps  into  the  world  will  conyert  into  the  pertness  of 
a  Coxcomb ;  that,  a  Consciousness,  which  the  most  deli- 
cate Feelings  produce,  and  the  most  extensiye  Ejiowledga 
cannot  always  remoye. 

3Beaut|;*  —  S^ron. 

AN  Eye's  an  Eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 
Is  no  great  matter,  so  *tis  in  request ; 
'Tis  Nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  Hue — 
The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  Test. 
The  fisdr  sex  should  be  always  fair ;  and  no  Man, 
Till  thirty,  should  perceiye  there's  a  plain  Woman. 

BBeaut;;.  —  Sir  A.  Hunt. 
"HAT  Is  Beauty  ?    Not  the  Show 
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Of  shapely  limbs  and  Features.    No. 
These  are  but  flowers 
That  haye  their  dated  hours 
To  breathe  their  momenta^  Sweets,  then  go. 
*TiB  the  stainless  Soul  withm 
That  outshines  the  furest  Skin* 

3BeautS.  —  Rogers. 

But  then  her  Facc^ 
So  loyely,  yet  so  arch,  so  fuU  of  mirth, 
The  oyerflowings  of  an  innocent  Heart. 

ISeautj;*  —  Syron. 

WHO  hath  not  proyed  how  feebly  Words  essflj 
To  fix  one  roark  of  Beauty's  heayenly  ray  ? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  faihng  sight « 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confes9 
The  Might — the  Majesty  of  Loyeliness  P 
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SeXIt^*  —  Shakespeare. 

Fob  her  own  Penon, 
It  beggared  all  Desciipiioii :  she  did  lie 
In  her  psvilioii, 

O'ermctonng  that  Yenns,  where  we  see 
The  f^am^  out- work  Nature. 

3Beaut9.  —  Speuter. 

LONG  while  I  sought  to  what  I  might  compare 
Those  powerful  Eyes,  which  lighten  my  dark  Spirit  j 
Yet  found  I  nought  on  Earth,  to  which  I  dare 
Besemble  the  Image  of  their  goodly  light. 
Not  to  the  Sun,  foi;  they  do  shine  by  Night  $ 
Nor  to  the  Moon,  for  they  are  changed  nerer; 
Nor  to  the  Stars,  for  they  hare  purer  Sight ; 
Nor  to  the  Fire,  for  the^  consume  not  ever ; 
Nor  to  the  Lightning,  ror  they  still  prese^er ; 
Nor  to  the  Diamond,  fitr  th^  are  more  tender ; 
Nor  unto  Chiystal,  for  nought  may  them  sever ; 
Nor  unto  G^lass,  such  Baseness  mought  offend  her ; 
Then  to  the  Maker's  Self  they  likest  be ; 
'Whose  light  doth  lighten  all  that  here  we  see. 

3^txatSi.  —  Shaketpeare. 
Couij)  Beauty  have  better  oonmieroe  than  with  Honesty? 

SeXttti;.  —  Spemeer. 

FOB  shee  was  fall  of  amiable  Gh*ace, 
And  manly  Terror  mixed  therewithall  I 
That  as  ihe  one  stirred  up  Affections  base, 
So  th*  other  did  Man's  rash  Desires  apall. 
And  hold  them  backe,  that  would  in  error  &11 1 
As  he  that  hath  espide  a  yermeill  Bose^ 
To  which  sharpe  Thomes  and  Breeres  the  way  forstall^ 
Dare  not  for  Dread  his  hardy  Hand  expose. 
But  wishing  it  £ut  off  his  ydle  Wish  doth  lose. 

3Beauts*  —  Spenser. 

THE  Fairness  of  her  Face  no  tongue  can  tell. 
For  she  the  Daughters  of  all  Women's  Bace, 
And  Anffels  eke,  in  Beautie  doth  excell, 
Sparkled  on  her  from  Qod's  owne  glorious  Face^ 
And  more  increast  by  her  owne  goodly  Ghrace^ 
That  it  doth  fiirre  exceed  all  human  Q!hought| 
Ni  can  ou  Earth  compared  be  to  ought. 
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%tsatfSi.  —  Byron. 

HE  gazed  upon  a  World  she  Bcarodr  knew 

As  seekine  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 
As  grows  a  Mower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 

And  kept  her  Heart  serene  within  its  Zone. 
There  was  Awe  in  the  Homage  which  she  drew  | 

Her  Spirit  seeni*d  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  from  the  surroimding  World,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength — ^most  strange  in  one  so  young  I 

BBeautS*  -—  Rochester. 

OH !  she  is  the  Pride  and  G^lory  of  the  World : 
Without  her,  all  the  rest  is  worthless  dross : 
Life,  a  base  slavery ;  Empire  but  a  mock  % 
And  Love^  the  Soul  of  all,  a  bitter  curse. 

SBeautS*  —  Shakeepeare, 
All  Orators  are  dumb  when  Beauty  pleadeth. 

SBeautS*  —  Milton. 

Bbaxttt,  like  the  fiiir  Hesperian  Tree 
Laden  with  blooming  Gt>ld,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  Dragon-watch  with  unenchanted  eye. 
To  saTe  her  Blosscxns  and  defend  her  Eruit 
Erom  the  rash  hand  of  bold  Licontinence. 

J^tKatQ.  —  Spenser. 

11 EB  Looks  were  like  beams  of  the  morning  Sun, 
XI  Eorth-looking  through  the  window  of  the  East, 
When  first  the  fleecie  Cattle  have  b^gim 
Upon  their  perled  grass  to  make  their  feast. 

ISeauts*  —  JByro%. 

11  EB  glossy  Hair  was  duster'd  o'er  a  Brow 
XL  Bright  with  Intelligence,  and  fiedr  and  smooth  | 
Her  Eym>row8*  Shape  was  like  the  aerial  Bows, 
Her  Cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  Youth, 
Mounting  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow, 
As  if  her  Veins  ran  lightning. 

SBOUtp*  —  Shakespeare. 

FiiB  Ladies,  mask'd,  are  Boses  in  their  Bud : 
Dismask'd,  their  daxnask  sweet  commixture  shown. 
Are  Aigels  veiling  Clouds,  or  Boses  blown* 
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BBeautj;.  —  Shaketpeare, 

The  Boman  Dame^ 
Within  whose  face  Beauty  and  Yiitue  Binyed 
Which  of  them  hoth  should  underprop  her  Fame : 
When  Virtue  bragg'd  Beauty  would  blush  for  Shame ; 
When  Beauty^  boasted  Blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  Silver  White. 
But  Beauty,  in  that  White  intituled, 
From  Venus*  Dotcs  doth  challenge  that  fiiir  field ; 
Then  Virtue  claims  from  Beauty  JSeauty's  Bed, 
Which  Virtue  gave  the  Golden  Age  to  gild 
Their  Silver  Cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
When  Shame  assailed,  the  Bed  should  fence  the  Wliite. 

3Beaut|;.  —  Milton. 

BEAUTY  is  Nature's  Coin,  must  not  be  hoarded. 
But  must  be  current,  and  the  Good  thereof 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  Bliss, 
Unsavoury  in  th'  enjoyment  of  itself: 
If  you  let  sUp  Time,  like  a  neglected  rose. 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish'd  head. 

ISeautS*  —  Syron. 

HEB  Glance  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  sp<nl  her  Cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan,  and  weak  I 

ISeautS*  —  Spenser. 

rj  tradeful  Merchants ;  that  with  weary  toil 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  your  gain ; 
And  both  the  Indias  of  their  treasure  spoil, 
What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  fiir  in  vain  ? 
For  lo !  my  Love  doth  in  herself  contain 
All  this  World's  Biches  that  may  feur  be  found ; 
If  Saphyrs,  lo !  her  Eyes  be  Saphyrs  plain ; 
If  Bubies,  lo !  her  Lips  be  Bubies  sound ; 
If  Pearls,  her  Teeth  be  Pearls,  both  pure  and  round  } 
If  Ivory,  her  Forehead  Ivory  ween ; 
If  Gold,  her  Locks  are  finest  Gt)ld  on  GhrouTid ; 
If  Silver,  her  fisdr  Hands  are  Silver  Sheen : 
But  that  which  furest  is,  but  few  behold. 
Her  Mind,  adorned  with  VertoeB  manifold. 
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IS(2IUt5.  —  Skaketpeare. 
Beatttt  lives  with  Kindness. 

3Bacut9.  —  Crabhe. 

LO !  when  the  Buds  expand  the  Leaves  are  green. 
Then  the  first  opening  of  the  Flower  is  seen ; 
Then  come  the  honied  breath  and  rosy  smile, 
That  with  their  sweets  the  wfllmg  sense  beguile ; 
But  as  we  look,  and  love,  and  taste,  and  praise^ 
And  the  Fruit  grows,  the  charming  Flower  decays ; 
Till  all  is  gathered,  and  the  wintry  blast 
Moans  o'er  the  place  of  love  and  pleasure  past. 

So  'tis  with  Beauty, — such  the  opening  grace 
And  dawn  of  glory  in  the  youthml  face ; 
Then  are  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sight, 
Then  all  is  loveliness  and  all  deliffht ; 
The  nuptial  tie  succeeds,  the  genial  hour, 
And,  lo !  the  falling  off  of  Beauty's  flower ; 
So  through  all  Nature  is  the  progress  made, — 
The  Bud,  the  Bloom,  the  Fruit, — and  then  we  fieida. 

3Beauts*  —  Spenser. 

FOB  Beauty  is  the  bait  which  with  delight 
Doth  Man  allure,  for  to  enlarge  his  kmd ; 
Beauty,  the  burning  lamp  of  Heaven's  light. 
Darting  her  beams  into  each  feeble  Mind, 
Against  whose  power  nor  Gt>d  nor  Man  can  find 
Defence,  rev^ard  the  danger  of  the  wound ; 
But  being  hurt,  seek  to  be  medidn'd 
Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortal  stownd. 

36eaut|;.  —  Byron, 

Heabt  on  her  Lips,  and  Soul  within  her  Eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

Beauts*  —  Spenser, 

FOB  sure  of  all  that  in  this  mortal  frame 
Contained  is,  nought  more  Divine  doth  seem. 
Or  that  resembleth  more  th'  immortal  flame 
Of  heavenly  light,  than  Beauty's  glorious  beam. 
What  wonder  then  it  with  such  rage  ^reme 
Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see^ 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  enravish'a  be  ? 
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ISestttjf*  —  8hdke9pectre. 

That  whiter  skin  of  hen  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alahaster. 

%tJivA^.  —  Mrs.  Tighe. 

OH !  how  refreshing  seemed  the  hreathing  wind 
To  her  faint  limbs !  and  while  her  snowy  hands 
!From  her  fair  brow  her  golden  hair  imbind. 
And  of  her  zone  unloose  the  silken  bands, 
More  passing  bright  unveil' d  her  Beauty  stands ; 
For  faultless  was  her  Porm  as  Beauty's  Queen, 
And  every  winning  grace  that  Love  demands. 
With  wild  attempered  dignity  was  seen 
Play  o*er  each  lovely  limb,  and  deck  her  angel  mien* 

ISeauti;.  —  Byron, 

Abound  her  shone 
The  nameless  Charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone ; 
The  Light  of  Love,  the  Purity  of  Qrace, 
The  Mmd,  the  Music  breathing  from  her  Face, 
The  Heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole^ 
And,  oh !  that  Eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul ! 

ISeauts*  —  Scott, 

THEBE  was  a  soft  and  pensive  Grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  Face^ 
That  suited  well  the  Forehead  high. 
The  Eye-lash  dark,  and  down-cast  Eye ; 
The  nuld  Expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  compos' d,  resign'd. 

ISrauti;*  —  Spenser. 
Eysby  Spirit  as  it  is  most  pure, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 
80  it  the  fSairer  Body  doth  procure 

To  habit  in 

For  of  the  Soul  the  Body  form  doth  take. 
For  Soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  Body  make. 

BBtautg*  —  Shakespeare, 

^rplS  Beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 

J.  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  t 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  She  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave^ 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 
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BBesttts*  —  Byron. 

(HE  was  a  Form  of  Life  and  Light* 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight  i 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mme  eye^ 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  I 

%tKntQ.  —  Shakespeare. 

My  Beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise  i 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 

BBeauts.  —  Moore. 

TTTHILE  she,  who  sang  so  gently  to  the  lute 
VV    Her  dream  of  home,  st^ls  tunidly  away, 
Shrinking  as  violets  do  in  summer^s  ray. 
But  takes  with  her  firom  Azim's  heart  that  sigh 
We  sometimes  give  to  forms  that  pass  us  by 
In  the  world's  crowd,  too  lovely  to  remain, 
Creatures  of  light  we  never  see  again ! 

BUT  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces. 
Has  not  the  natural  stavs  of  strict  old  age ; 
And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 
Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  Beauty. 

IS^Utp*  —  JSen  JoMon. 

GlVJfi  me  a  Look,  give  me  a  Face, 
That  makes  SimpHcity  a  Chrace ; 
Bobes  loosely  flowing,  Hair  as  free ! 
Such  sweet  neelect  more  taketh  me, 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 
That  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  n^  heart. 

SSeatttS*  —  Moore. 

EY*N  then,  her  Presence  had  the  power 
To  soothe,  to  warm, — ^nay,  ev'n  to  bless— 
If  ever  bliss  could  graft  its  flower 
On  stem  so  full  of  bitterness — 
CVn  then  her  glorious  Snule  to  me 

Brought  warmth  and  radiance^  if  not  balnu 
Like  Moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea. 
Brightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. 
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Hb  onhif  side 
Leaning  lialf  raU'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  lore 
Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 
Beau<T,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  n)rth  peculiar  graoei. 

MtSlxtyi^ «—  Shakespeare. 

SINCE  brass  nor  stone,  nor  earth  nor  boundless  sea. 
But  sad  Mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  Beauty  hold  a  plea, 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  Summer^s  limner  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
Virnen  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O,  fearful  Meditation !  where,  alack. 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swifl  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  Beautf  can  forbid  ? 

3Besuts*  —  Pope. 

r!T  graceful  Ease,  and  Sweetness  void  of  Pride, 
Might  liide  her  fitults,  if  Belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  Face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  alL 

3Bf  aut|;«  —  Shakespeare. 

Mote  these  Eyes  ? 
Or  whether  riding  on  the  balls  of'^mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?    Here  are  severed  Lips, 
Farted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends :  Here  in  her  Hairi 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  tlian  gnats  in  cobwebs :  but  her  Eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfinish'd. 

3BtautQ«  —  Shakespeare. 

0,  SHE  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  Night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  uae^  for  Earth  too  dear. 
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l8eSUt|)*  —  Shahetpeare. 

I  SAW  sweet  Beauty  in  her  Face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 
That  made  great  Jore  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand* 

.     I  saw  her  coral  Lips  to  moye, 
And  with  her  Breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

SS^Utp.  —  Joanna  JSaillie,  • 

TO  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude, 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  th'  undaunted  soul ; 
Yea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  Beauty ! 

3B^utj;.  —  Shakeapeare, 

HEB  Stature,  as  wand-like  straight. 
As  silver- voic*d ;  her  Eyes  as  jewel-like, 
And  cas'd  as  richly ;  in  pace  another  Jimo ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry, 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. 

SSeautj;.  —  Roice, 

Fboh  every  blush  that  kindles  in  thy  Cheeks, 
Ten  thousand  Uttle  Loves  and  Q-races  spring 
To  revel  in  the  Boses. 

3BC8Utj}«  —  Shakespeare, 

HEB  lily  Hand  her  rosy  Cheek  lies  imder, 
Cozenine  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 
Without  the  bed  her  other  fiur  Hand  was, 
On  the  ereen  coverlet :  whose  perfect  white 
Showed  like  an  April  daisv  on  the  grass, 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  Night. 
Her  Eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath*d  their  light ; 
And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

IS^autjJ*  —  Joanna  Baillie. 

TTTITH  Gk)ddess'like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 

f  Y    Not  imattended,  for  on  her  as  Queen 
A  pomp  of  winning  Ghraces  waited  stiU, 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Lito  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 
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SmttB*  —  TkommnL 

Hkb  Fomi  was  fresher  Uiaa  the  mmung  Bose^ 
Wbeo  ihe  dew  wets  its  lesTes ;  mistam'd  and  purc^ 
As  is  llie  lityy  or  Uie  moimtam  Snow. 

3Bcattt$.  —  £%afaspMr«s. 

BE AT7TT  is  but  a  Tain  and  doubtful  Good, 
A  shining  Gloss,  that  &deth  suddenlT ; 
A  Flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bad ; 
A  brittle  Glass,  that* s  broken  presenthr; 
A  doubtful  Good,  a  Gloss,  a  Glass,  a  flower, 
liOst^  fftded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  CK)od  lost,  is  ield  or  nerer  found, 
Az  £sided  Gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh, 
Az  Flowers  dead,  lie  withor^d  on  the  ground, 
Az  broken  Glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  Beauty  blemish'd  once,  for  erer^s  lost, 
In  spite  of  physio,  painting,  pain,  and  co^ 

SS^UtS*  —  Thomson, 

A  KATIYE  Grace 
Sat  fair-proportion'd  on  her  polish*d  Limbs, 
Yeil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress :  for  Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  Ornament^ 
But  is  when  unadomM  adom'd  the  most. 

SScsUtjJ*  —  Joanna  BaiUie. 

When  I  approach 
Her  LoTelinesB,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  Tirtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  Presence  feiUs 
Degraded,  Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Lose  discountenanced,  and  like  Folly  shows. 

3Beautfi.  —  Blair, 

BEAUTY!  thou  pretty  plaything!  dear  deceit! 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling's  hearti 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before^ 
The  grave  discredits  thee :  thy  Charms  ezpung'd. 
Thy  Koses  fitded,  and  thy  Lilies  soil'd. 
What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of?    Will  thy  lovers 
Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  homage? 
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Methinks  I  aee  thee  wiih  thj  Head  laid  low ; 
Whilst  surfeited  upon  thj  damask  Cheek, 
The  high-fed  worm,  in  lacy  yolumes  roll'd, 
Biots  unscar'd.    For  this  was  all  thy  caution  ? 
For  this  U17  painful  labours  at  thy  glass, 
T*  improve  those  Charms,  and  keep  them  in  repair, 
For  which  the  spoiler  thuiks  thee  not  P    Foul  feeder  1 
Coarse  fare  and  carrion  please  thee  full  as  well. 
And  leave  as  keen  a  relish  on  the  sense. 

SStatttjf.  —  Shakespeare, 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  Boses  newly  washed  with  Dew. 

What  tender  force,  what  dignity  divine. 
What  virtue  consecrating  every  Feature ; 
Around  that  Neck  what  dross  are  gold  and  pearl! 

Stouts*  —  Moore. 

\Hy  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 
Is  Beauty,  curtain'd  firom  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  World,  illumining 

One  only  mansion  with  her  light : 
Unseen  by  Man's  disturbing  eye — 

The  Flower,  that  blooms  beneath  the  Sea 
Too  deep  for  sunbeams,  doth  not  lie 

Bad  in  more  chaste  obscurity ! 

ISeautS*  —  Lansdotone, 

Shb  seizes  hearts,  not  waiting  for  consent* 
Like  sudden  death,  that  snatches  unprepa^d ; 
Like  fire  &om  HeaVn,  scarce  seen  so  soon  as  felt. 

BBesttts*  —  Rofoe. 

Thb  Bloom  of  op'ning  Flowers,  unsullied  Beauty, 

Softness,  and  sweetest  Innocence  she  wears. 

And  looks  like  Nature  in  the  World's  first  Spring. 

3Be8Ut|;*  —  Southern, 

O  HOW  I  grudge  the  grave  this  heaVnly  Form ! 
Thy  Beauties  will  inspire  the  arms  of  Death, 
And  warm  the  pale  cold  tyrant  into  life. 

3Bnntt||.  —  Sotoe. 

Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express. 
Or  youthful  Poets  &ncy,  wh^  they  love. 
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%tKVitji.  —  Lee. 

A  LAyiBH  planet  reign'd  when  slie  was  bom, 
And  made  her  of  such  kindred  mould  to  Hear'n, 
She  seems  more  HeaVn's  than  ours. 

ISeautS*  —  Dryden. 

ONE  who  would  change  the  worship  of  all  climates, 
And  make  a  new  Bdigion  where'er  she  comes. 
Unite  the  diJSering  Faiths  of  all  the  World, 
To  idolize  her  Face. 

3Beattt2l.  —  Bryden, 

Heb  Eyes,  her  Lips,  her  Cheeks,  her  Shapes,  her  Features 
Seem  to  be  drawn  by  Love's  own  hand ;  by  Lore 
Himself  in  love. 

%tSiViiQ.  —  8U  Pierre. 

EYEBY  trait  of  Beauty  may  be  referred  to  some  virtue, 
as  to  Linocence,  Candour,  Q-enerosity,  Modesty,  and 
HeroisnL 

3B^Ut5.  —  From  the  Italian. 

SOCBATES  called  Beauiy  a  short-lived  Tyranny; 
Plato,  a  Privilege  of  Nature ;  Theophratus,  a  silent 
Cheat ;  llieocritus,  a  delightful  Prejudice ;  Cameades,  a 
soUtary  Kingdom ;  Domitian  said,  that  nothins  was  more 
grateful ;  Aristotle  affirmed,  that  Beauty  Vas  better  than 
all  the  letters  of  recommendation  in  the  World ;  Homer, 
that  'twas  a  glorious  gift  of  Nature ;  and  Ovid,  alluding 
to  him,  calls  it  a  £sivour  bestowed  by  the  G-ods. 

SSfHUtS.  —  Oreville. 

THE  Criterion  of  true  Beaul^  is,  that  it  increases  on 
examination ;  of  false,  that  it  lessens.  There  is  some- 
thing, therefore,  in  true  Beauty  that  corresponds  with 
right  reason,  and  is  not  merely  tne  creature  of  Fancy. 

SSeauti;*  —  Bryden. 

MABK  her  majestic  Fabric :  she's  a  Temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  Divine : 
Her  Soul's  the  Deity  that  lodges  there ; 
Nor  is  the  Pile  unworthy  of  the  Q-od. 

ISeaut^.  —  From  the  French. 

BEAUTY,  imaccompanied  by  Virtue,  is  as  a  Flowei 
without  Perfume. 
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BEAUTY  is  spread  abroad  through  earth  and  sea  and 
sky,  and  dwells  on  the  &ce  and  form,  and  in  the 
heart  of  Man :  and  he  will  shrink  from  the  tiiought  of  its 
being  a  thing  which  he,  or  any  one  else^  could  monopolize. 
He*  will  deem  that  the  highest  and  most  blessed  pnyilege 
of  his  genius  is,  that  it  enables  him  to  cherish  the  widest 
and  fii&est  sympathy  with  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  hia 
brethren. 

%tBMtgi.  —  Spenwer, 

NOUGI-HT  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sence  of  man  and  aU  his  minde  possesse, 
As  Beautie's  lovely  baite,  that  doth  procure 
Great  Warriours  oft  their  rigour  to  repress^ 
And  mighty  hands  to  forget  their  Manlinesse, 
Drawne  with  the  powre  of  an  heart-robbing  eye, 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  Tresse, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasaunce  moUifye 
Their  hardened  Hearts  enured  to  bloud  and  cruelty. 

3Beattt5*  —  Lee, 

O  SHE  is  all  Perfections ! 
All  that  the  blooming  Earth  can  send  forth  fair ; 
AU  that  the  gaudy  Heavens  could  drop  down  glorious. 

3BrautS.  —  CoUon, 

THAT  is  not  the  most  perfect  Beauty,  which,  in  pubUc, 
would  attract  the  greatest  observation ;  nor  even  that 
which  the  Statuary  would  admit  to  be  a  fitultless  piece  of 
day  kneaded  up  with  blood.  But  that  is  true  Beauty, 
which  has  not  only  a  Substance,  but  a  Spirit, — a  Beauiy 
that  we  must  intimately  know,  justly  to  appreciate, — a 
Beauty  lighted  up  in  conversation,  where  the  Mind  shines 
as  it  were  through  its  casket,  where,  in  the  language  of 
the  Poet,  '*  the  doquent  blood  spoke  in  her  Ghmks,  and 
so  distinctly  wrought,  that  we  might  almost  say  her  Body 
thought."  An  order  and  a  mode  of  Beauty  which,  the 
more  we  know,  the  more  we  accuse  ourselves  for  not 
having  before  discovered  those  thousand  Graces  which 
bespeak  that  their  owner  has  a  SouL  This  is  that  Beauty 
which  never  doys,  possessing  Charms  as  resistless  as  those 
of  the  £9isciiiating  Egyptian,  for  which  Antony  wisely  paid 
the  bauble  of  a  World, — ^a  Beauty  like  the  rising  of  his 
own  Italian  Suns,  always  enchantmg,  never  the  same. 
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ISeattts*  —  Otway, 
Oh  !  she  has  Beauty  might  ensnare 
A  Conqueror's  soul,  and  make  him  leare  his  crown 
At  random,  to  be  scuffled  for  b j  slares. 

SSeauts*  —  Clarendon, 

r)  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked,  why'any 
man  should  be  delighted  with  Beauty  ?  that  it  was  a 
question  that  none  but  a  blind  man  could  ask ;  since  any 
beautiful  object  doth  so  much  attract  the  sight  of  all  men, 
that  it  is  in  no  man's  power  not  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

SS^tttQ.  —  Steele. 

TO  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true 
empire,  of  Beauty. 

SSecatntnS  our  OtOn  f&aitex.  —  Anonymous. 

EYEBYBODY  is  impatient  for  the  time  when  he  shall 
be  his  own  Master ;  and  if  coming  of  Age  were  to 
make  one  so,  if  Years  could  indeed  '*  bring  the  philosophic 
Mind,"  it  would  rightly  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  a  whole 
hous^old  and  neighbourhood.  But  too  often  he  who  is 
impatient  to  become  his  own  Master,  when  the  outward 
checks  are  remoTod,  merely  becomes  Ids  own  Slave. 

l&ttxe&ttXltt.  —  Ben  Jonson. 

THEBE  is  no  bounty  to  be  showed  to  such 
As  have  no  real  GkxxlneBS :  Bounty  is 
A  spice  of  Virtue :  and  what  yirtuous  act 
Can  take  effect  on  them  that  have  no  power 
Of  equal  habitude  to  apprehend  it? 

3itat&mut.  —  Cicero. 

N  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing 
Gtood  to  their  feUow-creatures. 

MttltftCtntt*  —  Kani, 

BENEFICENCE  is  a  duty.  He  who  frequently  prac- 
tises it,  and  sees  his  benevolent  intentions  realized,  at 
length  comes  really  to  love  him  to  whom  he  has  done 
Gh>od.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  it  is  not  meant,  Thou  shalt  love  him 
first,  and  do  him  Gtood  in  consequence  of  that  Love,  but. 
Thou  shalt  do  Q-ood  to  thy  neighbour;  and  this  thy 
Beneficence  will  engender  in  thee  that  Love  to  Mankind 
which  is  the  fulness  and  consummation  of  the  Inclination 
to  do  CKxkL 
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3BnuCfrttlCt*  —  Mackenzie, 

THEKE  is  no  use  of  money  equal  to  that  of  Benefioenoe; 
here  the  enjoyment  grows  on  reflection. 

Q^e  ^tHase  SSelU.  —  Cowper. 

OW  soft  the  Musio  of  those  Village  Bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  Ear 
In  Gadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  ceUs 
"Where  Mem'ry  slept. 

SSelDinftntinit*  —  ShaJceepeare, 

THEBE  was  Speech  in  their  Dumhness,  Language  in 
their  very  Gesture ;  they  looked,  as  they  had  heard  of 
a  World  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed :  a  notahle  passion 
of  Wonder  appeared  in  them ;  but  the  wisest  bidder, 
that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say,  if  the 
importance  were  Joy,  or  Sorrow ;  but  in  the  extremity  of 
the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

SELF-LOVE  thus  pushed  to  social,  to  dlTine, 
Giyes  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  hATe  part. 
Grasp  the  whole  world  of  Beason,  Life,  and  Senses 
In  one  close  system  of  Benevolence : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whatever  degree. 
And  height  of  BUss  but  height  of  Charity. 

SSmelUflence.  —  From  ike  French, 

THio  Conqueror  is  regarded  with  awe,  the  wise  Man 
commands  our  esteem ;  but  it  is  the  beneyolent  Man 
who  wins  our  affections. 

ISetUlUflence.  —  Bowels. 

rCE  disposition  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple 
is  a  &r  nobler  property  tlum  the  finest  intellect.   Satan 
has  a  fine  intellect,  but  not  the  image  of  Gh>d. 

ISenefUfletlce.  —  Shakespeare. 

Fob  his  Boimty, 
There  was  no  Winter  in't ;  an  Autumn  'twas. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 
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SSetiefUfletlce*  —  Skakupeare, 

'Tis  pity,  Bounty  had  not  eyes  behind ; 

That  Man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  liis  Mind. 

ISendufletice.  —  CoUon. 

THEBE  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an  Economy 
as  our  Benevolence.  We  should  husband  our  Means 
as  the  Agriculturist  his  manure,  which  if  he  spread  over 
too  large  a  superficies  produces  no  crop,  if  over  too  small 
a  sur£Ek:e,  exuberates  in  lankness  and  in  weeds. 

IStflOtrs.  —  FeUham. 

SHOW  me  the  Man  who  would  go  to  Heaven  alone  if 
he  could,  and  in  that  Man  I  will  show  you  one  who 
will  never  be  admitted  into  Heaven. 

BBiSOtrs*  —  Dryden. 

The  good  old  Man,  too  eager  in  Dispute^ 
Flew  high ;  and  as  his  Christian  Fury  rose^ 
Damn'd  all  for  Heretics  who  durst  oppose. 

%itSSttyt*  —  Prior, 

SOON  their  crude  Notions  with  each  other  fought ; 
The  adverse  Sect  den/d  what  this  had  taught ; 
And  he  at  length  the  amplest  triumph  gain'd, 
Who  contradicted  what  the  last  maintsjn'd. 

SStajSrapl^S*  —  Terence, 
ll/TY  advice  is,  to  consult  the  Lives  of  other  Men,  as 
IVJL  he  would  a  looking-glass,  and  from  thence  fetch 
examples  for  his  own  imitation. 

C^e  Eotie  of  3Birlri$.  —  Thornton, 

9fTllS  Love  creates  their  Melody,  and  alL 

JL  This  waste  of  Music  is  the  V  oice  of  Love ; 
That  even  to  Birds,  and  Beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  Love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Four  forth  their  little  souls. 

3Btrt|^.  —  OreviUe. 

WHEN  real  Nobleness  accompanies  that  imaginary  one 
of  Birth,  the  imaginary  seems  to  mix  with  real,  and 
becomes  real  too. 
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%iTf^*  —  Charrfm, 

THOSE  who  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them  to 
the  respect  of  others,  hut  only  their  Blood,  cry  it  up 
at  a  great  rate,  and  have  their  mouths  perpetually  full  of  it. 
Th^  swell  and  rapour,  and  you  are  sure  to  hear  of  their 
families  and  relations  every  third  word*  By  this  mark 
they  commonly  distinguish  themselves ;  you  may  depend 
upon  it  there  is  no  ^ood  hottom,  nothing  of  true  worth 
of  their  own  when  they  insist  on  so  much,  and  set  their 
credit  upon  that  of  others. 

38trt]&.  —  Scott, 

'N  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fJEur  a  &oe,  as  sweet  a  tone ; 
But  Tillage  Notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody. 
And  ne'er  in  cottage  maid  wa«  seen 
The  easy  Dignity  of  Mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 
That  marks  the  Daughters  of  the  Great. 

W^t  J^ixG^tiSQ.  —  Toung. 

Alas  !  this  Day 
First  gave  me  Birth,  and  (which  is  strange  to  tell) 
The  Fates  e'er  since,  as  watching  its  return. 
Have  caught  it  as  it  flew,  and  mark'd  it  deep 
With  something  great ;  extremes  of  good  or  ilL 

OD  AKX,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  hlaze  of  Noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  Eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  Day! 
O  first  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  Light,  and  Light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 

%\\Xl^ntM.  —  Milton. 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  Ev'n  or  Mara, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  Bloom,  or  summer's  Bose^ 
Or  Flocks,  or  Herds,  or  human  Face  divine ; 
But  Cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  Dat*k, 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  Mea 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  Book  of  Knowledge  fair 
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^TBMotsd  with  an  mnrcfnl  Blank 

Of  Hatan^a  Worin  to  me  espong^d  and  las'd. 

And  Wiidam  wt  one  mlianflB  qnite  shaft  out. 

VbtUtma.  —  Skakapean, 

tpetikM  home;  joa  maj  idiah  him  more  m  thi« 
Soldiery  Uum  in  the  Scholar. 
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TWfBE  doahtfid  Majd,  aeeing  horadfe  deMfrdi^ 

X  Waa  all  abashft,  and  her  pure  Yrorj 

Into  a  clear  Carnation  mdddne  djed ; 

Am  &jre  Aurora  lysing  hastilj 

Poth  br  her  Blushing  teQ  that  she  did  Ije 

All  night  in  old  TithoDns*  firoaen  bedl. 

Whereof  she  aeemes  ashamed  inwardly. 

Mvut^ins.  —  Seoit. 

With  ererj  change  his  Features  played. 
Am  Aspens  show  the  Light  and  Shade. 

3l^KitinU»  ^  Shakeapeare. 
COKOBIT,  more  rich  in  Matter  than  in  Words, 
Brags  of  his  Substance,  not  of  Ornament : 
They  are  bat  Beggars  tibat  can  count  their  Worth. 

Wb  rise  in  Glory,  as  we  sink  in  Pride, 
Where  Boasting  ends,  there  Dignity  begins. 

^tatinQ*  —  Shakespeare. 

TUi  turn  two  Tnincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride :  and  speak  of  Frays 
Like  a  fine  bragging  Youth :  and  tell  quaint  Lies, 
How  honourable  Ladies  sought  my  Love, 
Which  I  denring  they  fell  sick  and  d/d : 
I  could  not  cU>  with  sJl : — then  I  will  repent, 
And  wish  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kiU'd  them : 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  Lies  Til  tell. 
That  Men  shall  swear,  I  haye  discontinued  school 
AboTe  a  tweLyemonth. 

^tatinz*  —  Shakeipeare, 

Who  knows  himself  a  Braggart, 
Jjet  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  Braggart  shall  be  found  an  Ass. 
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Booltlt*  —  Joineriana. 
Books,  like  Friends,  should  be  few  and  weQ  chosen. 

Buoitif.  —  MOton. 

A 8  good  ahnost  kill  a  Man  as  kill  a  good  Book.  Manj 
a  Man  lives  a  burden  to  the  Earth;  but  a  good 
Book  is  the  precious  Life-blood  of  a  Blaster-spirit,  em- 
bahned  and  treasured  up  on  purpose,  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

MntAi*  —  Fuller. 

TO  divert  at  any  time  a  troublesome  fimcy,  run  to  thj 
Books:  fhey  presently  fix  thee  to  them,  and  drive 
the  other  out  of  thy  thoughts.  They  always  receive  thee 
with  the  same  kindness. 

BcUf&lt*  -^  Anon. 

I  HAVE  ever  giuned  the  most  profit,  and  the  most  plea* 
sure  abo,  from  the  Books  which  have  made  me  think 
the  most :  and,  when  the  difficulties  have  once  been  over* 
come,  these  are  the  Books  which  have  struck  the  deepest 
root,  not  only  in  my  memory  and  understanding,  but 
likewise  in  my  affections. 

Maaki*  —  Sare. 

BOOKS,  as  Dryden  has  aptly  termed  them,  are  spectacles 
to  read  Nature.  iEsdbylus  and  Aristotle,  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon,  are  Priests  who  preach  and  expoimd  the 
mysteries  of  Man  and  the  Umverse.  They  teach  us  to 
understand  and  feel  what  we  see^  to  decipher  and  syllable 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  senses. 

3BO0itl$«  —  Fuller. 

THOU  mayst  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by  always 
eating  as  wiser  by  always  reding.  Too  much  over- 
charges ISfatur^,  and  turns  more  into  disease  than  nourish- 
ment. 'Tis  thought  and  digestion  which  makes  Books 
serviceable^  and  gives  health  and  vigour  to  the  mind. 

3^tAi*  —  Oreville, 

rpHE  man  who  only  relates  what  he  has  heard  or  read* 
X  or  talks  of  sensible  men  and  sensible  Books  in  general 
terms,  or  of  celebrated  passages  in  celebrated  Authors, 
may  talk  ctboiU  tense;  but  he  alone^  who  speaks  the 
sentiments  that  arise  from  the  force  of  his  own  mind  em* 
pbyed  upon  the  subjects  before  him,  can  talk  sense. 
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SlfOllf .  —  Clarendon. 

HE  who  loref  not  BookB  before  he  come  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  will  hardly  lore  them  enough  afterwards 
to  understand  them. 

%niM.  —  CoUan. 

MANT  Books  require  no  thought  from  those  who  read 
them,  and  for  a  Teiy  simple  reason ; — they  made  no 
such  demand  upon  those  who  wrote  them.  Those  Works 
therefore  are  the  most  yaluable,  that  set  our  thinking 
Acuities  in  the  fullest  operation.  For  as  the  solar  light 
calls  forth  all  the  latent  powers  and  dormant  principles 
of  Tegetation  contained  in  the  kernel,  but  which,  without 
such  a  stimulus,  would  neither  have  struck  root  down- 
wards, nor  borne  fruit  upwards,  so  it  is  with  the  Light 
that  is  intellectual ;  it  calls  forth  and  awakens  into  energy 
those  latent  principles  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  others, 
which,  without  this  stimulus,  reflection  would  not  have 
matured,  nor  examination  improTed,  nor  action  embodied. 

B0Olt)tf*  — -  SAenttone, 

WHEK  self-interest  inclines  a  man  to  print,  he  should 
consider  that  the  purchaser  expects  a  penny-worth 
for  his  penny,  and  has  reason  to  asperse  his  honesty  if  he 
finds  himself  deoeiyed. 

BlltrxltnitlJI*  -—  Shakespeare. 

KsiTHSB  a  Borrower,  nor  a  Lender  be : 
For  Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

C^e  3Bflttle*  —  Johmon. 

IN  the  Bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice 
for  courage^  and  bashfulness  for  confidence. 

C^e  SBrajQpnrt  —  Shakespeare. 

HxBx'8  a  Stay, 
That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  DeaUi 
Out  of  his  rags  1    Here's  a  large  Mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  Death,  and  Mountsinsi  Bodks,  and  Seas ; 
^JAidks  as  fiuniliariy  of  roaring  Lions, 
As  Maids  of  thirteen  do  of  Pi^ppy-Dogsl 
What  OuuMmeer  begot  this  lu^  BloodP 
He  speaks  plain  Osmion,  Five  and  Smoke^  and  Bouooe; 
He  giTes  the  Bastinado  with  his  Tongne; 
Our  ears  are  cadgel'd. 
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BtttHrtitS.  —  Kett. 

FBVER  build  aft€fr  you  are  fiye-and-forty ;  have  flye 
years*  income  in  hand  before  you  lay  a  Brick ;  and 
always  calculate  the  expense  at  double  the  estimate. 

J^vAvxM.  —  SavUU, 

A  MAN,  who  cannot  mind  his  own  Business,  is  not  tc 
be  trusted  with  the  Eling's. 

SutfttUjtftf*  —  Steele. 

TO  men  addicted  to  delights,  Business  is  an  interruption; 
to  such  as  are  cold  to  delights,  Business  is  an  enter- 
tainment. For  which  reason  it  was  said  to  one  who 
commended  a  dull  man  for  his  Apphcation,  "No  thanks  to 
him ;  if  he  had  no  Business,  he  would  haye  nothing  to  do." 

3Butftotftf.  —  Shakespeare. 

To  Business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime^ 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

Sutfmn^tf  •  —  Swift. 

"jl/TEN  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate  in  the  man- 
ixL  agement  of  public  Business,  because  they  are  apt 
to  go  out  of  the  oonmion  road  by  the  quickness  of  their 
imagination. 

Calni*  —  Moore. 

HOW  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  Hour,  when  Storms  are  gone  | 
When  warring  Winds  have  died  away. 
And  Clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 
Melt  off,  and  leaye  the  Ltmd  and  Sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  Tranquillity, — 
When  the  blue  Waters  rise  and  fall. 
In  sleepy  Sunshine  mantling  all ; 
And  ev'n  that  Swell  the  Tempest  leayes. 
Is  like  the  full  and  sUeat  Heaves 
Of  Lovers'  Hearts,  when  newly  blest, 
Too  Hewly  to  be  quite  at  rest ! 

Calm.  —  Moore. 
JriiwAS  one  of  those  ambrosial  eves 
JL  A  day  of  Storm  so  often  leaves 
At  its  calm  setting — when  the  West 
Opens  her  golden  Bowers  of  Best, 
And  a  moist  radiance  from,  the  skies 
Shoots  trembling  down,  as  fironi  the  eyei 
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Of  some  m^^k  penitent,  whose  last 
Briffht  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past, 
And  whose  sweet  tears,  o*er  wrong  forgiven. 
Shine,  as  thej  fall,  with  light  from  Heaven ! 

Calumns*  —  Shakespeare. 

BE  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt 
not  escape  Galimmj. 

Calumns*  -—  Shakespeare, 

THE  Shrug,  the  Hum,  or  Ha  *,  these  petty  brands, 
That  Oalumnj  doth  use ; — 

For  Calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself: — the  Shrugs,  these  Hums,  and  Ha*s, 
When  you  have  said,  she's  goodly,  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  say,  she's  honest. 

Catllrattr#  —  Shakespeare. 

I  HOLD  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  Heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  Hand  in  sign  of  Love. 

Cant.  —  Shakespeare. 

*Tis  too  much  prov'd, — that,  with  Devotion's  Visage, 
And  pious  Action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  Devil  himself. 

€a^X\auAntii.  —  Chesterfield. 

AV  ULQ-AR  Man  is  captious  and  jealous ;   eager  and 
impetuous  about  trifles.    He  suspects  himself  to  be 
slighted,  and  thinks  everything  that  is  said  meant  at  him. 

Cot^*  —  Shakespeare, 

CABE  keeps  his  Watch  in  every  old  Man's  eye^ 
And  where  Care  lodges,  Sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  imbruised  Youth  with  imstuffd  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  Sleep  doth  reign. 

Care*  —  Bums. 

lUT  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
Eor  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  iiSa  perplex  them. 
They  make  enow  themseb  to  vex  them. 

Cate*  —  Shakespeare. 

Gabb  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
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€tSXt*  —  Spenter, 

RUDE  WBs  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  oar'd  s 
With  blistered  hands  emongst  the  cinderB  brenti 
And  fingers  filthie,  with  long  najles  nnpar^d, 
Kight  fit  to  rend  tiie  food  on  which  he  iar^d : 
His  name  was  Care :  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared. 
But  to  small  purpose  yron  wedges  made : 
Those  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  oarefiil  Minds  invadei. 

ItinSls  €axti*  —  Shdketpeare. 

GIVES  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  Kings,  that  fear  their  subjects*  treachery  P 
O,  yes,  it  doth :  a  thousand-fold  it  doth. 
The  shepherd's  homely  curds. 
His  cold  thin  didnk  out  of  his  leather  bottle^ 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade. 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 
Is  £sff  beyond  a  Prince's  dehcates, 
His  yiands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 
When  Oare,  Mistrust,  and  Treason,  wait  on  him. 

CatUte  of  aH  Caui^esr*  —  Shakespeare. 

HE  that  of  greatest  works  is  Finisher 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  Holy  Writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  hare  been  babes.    Gbeat  floods  hare  flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  Expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  Hope  is  coldest,  and  Despair  most  sits. 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  thmgs  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows : 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  Heayen  we  count  the  act  of  Men. 

Caution*  --  PuhUue  Syriue. 

r!  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  Caution  by  the  misfortunes 
of  others. 
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Cattttotl*  —  Shakespeare. 

Things,  done  well. 
And  with  a  Care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear  i 
Things,  done  without  Example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  feared. 

CelCjefttal  <^\tM.  —  Cicero. 

IFEBCEIYE  you  contemplate  the  seat  and  habitation 
of  men ;  which,  if  it  appears  as  UtUe  to  you  as  it  really 
is,  fix  your  eyes  perpetually  upon  heavenly  Objects,  and 
despise  earthly. 

€tXlAvxt.  —  Pope. 

WE  ought  in  humanity  no  more  to  despise  a  man  for 
the  misfortunes  of  the  mind  than  for  those  of  the 
body,  when  they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help. 

i&tVl&VXt.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

FEW  persons  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  prefer  Censure 
which  is  useM  to  them,  to  Praise  which  deceives 

C^tUfure*  —  Toung. 

HORACE  appears  in  good  humour  while  he  censures, 
and  ther^ore  his  Censure  has  the  more  weight,  as 
supposed  to  proceed  from  Judgment,  not  from  Passion. 

C^ntums*  —  Shakeepeare. 

Cebehony 
Was  but  devis'd  at  first  to  set  a  gloss 
On  hint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 

Corniuins.  —  Rare. 

FOBMS  and  Kegularity  of  Proceeding,  if  they  are  not 
justice,  partake  much  of  the  nature  of  justice,  which, 
in  its  highest  sense,  is  the  spirit  of  distributive  Order. 

€tttmon^*  —•  Selden. 

CEBEMONY  keeps  up  things ;  *tis  like  a  penny  glaas 
to  a  rich  spirit,  or  some  excellent  water;  without  it 
the  water  were  spilt,  and  the  spirit  lost. 

CtttmaUQ*  —  Steele. 

AS  Ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men  to  keep  fools 
at  a  distimce,  so  Gbod-breeding  is  an  expedient  to 
mlhke  fools  and  wise  men  equals. 
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Ccrtmcntjf*  —  Chegter/Uld. 

ALL  Geremonies  are  in  themselres  rery  tSSlj  things; 
but  yet  a  man  of  the  world  should  know  them. 
They  are  the  outworks  of  manners  and  decency,  which 
would  be  too  often  broken  in  upon,  if  it  were  not  for  that 
defence,  which  keeps  the  enemy  at  a  proper  distance.  It 
is  for  that  reason  lliat  I  always  treat  fools  and  coxcombs 
with  great  Ceremony;  true  GK>od-breeding  not  being  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  them. 

Comnons*  —  Shakespeare. 

OHABD  condition,  and  twin-bom  with  greatnessy 
Subject  to  breath  of  er'ry  fool,  whose  sense 
Ko  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing. 
What  infinite  heart-ease  must  Kings  neglect, 
That  private  Men  enjoy  P  and  what  have  Kings, 
That  Priyates  haye  not  too,  saye  Oeremony  ? 

Save  general  Ceremony? 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  Ceremony  ? 

What  kind  of  Gk>d  art  thou  P  that  suffer'st  more 

Of  mortal  grie&  than  do  thy  worshippers. 

What  are  my  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  P 

O  Ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ; 

What  is  thy  toll,  O  AdorationP 

Art  thou  ought  ebe  but  Place,  Degree  and  Formi 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men? 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  feai^d. 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drmk'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  Homage  sweet, 

But  poison*d  Elatt*ry  ?     O  be  sick,  great  G-reatnesSi 

And  bid  thy  Ceremony  eiye  thee  cure. 

Think*st  thou,  the  fiery  feyer  will  go  out 

With  Titles  blown  from  Adulation  ? 

Will  it  giye  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  command' st  the  be^gar^s  knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?  no,  thou  proud  dream, 

Hiat  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  Eang's  repose. 

Ci^ance*  —  La  Rochefowsauld. 

THE  generality  of  men  haye^  like  plants,  latent  pro- 
perties, which  Chance  brings  to  light. 

diance.  —  Terence. 

HQiW  often  eyents,  by  Chance,  and  imexpectedly  come 
to  pass,  which  you  had  not  dared  eyen  to  hope  for  I 
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C^VOXfS^  —  Johnton. 

SUCH  aire  the  YicissitudeB  of  the  World,  throueh  all 
its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest,  hurry 
and  retirement,  endear  each  other :  such  are  the  Changes 
that  keep  the  mind  in  action :  we  desire,  we  pursue,  we 
obtam,  we  are  satiated;  we  desire  something  else^  and 
betsin  a  new  pursuit. 

iSJfyUii*  —  Shaketpeare, 

Lbt  Order  die. 
And  let  this  World  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Gain 
Ileign  in  all  bosoms,  that  each  heart  being  set 
■On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  Darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  Dead ! 

Character*  —  Shakespeare, 

'IS  real  Habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament. 
Accomplish' d  in  him  self,  not  in  his  case : 
All  aids  themselves  made  fiurer  by  their  place. 
Came  for  additions,  yet  their  purposed  trim 
Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  him. 
So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kinds  oi  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  sHU, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 
That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted. 

€fyKVKCtSX.  —  Sir  William  Temple. 

THE  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are,  to  talk  little, 
to  hear  much,  to  reflect  alone  upon  what  has  passed 
in  company,  to  distrust  one's  own  opinions,  and  value 
others  tnat  deserve  it. 

Cfiaractnr.  —  Chesterfield. 

'TTTTHEN  upon  a  trial  a  Man  calls  witnesses  to  his 
YY    Character,  and  those  witnesses  only  say,  that  they 
never  heard,  nor  do  not  know  anything  iU  of  him,  it  inti" 
mates  at  best  a  neutral  and  insignificant  Character* 
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dgaaracter.  —  Merhel. 

OBDINAKY  people  regard  a  man  of  a  certain  force  and 
inflexibility  of  CharMster  as  they  do  a  lion.  They 
look  at  him  with  a  sort  of  wonder — perhaps  they  admire 
hitn  ;  but  they  will  on  no  acooimt  house  with  him.  The 
lap-dog,  who  wags  his  tail  and  licks  the  hand,  and  cringes 
at  the  nod  of  every  stranger,  is  a  much  more  acceptable 
companion  to  them.  n 

diaracter.  —  Melmoth. 

TTTEBE  I  to  make  trial  of  any  person's  qualifications 
VY  for  an  union  of  so  much  deUcacy,  there  is  no  part  of 
his  conduct  I  would  sooner  single  out,  than  to  observe 
him  in  his  resentments.  And  this  not  upon  the  maxim 
frequently  advanced,  *'that  the  best  friends  make  the 
bitterest  enemies;"  but  on  the  contrary,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  who  is  capable  of  being  a  bitter  enemy, 
can  never  possess  the  necessary  virtues  that  constitute  a 
true  friend* 

Character*  —  Shakespeare. 

Hb  sits  'mongst  men,  Uke  a  descended  God ; 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming. 

dP^atacter.  —  Shakespeare. 
Thou  art  fiill  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them  breath,— 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
3?or  such  things,  in  a  fidse,  disloyal  knave, 
Aie  tricks  of  custom ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  just. 
They  are  dose  denotements  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

C|)atacttr*  —  Shakespeare. 

I  WILL  no  more  trust  him  when  he  leers,  than  I  will  a 
serpent,  when  he  hisses :  he  will  spend  his  mouth,  and 
promise,  like  Brabler  the  hound :  but  when  he  performs, 
astronomers  foretell  it :  it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come 
some  change;  the  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  he 
keeps  his  word. 

(S^oracter*  —  Bmyere. 

THEBE  are  peculiar  ways  in  men,  which  discover  what 
they  are^  through  the  most  subtle  feints  and  dosest 
disguises. 
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nVHEBE  am  •  icwt  of  bwd,  wboie  Tiaa^ei 
X  1>»9  gfiewp  lid  mantle  M^  •  itiidnig  pondg 
.And  do  a  wOf ol  ilSliieai  cnlerftaiii. 
With  pnrpoie  to  be  dveaf'd  in  ao  optnion 
Of  wiidom«  i^nmtf,  profoand  conceit ; 
Alt  who  fboold  fajr,  '^  I  am  Sir  Orade, 
jLndy  whealopemjlipfyletiiodogbaik!'* 

I  doknoir  of  tbeM^ 
Thai  thefimnv  onfy  aie  lepoted  wiae^ 
For  aajing  sothiiig;  wlio,  I  am  Tefj  smc^ 
If  tii^  flumld  tpoky  woold  afanost  damn  those  ears, 
Wkk;!],  hearing  tiiem,  would  eaU  their  hrodiers  fboU, 

C^xractrr*  —  Lataier. 

ACnOXS,  looka,  worda,  atepe,  form  the  alphabet  by 
whieh  you  may  fpell  Charaetera, 

d^arsitrt*  —  Skahewpeare. 

NATUBE  hath  fram'd  atrange  fellowa  in  her  time : 
Some,  that  will  erermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  Uke  parrota,  at  %lMig-piper; 
And  other  of  auch  Tinegar  aap^ct, 
That  th4nr|ll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smiley 
Though  ifettor  swear  the  jest  be  laoghable. 

Cj^SractOr*  —  Shakupeare, 

O,  hb's  aa  tedioua 
As  is  a  tir'd  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  tlian  a  smoky  house : — 1  had  rather  lire 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  for. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  ChristendouL 

Cj^srsctnr*  —  Lavater, 

YOU  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a  good  man  whose 
intimate  friends  are  all  good. 

d^atacttt*  —  ShaJceipeaire. 

RKPUTATION,  reputation,  reputation!     O,  I  hare 
loMt  my  reputation !    I  have  lost  the  immortal  part 
of  myself'}  and  what  remains  is  bestial. 

Ct)aracter«  -—  ShaJcetpeare, 

RBPUTATION  J— oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  with- 
out  doserving. 
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Cl^acter*  —  Soerates 

THE  way  to  gain  a  good  Reputation  is  to  endeayour  to 
be  what  you  desire  to  appear. 

C^oratter.  —  ShaJkespeare, 

This  is  ha 
That  Idss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
Qliat,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering, 
Hend  him  who  can ;  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs  as  he  treads  on  them  kiss  his  feet. 

Character*  —  CoUon. 

THE  two  most  precious  things  on  this  side  the  grare 
are  our  B^utation  and  our  Life.  But  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  most  contemptible  whisper  may  depriye 
us  of  the  one,  and  the  .weakest  weapon  of  the  other.  A 
wise  man,  therefore,  will  be  more  anxious  to  deserve  a  £Eur 
name  than  to  possess  it,  and  this  wiU,  teach  him  so  to  liye, 
as  not  to  be  amdd  to  die. 

C^oratter*  —  Shakespeare. 

This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 

And,  to  do  that  well,  crayes  a  kind  of  wit ; 

He  must  obserye  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 

The  quality  of  persons  and  the  time ; 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  eyery  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.    This  is  a  practice^ 

As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art ; 

For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 

But  wise  men,  folly  fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

€^WCKCtgr.  —  Fuller. 

GET  and  preserye  a  good  name,  if  it  were  but  for  the 
public  service :  for  one  of  a  deserved  Beputation  hath 
oftentimes  an  opportunity  to  do  that  good,  which  another 
cannot  that  wants  it.  ^d  he  may  practise  it  with  more 
security  and  success. 

Cl^aracter*  —  Shakespeare. 

HE  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  fisiyour,  and,  for  a 
week,  escape  a  great  deal  of  discoveries  j  but  when 
you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 


JLLVSTRATIO^fS  OF  TRUTHi 


rpHOir  wik  4iiancl  vitk  s  ■■■  da«t  ladi 
JL  Qt^  hur  ]em,  m  fak  bard,  diaft  tivm  IhsL  JSmu. 
wHt  ^tfoami  wiA  a  —  fcr  war  king  mm^  hriag  no  oriier 
TtMcnhat  bfCMMe  tfaoa  hast  hini  c^ns;  vhat  c^  bat 
fuefa  aa^c^  wooldipjoiitsiicliaqiiancl?  Tfajbadis 
at  fill!  of  qaarreif,  as  an  ^gg  k  fiill  of : 


AVOID  ooimeetiiig  joondf  vidi  Qmacten  vboee  gqod 
and  bad  sidep  are  immtTPH^  md  hare  not  liQnne&ted 
togetbor;  tb^vetembleTialsofTinegarandml;  or  palette 
•et  witb  oolovm ;  tb^  are  eiftber  ermJIfnt  at  home  and 
intolerable  abroad,  or  inaoffiaable  vithm  doon  and  ex- 
oelleni  in  public;  ihej  are  mifit  for  fiiendafaip,  mer^ 
becsHife  tibeir  8tonmia»  tbeir  ingredientB  of  cbaracter,  are 
too  tin^ef  too  mneb.  apart ;  let  them  be  findy  gromid  up 
with  each  other,  and  tfaej  will  be  incomparable. 

^arartfr.  —  Skaketpeare, 

Spass  in  diet ; 
Tree  from  groas  paaaion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ; 
Cbmish'd  and  deek'd  with  modest  compliment ; 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear, 
And,  but  in  pnrged  judgment,  trosthig  nether. 

€^WC9X!ttX.  —  Addison. 

PEOPLE  of  gloomy,  uncheerful  imaginations,  or  of 
envious,  malignant  tempers,  whaterer  Idnd  of  life 
they  are  enfa«[ed  in,  will  discover  their  natural  tinc- 
ture of  mind  m  aU  thor  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 
As  the  finest  wines  hare  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so 
even  the  most  relieious  thoughts  often  draw  something 
that  is  particular  &om  the  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  arise.  When  foUy  or  superstition  strikes  in 
with  this  natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  even  of  religion  itself  to  preserve  the  Character  of 
the  person  who  is  possessed  with  it  from  appearing  highly 
ftbiurd  and  ridiculous. 

Cfiaoracto:.  —  From  the  French. 

AMAN*S  Character  is  like  his  Shadow,  which  some- 
times follows,  and  sometimes  precedes  him,  and  which 
is  occasionally  longer,  occasionally  shorter  than  he  is. 
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SOME  men,  like  Pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  comer  than  a 
fuU  light. 

Cljorscto:*  —  Shakespeare, 

THIS  man  hath  robhed  many  beasts  of  their  particular 
additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  a  lion,  churlish  as  a 
bear,  slow  as  the  elephant:  a  man,  into  whom  nature 
hath  so  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into 
folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion :  there  is  no  man 
hatili  a  virtue,  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any 
man  an  attamt,  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it :  he  is 
melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair :  he 
hath  the  joints  of  every  thing ;  but  every  thing  so  out  of 
joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no 
use ;  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

MANY  persons  cany  about  their  Characters  in  their 
hands ;  not  a  few  under  their  feet. 

Cliaracter*  —  Shakespeare.  « 

BEING  not  propp'd  by  ancestry  (whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way),  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note^ 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  Heaven  gives  for  him. 

Character*  —  Shakespeare. 

TE[EBE  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  Soul  of 
this  man  is  his  Clothes. 

d^aracttr*  —  Shakespeare. 

He  has  been  bred  i*  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill-school*d 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction. 

Cl^aracter*  —  BtUwer  Lytton. 

F2YEB  pet  a  Beputation  for  a  small  perfection,  if  you 
are  trying  for  fame  in  a  loftier  area.  The  world  can 
only  judge  by  generals,  and  it  sees  that  those  who  pay 
considerable  attention  to  minuti®,  seldom  have  their 
Minds  occupied  with  great  things.  There  are,  it  is  tru^ 
exceptions ;  but  to  exceptions  the  world  does  not  attend. 
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€^WCnxUX.  —  Hare. 

THEBE  is  a  glare  about  worldly  sucoess,  which  is  very 
apt  to  dazz^  men's  eyes.  When  we  see  a  man  rising 
in  the  world ;  thriying  in  business ;  successful  in  his 
speculations ;  if  he  be  a  man  out  of  our  own  line,  who 
does  not  come  into  competition  with  us,  so  as  to  make  us 
jealous  of  him,  we  are  too  apt  to  form  a  foolishly  high 
opinion  of  his  merits.  We  are  apt  to  say  within  ourselves, 
'*  What  a  wonderful  man  this  must  be,  to  rise  so  rapidly ! " 
forgetting  that  dust  and  straw,  and  feathers,  things  with 
neither  weight  nor  value  in  them,  rise  the  soonest  and  the 
easiest.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  the  truly  great  and 
good  man,  generally  speaking,  who  rises  the  most  rapidly 
into  wealth  and  notice.  A  man  may  be  sharp,  active, 
quick,  dexterous,  cunning ;  he  may  be  ever  on  the  watch 
K>r  opportunities  to  push  his  fortimes ;  a  man  of  this  kind 
can  hfurdly  £ail  of  getting  on  in  the  world :  yet  with  all 
this,  he  may  not  have  a  gram  of  real  Qreatness  about  him. 
Ho  may  be  all  I  have  d^cribed,  and  yet  have  no  Greatness 
of  Mind,  no  Greatness  of  SouL  He  may  be  utterly  with- 
out Sympathy  and  fellow  feeling  for  others ;  he  may  be 
utterly  devoid  of  all  true  Wisdom ;  he  may  be  without 
Fietf  and  without  Charity ;  without  Love,  that  is,  either 
for  God  or  Man. 

C|iantCt(t*  —  Shakespeare. 

TEGE)  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is — spotless  Beputation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  day. 

C|)aracter*  —  Franklin. 

THE  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  Credit  are 
to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at  five 
in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor, 
makes,  him  easy  six  months  longer ;  but  if  he  sees  you  at 
a  Billiard  table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  Tavern,  when  you 
should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money  the  next  day. 

Cl^Sracttr.  —  Shakespeare. 

LOOK,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  fiioe^ 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  Common  Meo. 
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Character.  —  CoUon. 

DUKE  Ghutree  used  to  boast  that  no  man  could  hays 
less  real  Talue  for  Character  than  him  self,  yet  he 
would  gladly  give  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  good 
one,  bemuse  he  could  immediately  make  double  that  sum 
by  means  of  it. 

Clioracter*  —  Oolton, 

THE  most  consistent  men  are  not  more  unlike  to  others 
than  they  are  at  times  to  themselyes ;  therefore,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  see  Character-mongers  drawing  a  full-length 
Likeness  of  some  great  men,  and  perplexing  themselyes 
and  their  readers  by  making  eyery  feature  of  his  Conduct 
strictly  Conform  to  those  lines  and  lineaments  which  they 
haye  laid  down ;  they  generally  find  or  make  for  him  some 
Buling  Passion  the  rudder  of  his  course ;  but  with  all  this 
pother  about  Buling  Passions,  the  feust  is,  that  all  men 
and  all  women  haye  but  one  apparent  Good,  Those, 
indeed,  are  the  strongest  Minds,  and  are  capable  of  the 
greatest  actions,  who  possess  a  telescopic  power  of  in- 
tellectual yision,  enabling  them  to  ascertain  me  real  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  distant  goods,  and  to  despise 
those  which  are  indebted  for  aU  their  grandeur  solely  to 
their  contiguity. 

€^WCKtttr*  —  Shakespeare, 

In  war  was  neyer  Lion  raged  more  fierce. 
La  peace  was  neyer  gentle  Lamb  more  mild. 

€^«tlUtet*  —  Shakespeare, 

Hs  that  trusts  you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  Lions,  finds  you  Hares : 
Where  Foxes,  G^ese.    You  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  Coal  of  Fire  upon  the  Ice, 
Or  Hailstone  in  the  Sun. 

d^OCttr*  —  Shakespeare. 

TO  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  firee  disposition,  is  ta 
take  those  tl^i^s  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  can- 
non-bullets. There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  Fool^ 
though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  raiUng  ia  a  knowa 
Pisc^Bet  Man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reproye. 

C^aracto*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

"TTTHATEVER  Disgrace  we  haye  merited,  it  is  ahnosl 
Y  Y    always  in  our  power  to  re-establish  our  Eeputation* 
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I,  -  -      —  — —^^-^^^ 

Character*  —  Shakespeare. 
Best  Men  oft  are  moulded  out  of  Faults. 

C|)aracter.  —  S,  T,  Coleridge. 

HOW  wonderfully  beautiful  is  the  delineation  of  the 
Characters  of  me  three  Patriarchs  in  Q-enesis !  To 
be  sure,  if  ever  man  could,  without  impropriety,  be  called, 
or  supposed  to  be,  "  the  friend  of  uod,"  Abraham  was 
that  man.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Abimelech  and 
Ephron  seem  to  reverence  him  so  profoundly.  He  was 
peacefid,  because  of  his  conscious  rdation  to  Gk>d. 

(S^aracter*  —  Shakespeare, 

GOOD  Name,  in  man,  and  woman. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  mj  purse,  steals  trash ;  *tis  something,  nothing] 
*Twa8  mine,  *tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands : 
But  he,  that  fQches  from  me  mj  Q-ood  Name^ 
Bobs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Clioracter*  —  Shakespeare. 

Hb  reads  much : 
He  is  a  great  Observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays ; 
He  hears  no  music : 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock*d  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

d^Stacto*  —  Shakespeare, 

A  HTNGBY  lean-fSstc*d  Villain, 
A  mere  Anatomy,  a  Mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  Juggler,  and  a  Fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hollow-^d,  sharp-looking  Wretch, 
A  living  dead  Man ;  this  pernicious  Slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  Conjurer ; 
And  gazing  in  mine  eves,  feeling  my  pulse^ 
And  with  no  face,  as  twere,  out-fiicing  me. 

Cl^atacttr*  —  Shakespeare. 

LET  me  have  Men  about  me  that  are  &t ; 
Sleek-headed  Men,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nighta  t 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lam  and  himgry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  Men  are  dangerous. 


r 
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Ci)atact(t«  —  Shakespeare, 

I  EKOW  him  a  notorious  Liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  Fool,  solely  a  Coward  | 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  Virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  ofb  we  see 
Cold  Wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  Folly. 

C^arttQ.  —  Spenser. 

Good  is  no  good  but  if  it  be  spend : 
God  giyeth  good  for  none  other  end. 

C^airttS.  •—  Byron. 

The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 

Of  honest  uune,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

C]^arit||.  —  Pope. 

'N  Faith  and  Hope,  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  Charity : 
AU  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end ; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  meiid. 

Cfiairtts.  —  ColUm. 

POSTHUMOUS  Charities  are  the  very  essence  of  Sell 
ishness,  when  bequeathed  by  those  who,  when  aliyei, 
would  part  with  nothing. 

Cfiaoritg.  —  Seneca. 

APiiXSICTA'N'  is  not  angry  at  the  intemperance  of  a 
mad  patient,  nor  does  he  take  it  iU  to  be  railed  at  by 
a  man  in  a  fever.  Just  so  should  a  wise  man  treat  all 
mankind,  as  a  physician  does  his  patient,  and  look  upon 
them  only  as  sick  and  extravagant. 

Cl^atttll*  —  Shakespeare. 
Gektly  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge. 

fS^t  Charlatan.  —  Shakespeare. 

HE  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  Commonwealth : 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  Faoe^ 
This  seeftdng  Brow  of  Justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
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C^asltitS*  —  Shakeapeare. 

Thb  Heavens  hold  finn 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  Honour  $  keep  unshak'd 
That  Temple,  tny  £ur  Mind. 

C^atfttt]?.  —  Shakespeare, 

YoTT  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb ; 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown. 

Cf)ai$titS.  —  Saville. 

A  CLOSE  Behayiour  is  the  fittest  to  receive  Virtue  for 
its  constant  guest,  because  there,  and  there  only,  it 
can  be  secure.  Proper  Beserves  are  the  outworks,  and 
must  never  be  deserted  by  those  who  intend  to  keep  the 
place ;  they  keep  off  the  possibilities  not  only  of  being 
taken,  but  of  being  attempted;  and  if  a  woman  seeth 
danger,  though  at  never  so  remote  a  distance^  she  is  for 
that  time  to  shorten  her  line  of  liberty.  She,  who  will 
allow  herself  to  go  to  the  utmost  ext^t  of  every  thing 
that  is  lawful,  is  so  very  near  going  further,  that  those 
who  lie  at  watch  will  begin  to  count  upon  her, 

iEJf^texlvilatii.  —  Pope. 

TTTHAT  then  remains,  but  well  our  power  to  use^ 
V  V    And  keep  GK)od  Humour  still,  whatever  we  lose  P 
And  trust  me,  dear.  Good  Humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scoldnig  fail ; 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wms  the  souL 

€Ji^ttdXiXxitm.  —  Montaigne, 

THE  most  manifest  sign  of  Wisdom  is  continued  Cheov 
fulness. 

€Jt^ttKMxMi.  —  Steele, 

CHEEEFULNESS  is  always  to  be  supported  if  a  man 
is  out  of  pain,  but  Mirth  to  a  prudent  man  should 
always  be  accidentaL  It  should  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  occasion  seldom  be  laid  for  it ;  for 
those  tempers  who  want  Mirth  to  be  pleased,  are  like  the 
constitutions  which  flag  vnthout  the  use  of  brandy. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  your  precept  be,  "  be  ea^."  That 
mind  is  ^solute  and  ungovemed,  which  must  be  hurried 
out  of  itself  by  loud  laughter  or  eensaal  pleasure^  or  else 
be  whoUy  inactive. 


w 
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HEN  Gheerfolness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hae^ 


Her  bow  across  her  shoulders  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

CHEERFULNESS  ought  to  be  the  viaticum  vU<b  of 
their  life  to  the  old ;  age  without  Cheerfulness,  is  a 
Lapland  winter  without  a  sun ;  and  this  spirit  of  Cheer- 
fulness should  be  encouraged  in  our  youtn,  if  we  would 
wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  our  old  age ;  time  will 
make  a  generous  wine  more  mellow ;  but  it  will  turn  that 
which  is  early  on  the  fret,  to  vinegar. 

Cl^eerfullU^IJ.  —  Senecti. 

TE.TJE  Joy  is  a  serene  and  sober  motion :  and  they  are 
miserably  out,  that  take  Laughing  for  rejoicing :  the 
seat  of  it  is  within,  and  there  is  no  Cheerfulness  like  the 
resolutions  of  a  brave  mind. 

(EJi^tttdvXtfSii.  —  Horace, 

THE  Mind  that  is  cheerM  in  its  present  state,  wiU  be 
averse  to  all  solicitude  as  to  the  mture,  and  will  meet 
the  bitter  occurrences  of  Life  with  a  placid  Smile. 

€\^tttialatii.  —  Pliny, 

AS  in  our  lives,  so  also  in  our  studies,  it  is  most  be- 
coming and  most  wise,  so  to  temper  Gravity  with 
Cheerfulness,  that  the  former  may  not  imbue  our  Minds 
with  Melancholy,  nor  the  latter  degenerate  into  Licen* 
tiousness. 

€^\^ttdvi\xuii.  —  Massinger. 
CheebfoIi  looks  make  every  dish  a  feast, 
And  'tis  that  crowns  a  welcome. 

€^tSXiVi\XlSii.  —  Spender. 

AND  her  against  sweet  Cheerfolnesse  was  placed, 
,  Whose  eyes  like  twinkling  stars  in  evening  cleare. 
Were  deckt  with  smyles,  and  all  sad  Humours  chased, 
And  darted  forth  Ddights,  the  which  her  goodly  grac'd. 

CflOfitlfl*  —  Shakespeare, 
Those,  that  do  teach  young  babes, 

Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks ; 

He  might  have  chid  me  so :  fori  in  good  faith, 

I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 
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Cft^  C|)fnr*  —  Byron. 

BUT  thou  wilt  burst  this  transient  sleep, 
And  thou  wilt  wake,  my  Babe,  to  weep ; 
The  tenant  of  a  frail  abode. 
Thy  tears  must  flow,  as  mine  have  flowed : 
Beguil'd  by  follies  every  day, 
Sorrow  must  wash  the  faults  away, 
And  thou  may*st  wake  perchance  to  prove 
The  pang  of  unrequit-ed  love. 

d^e  Cf)tllr.  —  CamphelL 

LO !  at  the  couch  where  Infant  Beautv  sleeps. 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  Mother  keeps : 
She,  while  the  lovely  Babe  unconscious  hes. 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  Child  vrith  pensive  eyes, 
And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy — 
'*  Sleep,  image  of  &y  &ther,  sleep,  my  boy : 
Ko  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine ; 
Ko  sigh  that  rends  thy  Father's  heart  and  mine  { 
Brisht  as  his  manly  Sire  the  Son  shall  be 
In  form  and  soul !  but,  all !  more  blessed  tlmn  he ! 
Thy  hme,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love  at  last, 
Shall  soothe  this  achmg  heart  for  all  the  past — 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay. 
And  chase  the  world's  imgenerous  scorn  away." 

aa^Z  C^tRr.  —  Hosiers, 

THE  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wished  and  feared ; 
The  Child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pax^  endeared. 
And  now  the  Mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cxy ; 
Oh  grant  the  Cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes  •  • .  she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  press' d, 
He  diinka  the  balm  of  life^  and  drops  to  rest. 

To  aid  thy  Mind's  development, — ^to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  Joys, — to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  Growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — ^wonders  yet  to  thee  5 
To  hold  uiee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee. 
And  print  on  wj  soft  cheek  a  Parent's  kiss ; — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me! 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature : — as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  tliere^  yet  something  like  to  this. 
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d&e  e^^.  —  Byron. 

SWEET  be  thy  cradled  slumbera  I     0*er  the  sea. 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  retpire^ 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blesaing  upon  thee, 
Afi,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might*st  have  been  to  me ! 

d&e  Ci){nr.  —  Bifron. 

LOOK !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  amiS| 
And  opens  wide  lus  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  Father :  while  his  UtUe  ibrm 
Flutters  as  wing*d  with  joj.    Talk  not  of  pain! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  Parent  I    Sless  him ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee^  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

C|)tQl|)00lr.  —  Bishop  Earle. 

A  CHILD  is  man  in  a  small  letter,  yet  the  best  copy  of 
Adam,  before  he  tasted  of  Eye  or  the  apple ;  and  he 
is  happy  whose  small  practice  in  the  world  can  only  write 
his  character.  His  soul  is  yet  a  white  paper  unscribbled 
with  obseryations  of  the  world,  wherewith,  at  length,  it 
becomes  a  bluired  note-book.  He  is  purely  happy,  be- 
cause he  knows  no  eyil,  nor  hath  made  means  by  sin  to 
be  acquainted  with  misery.  He  aniyes  not  at  the  mischief 
of  bemewise,  nor  endures  eyils  to  come,  by  foreseeing 
them.  He  kiisses  and  loyes  all,  and,  when  tiie  smart  oi 
the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  his  beater.  The  elder  he  grows, 
he  is  a  stair  lower  from  €K>d.  He  is  the  Christian's  ex- 
ample, and  the  old  man*s  relapse ;  the  one  imitates  his 
pureness,  and  the  other  falls  into  his  simplicity.  Could  he 
put  off  his  body  with  his  littie  coat,  he  had  got  eternity  with* 
out  a  burden,  and  exchanged  but  one  heayen  for  another. 

Cf)(ni1^00lr.  —  Byron. 
He  smiles,  and  sleeps ! — sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  Inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young ;  sleep  on,  and  smile  I 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  botii  are  cheering 
And  innocent ! 

Cf)(Rr1^0olr.  —  ScoU. 

THE  Tear,  down  Childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  Rose ; 
When  next  the  Summer  breeze  comes  by, 
And  wayes  the  bush,  the  Flower  is  dry. 
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CfltQyretl.  —  Thomson. 

LOOK,  here  and  weep  with  tenderness  and  transport ! 
What  is  all  tasteless  luxury  to  this  ? 
To  these  best  joys,  which  holy  Love  bestows  ? 
Oh  Nature,  parent  Nature,  thou  alone 
Art  the  true  judge  of  what  can  make  us  happy. 

C|)tGrmi*  —  Oreville, 

IHABDLY  know  so  melancholy  a  reflection,  as  that 
Parents  are  necessarily  the  sole  directors  of  the  man- 
agement of  Children;  whether  they  have,  or  have  not, 
judgment,  penetration,  or  taste,  to  perform  the  task. 

Cf)tRrrni.  —  Cicero. 

TTTHAT  gift  has  FroTidence  bestowed  on  Man,  that  is 
Y  V    so  dear  to  him  as  his  Children  ? 

Cf){nrrm«  —  Oehlenachldger. 

THE  plays  of  natural  Hyely  Children  are  the  infancy  of 
art.  Children  Hye  in  the  world  of  imagination  and 
feeling.  They  invest  the  most  insignificant  object  with 
any  form  they  please,  and  see  in  it  whatever  tney  wish 
to  see. 

C|){Rrtai.  —  Thomson. 

llflBANTIME  a  smiling  Offspring  rises  round, 
JjJL  And  mingles  both  theur  graces.    By  degrees. 
The  Human  Blossom  blows ;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm* 

dlOtce  of  Elfe.  —  Cficero. 

THE  number  is  small  of  those  persons,  who,  either  by 
extraordinary  pre-eminence  of  genius,  or  by  superior 
erudition  and  knowledge,  or  who,  endowed  with  either  of 
these,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  dehberately  deciding 
what  Mode  of  Life  they  would  the  most  wish  to  embrace. 

tU^t  Cf)alertC.  —  Fuller. 

THOSE  Passionate  Persons  who  cany  their  heart  in 
their  mouth  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  feared ;  their 
threatenings  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  forearm 
him  that  is  threatened. 

Cl^risttumitS*  —Anon. 

THEBE  is  only  one  way  in  which  Philosophy  can  truly 
become  popular,  that  which  Socrates  tried,  and  which 
centuries  after  was  perfected  in  the  Gospel, — that  which 
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tells  men  of  their  Diyine  Origin  and  Destiny,  of  their 
Heavenly  Duties  and  Calling.  This  comes  home  to 
men's  hearts  and  bosoms,  and,  instead  of  puffing  them 
up,  humbles  them.  But  to  be  efficient,  this  should  flow 
down  straight  from  a  higher  sphere.  Even  in  its  Socratic 
form,  it  was  supported  oy  those  higher  principles,  which 
we  find  set  forth  with  such  power  and  beauty  by  Plato. 
In  Christian  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ladder 
has  come  down  from  heaven,  and  the  angels  are  continually 
descending  and  ascending  along  it.    ^ 

C^rCje^ttontts*  —  Colton, 

PUBLIC  Charities  and  benevolent  Associations  for  the 
gratuitous  BeUef  of  every  species  of  Distress,  are 
peculiar  to  Christianity;  no  other  system  of  civil  or  re- 
ligious pohcy  has  originated  them ;  they  form  its  highest 
praise  and  characteristic  feature. 

Ctbflitg.  —  Tilloison, 

AQ-OOD  Word  is  an  easy  Obligation;   but  not  to 
speak  HI,  requires  only  our  silence,  which  costs  us 
nothing. 

Ctfltltt|).  —  Chesterfield. 

THE  insolent  Civility  of  a  proud  man  is,  if  possible, 
more  shocking  than  his  Budeness  could  be ;  because 
he  shows  you,  by  his  Manner,  that  he  thinks  it  mere 
Condescension  in  him ;  and  that  his  goodness  alone  be- 
stows upon  you  what  you  have  no  pretence  to  daim. 

Ctbtlt|att0n*  —  Burke. 
IB  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the  state  in 
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which  we  find  them,  without  sufficientiy  adverting 
to  the  causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced,  and 
possibly  •mm  be  upheld.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  our  Manners,  our  Civilization,  and  all  the  good 
things  which  are  connected  with  Civilization,  have,  in 
this  European  world  of  ours,  depended  for  ages  upon 
two  principles ;  and  were  indeed  the  result  of  both  com- 
bined ;  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  Gentieman  and  the  spirit 
of  Beligion.  The  Nobility  and  the  Clergy,  the  one  by 
profession,  the  other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in 
existence  even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  confusion,  and 
whilst  governments  were  rather  in  their  causes  than 
formed.  Learning  paid  back  what  it  received  to  Nobility 
and  Priesthood,  and  paid  it  with  usury,  by  enlarfidng  their 
ideas  and  by  furnishing  their  minds. 
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Cil>atjati0n,  —  Bare. 

THE  ultimate  tendency  of  dyilization,  is  toward  Bar- 
barism. 

Cibfliiatian*  —  Colton. 

ALL  nations  that  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
Ciyilization,  may  from  that  hour  assimie  lor  their 
motto,  videri  quam  esse.  And  whenever  and  wherever 
we  see  Ostentation  substituted  for  Happiness,  Profession 
for  Friendship,  Formality  for  Keligion,  Pedantry  for 
Learning,  Buffoonery  for  Wit,  Artifice  for  Nature,  and 
Hypocrisy  for  every  thing;  these  ore  the  signs  of  the 
times  which  he  that  runs  m^y  read,  and  which  will  enable 
the  Philosopher  to  date  the  commencement  of  National 
Decay,  from  the  consummation  of  National  Befinement. 

Cifl{li|att0n.  —  Hare. 

(CHRISTIANITY  has  carried  Civilization  along  with 
J  it,  whithersoever  it  has  gone :  and,  as  if  to  show  that 
the  latter  does  not  depend  on  physical  causes,  some  of 
the  countries  the  most  civilized  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
are  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless  Barbarism. 

A  SEMI-CIVILIZED  state  of  Society,  equally  removed 
from  the  extremes  of  Barbarity  and  of  Befinement, 
seems  to  be  that  particular  meridian  under  which  aU  the 
reciprocities  and  gratuities  of  hospitality  do  most  readily 
flourish  and  aboimd.  For  it  so  happens  that  the  ease, 
the  luxury,  and  the  abundance  of  the  highest  state  of 
Civilization,  are  as  productive  of  selfishness,  as  the  dif- 
ficulties, the  privations,  and  the  sterilities  of  the  lowest, 

€Umlimiii*  —  Thomson, 

Even  from  the  Body's  Purity,  the  Mind 
Beceives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 

Clfmote.  —  Sir  W,  Tewple. 

OTJB  Country  must  be  confessed  to  be^  what  a  great 
foreign  Physician  called  it,  the  region  of  spleoi; 
which  may  arise  a  good  deal  from  the  great  uncertainty 
and  many  sudden  changes  of  our  weather  in  aU  seasons 
of  the  year :  and  how  much  these  affect  the  heads  and 
hearts,  especially  of  the  finest  tempers,  is  hard  to  be 
believed  by  men  whose  thoughts  ore  not  turned  to  such 
speculations. 
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Cldnate*  —  Justw  M(aer. 

rnHE  institationB  of  a  Gountij  depend  in  great  measttre 
X  '  on  the  Nature  of  its  Soil  and  Situation.  Many  of 
the  wants  of  man  are  awakened  or  supplied  by  these  cir- 
cumstances. To  these  wants,  manners,  laws,  and  religion 
must  shape  and  accommodate  themselres.  The  diyision 
of  Land,  and  the  rights  attached  to  it,  alter  with  the  Soil ; 
the  laws  relating  to  its  Produce,  with  its  Eertihty.  The 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  yarious  ways  modified 
by  its  Position.  The  religion  of  a  Miner  is  not  the  same 
as  the  fiedth  of  a  Shepherd,  nor  is  the  character  of  the 
ploughman  so  warlike  as  tiiat  of  the  himter.  The  ob- 
serrant  legislator  follows  the  direction  of  all  these  various 
circumstances.  The  knowledge  of  the  Na^iiral  Advantages 
or  Defects  of  a  Country  thus  form  an  essential  part  of 
political  science  and  history. 

CamnmiXrattan.  —  Fielding. 

COMMEND  a  Fool  for  his  Wit,  or  a  Knave  for  his 
Honesty,  and  they  will  receive  you  into  their  bosom. 

€ammtXtt.  —  Waller. 
S  Egypt  does  not  on  the  Clouds  rely, 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sW ; 
So  what  our  Earth  and  what  our  Heaven  demes, 
Our  ever-constant  friend,  the  Sea,  supplies. 

The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  we  know, 
Free  from  the  scorching  Sun  that  makes  it  grow ; 
Without  the  Worm  in  Persia's  Silks  we  shme ; 
And,  without  planting,  drink  of  every  vine. 

To  dig  for  wealth  we  weary  not  our  limbs : 
Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims. 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Tndians  mow ; 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 
Commerce.  —  Addison. 

AWELL-EEaULATED  Commerce  is  not,  like  law, 
physic,  or  divinity,  to  be  over-stocked  with  hands  i 
but,  on  the  contrary,  flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives 
employment  to  all  its  professors. 

Commerce.  —  Anon. 

A  STATESMAN  may  do  much  for  Commerce,  most  by 
leaving  it  alone.  A  river  never  flows  so  smoothly,  as 
when  it  follows  its  own  course,  without  either  aid  or 
check.  Let  it  make  its  own  bedi  it  wiU  do  so  better 
than  yoa  can. 


A^ 
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^t  Comet  —  ThamsoTi. 

O !  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
I  Betuming,  with  accelerated  course, 
^e  rushing  Comet  to  the  sun  descends : 
And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  earth, 
With  awftd  train  projected  o*er  the  heavens, 
The  guilty  nations  tremble. 

C0mpaniOtU(t)tp.  ~  Qreville. 

OUB  Companions  please  us  less  from  the  charms  we 
find  in  meir  conrersation,  than  from  those  thej  find 
in  ours. 

CompantatUl^^*  —  Leasing, 

THE  most  agreeable  of  all  Companions  is  a  simple,  frank 
man,  without  any  high  pretensions  to  an  oppreseiTe 
greatness ;  one  who  loves  life,  and  understands  the  use  of 
it;  obligme,  alike  at  all  hours;  above  all,  of  a  golden 
temper,  ana  steadfeist  as  an  anchor.  For  such  an  one  we 
gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the  most  brilliant  wit, 
the  profoundest  thixi^er. 

CompanSf.  —  Chesterfield, 

NO  man  can  possibly  improve  in  any  Company  for 
which  he  has  not  respect  enough  to  be  unoer  some 
degree  of  restraint. 

Company*  — -  LavcOer, 

THE  freer  you  feel  yourself  in  the  presence  of  another, 
the  more  free  is  he. 

Compattfjf.  —  Chesterfield, 

TAKE,  rather  than  give,  the  tone  of  the  Company  you 
are  in.  If  you  have  parts,  you  will  show  them,  more 
or  less,  upon  every  subject ;  and  if  you  have  not,  you  had 
better  talk  sillily  upon  a  subject  of  other  people's  than 
your  own  choosing. 

Campanji*  —  Swift. 

NATUBE  has  left  every  man  a  capacity  of  being 
agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  Company ;  and 
there  are  a  hundrea  men  sufficient^  qualified  for  both 
who,  by  a  very  few  £siults,  that  they  might  correct  in  half 
an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

Camparu^an*  —  Johnson, 

THE  Superiority  of  some  men  is  merely  local.    They 
are  great,  because  their  associates  are  Uttle, 
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CampanruUinu  —  Shakupeare. 

TTTHEN  the  Moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  Candle. 
V  V    So  doth  the  greater  gloiy  dim  the  less ; 
A  Substitute  shines  brighUy  as  a  S^g, 
Until  a  King  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  Brook 
Into  the  Main  of  Waters. 

CampKxiiarvi.  —  Addis<m. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  man's  essential  Perfection  is 
but  very  little,  his  comparative  Perfection  may  be 
very  considerable.  If  he  looks  upon  himself  in  an  ab- 
stracted light,  he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but  if  he 
considers  himself  with  regard  to  others,  he  may  find 
occasion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his  own  virtues,  at  leaat  in 
the  absence  of  another^  s  Imperfections.  This  gives  a 
different  turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  Wise  Man  and  the 
FooL  The  first  endeavours  to  shine  in  himself,  and  the 
last  to  outshine  others.  The  first  is  himibled  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  last  is  lifted  up  by  the 
discovery  of  those  which  he  observes  in  other  men.  The 
Wise  M!an  considers  what  he  wants,  and  the  Fool  what 
he  abounds  in.  The  Wise  Man  is  happy  when  he  gains 
his  own  approbation,  and  the  Fool  when  he  recommends 
himself  to  die  applause  of  those  about  him. 

CampUnmiU.  —  Chesterfield. 

COMPLIMENTS  of  Congratulation  aro  always  kindly 
taken,  and  cost  one  noting  but  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
I  consider  them  as  draughts  upon  Good  Breeding,  where 
the  exchange  is  always  greatly  in  favour  of  the  drawer. 

Campotfituin.  —  CoUon. 

THE  great  cause  of  that  delight  we  receive  from  a  fine 
Composition,  whether  it  be  in  Prose  or  in  Verse,  I 
conceive  to  be  this ;  the  marvellous  and  magic  power  it 
confers  upon  the  reader;  enabling  an  inferior  mind  at 
one  glance,  and  almost  without  an  effort,  to  seize,  to 
embrace,  and  to  enjoy  those  remote  Combinations  of 
Wit,  melting  Harmonies  of  Sound,  and  vigorous  Con- 
densations of  Sense,  that  cost  a  superior  mind  so  much 
perseverance,  labour,  and  time. 

Conceit*  —  Shakespeare. 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 
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COttCett  —  Colton, 

NONE  are  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are  so  soon  tired 
of  their  own  company,  as  those  Coxcombs  who  are 
on  the  best  terms  with  themselves. 

Cancett*  —  Pope, 

CONCEIT  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty ;   it  is 
not  only  needless,  but  impairs  what  it  would  improve. 

C0nciliaturn.  —  Cicero, 

IT  is  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  others,  and  to  turn  them  to  his  own  advantage. 

Cnntruct*  —  Shakespeare, 

Q-rvB  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment, 

Con^ttCt*  —  Oreville. 

r?  is  not  enough  that  you  can  form,  nay,  and  follow,  the 
most  excellent  Bules  for  Conducting  yourself  in  the 
world ;  you  must  also  know  when  to  deviate  from  them, 
and  where  lies  the  exception. 

CantfUCt*  —  Clarendon. 

IF  we  do  not  weigh  and  consider  to  what  end  this  life  is 
given  us,  and  thereupon  order  and  dispose  it  right, 
pretend  what  we  will  to  the  arithmetic,  we  do  not,  we 
cannot,  so  much  as  number  our  days  in  the  narrowest 
and  moflt  limited  signification. 

COtUfUCt.  —  Shakespeare, 

HAVE  more  than  thou  showest, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest. 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest^ 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest. 

Cantruct  —  JEpictetus, 

F^ON  every  fresh  accident,  turn  your  eyes  inward  and 
examine  how  you  are  qualified  to  encoimter  it.  If 
you  see  any  very  beautiful  person,  you  will  find  Con- 
tinence to  oppose  against  the  temptation.  If  labour  and 
difficulty  come  in  your  way,  you  will  find  a  remedy  in 
Hardiness  and  Kesolution.  Ii  you  lie  under  the  obloquy 
of  an  ill  tongue,  Patience  and  Meekness  ore  the  proper 
fences  against  it. 
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CflfUfUCt*  —  Sluiketpeare. 

DEFECT  of  Manners,  want  of  Government, 
Piide,  Haiightinees,  Opinion,  and  Disdain : 
The  least  of  which, 

Loseth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Cnntruct  —  Seneca. 

I  WILL  goYem  my  life,  and  my  thoughts,  as  if  the 
whole  world  were  to  see  the  one,  and  to  read  the 
other ;  for  what  does  it  signify,  to  make  anything  a  secret 
to  my  neighbour,  when  to  GK>d  (who  is  the  s^rcher  of 
our  hearts;  all  our  priyacies  are  open  ? 

COfAruct*  —  Fuller. 

ALL  the  while  thou  Uyest  ill,  thou  hast  the  trouble^ 
distraction,  inconyenienoes  of  life,  but  not  the  sweets 
and  true  use  of  it. 

Cnitiruct*  —  Epicietiu. 

AS  in  walking  it  is  your  great  care  not  to  run  your  foot 
upon  a  nail,  or  to  tread  awry,  and  strain  your  leg ; 
so  let  it  be  in  all  the  Affairs  of  Human  Life,  not  to  hurt 
your  Mind,  or  offend  your  Judgment.  And  this  rule,  if 
observed  carefully  in  all  your  deportment,  will  be  a 
mighty  security  to  you  in  your  imdertakings. 

C0tUruct«  —  Shakespeare. 

OBEY  thy  parents,  keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not ; 
commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse ;  set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  array.  . .  .  Keep  thy  foot  out  of 
brothels,  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books. 

Conduct.  —  Milton. 

Son  of  Heay'n  and  Earth, 
Attend :  that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  Gk>d ; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself 
That  is,  to  thy  Obedience ;  therein  stand. 

CntUfUCt*  —  Joanna  Baillie. 

I  Tike  of  wort^  men  whate'er  they  give : 
Their  Heart  1  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  Hand ; 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  Word, 
Or  the  Civility  of  placid  Looks. 
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ULatitsutt.  —  Pope. 

"TTTTHEN  we  are  young,  we  are  slaTiBhly  employed  in 
tV    procuring  somethmg  whereby  we  may  live  com- 
fortably when  we  grow  old ;  and  when  we  are  old,  we 
perceive  it  is  too  late  to  live  as  we  proposed. 

COtitruct.  —  Coioper, 

DiSGnrsT  conceal*  d 
Is  oft-times  proof  of  Wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

CnntftUt.  —  Shakespeare, 

Self-love  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-n^lecting. 

Cntitruct.  —  Joanna  Baillie, 

I  WOULD,  God  knows,  in  a  poor  woodman's  hut 
Have  spent  my  peaceful  days,  and  shar'd  my  crust 
With  her  who  would  have  cheer' d  me,  rather  fer 
Than  on  this  Throne ;  but  being  what  I  am, 
m  be  it  nobly. 

Conduct*  —  Byron. 

To  what  ^phs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  Human  Duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  bom  due, 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves ! 

Conduct*  —  Shakespeare. 

LoYE  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none ;  be  able  for  thine  Enemy 
Bather  in  power,  than  use :  and  keep  thy  Friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key ;  be  checked  for  Silence, 
JBut  never  taxed  for  Speech. 

CntUruct.  —  MUton. 

Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  Knowledge  answerable,  add  Faith. 
Add  Virtue,  Patience,  Temperance,  add  Love, 
By  name  to  come  call'd  Charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possesK 
A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  tar. 
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CanftMatu  —  Pop€, 

A  MAN  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been 
in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in  other  words, 
that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday. 

C0nStfntC(*  —  Shakespeare, 
Trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  Faith. 

ConStrnue.  ~-  CoUon, 

"TITHEN  young,  we  trust  ourselves  too  much,  and  we 
VY  trust  others  too  little  when  old.  Bashness  is  the 
error  of  Youth,  timid  caution  of  Age.  Manhood  U  the 
isthmus  between  the  two  extremes ;  the  ripe  and  fertile 
season  of  Action,  when  alone  we  can  hope  to  find  the 
head  to  contrive,  united  with  the  hand  to  execute. 

ConStretlce.  —  Lavater. 

TE.XJST  him  little  who  praises  all,  liim  less  who  censures 
aU,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about  all. 

€aiXitiei\tt*  —  Addison. 

AMAN*S  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches 
of  his  own  Heart ;  his  next,  to  escape  the  censures 
of  the  World.  If  the  last  interferes  with  the  fonner,  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  neglected ;  but  otherwise  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest  mind,  than  to 
see  those  approbations  which  it  gives  itself  seconded  by 
the  applauses  of  the  public. 

€an^titntt*  —  Colton. 

"ITTE  should  have  all  our  commxmications  with  men,  as 
V  V    in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  with  Otod,  as  in  the 
presence  of  men. 

€avatientt*  —  Colton, 

THE  Breast  of  a  good  man  is  a  little  heaven  commencing 
on  earth ;  where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned  witli  un« 
rivalled  influence,  every  subjugated  passion,  "like  the 
wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his  word." 

C0tU?(tencC.  —  Fuller, 

BE  fearful  only  of  thyself ;  and  stand  in  awe  of  none 
more  than  of  thine  own  Conscience.  There  is  a  Cato 
in  every  man ;  a  severe  Censor  of  his  marmers.  And  he 
that  reverences  this  Judges  will  seldom  do  anytliing  ho 
need  repent  o^ 
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THE  most  reckless  Sinner  against  his  own  Conscience 
has  always  in  the  background  the 'consolation,  that 
he  will  go  on  in  this  course  only  this  time,  or  only  so 
long,  but  that  at  such  a  time  he  will  amend.  We  may  be 
assured  that  we  do  not  stand  clear  with  our  own  Con- 
sciences, so  long  as  we  determine,  or  project,  or  even  hold 
it  possible,  at  some  future  time  to  alter  our  course  of 
action. 

CnnAtxtntt.  —  South. 

A  PALSY  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  or  a  fever  dry  up 
a  fountain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  drjr  U]p,  or  impair 
the  delight  of  Conscience.  For  it  lies  within,  it  centres  in 
the  heart,  it  grows  into  the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  so 
that  it  accompanies  a  man  to  his  grave ;  he  never  outlives 
it,  and  that  for  this  cause  only  because  he  cannot  outlive 
himself. 

€anicimct,  —  Horace. 

NOT  even  for  an  hour  can  you  bear  to  be  alone,  nor 
can  you  advantageously  apply  your  leisure  time,  but 
you  endeayour,  a  fugitive  and  wanderer,  to  escape  from 
yourself  now  vainly  seeking  to  banish  Bemorse  by  wine, 
and  now  by  sleep ;  but  the  gloomy  companion  presses  on 
you,  and  pursues  you  as  you  fly. 

€>an^titntt.  —  Shakespeare. 

UnnaturaIi  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

€onititnct.  —  South. 

No  man  ever  offended  his  own  Conscience,  but  first  or 
last  it  was  revenged  upon  him  for  it. 

ConiJdniC^.  —  ShaJceepeare, 

CONSCIENCE,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  mau  can- 
not  steal,  but  it  accnseth  him ;  a  man  cannot  swear, 
but  it  checks  him ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's 
wife^  but  it  detects  him. 

r^  thou  wouldst  be  informed  what  God  has  written 
concerning  thee  in  Heaven,  look  into  thine  own  Bosom, 
and  see  what  graces  he  hath  there  wrought  in  thee. 
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iCOlUt  dctitt  •  —  Shaketpeare, 

TTTHO  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  Time, 
V  V  The  Oppressor's  wrong,  the  Proud  Man's  contumelj, 
The  pangs  of  despised  Lore,  the  Law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  Office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  Merit  of  the  unwortny  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  £srdels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,-^ 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  tliat  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  (Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all  { 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  Besolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awiy, 
And  lose  the  name  of  Action. 

ConiJdnice.  —  8.  T.  Coleridge. 

CAN  anything  be  more  dreadful,  than  the  Thought  that 
an  innocent  child  has  inherited  from  you  a  disease, 
or  a  weakness,  the  penalty  in  yourself  of  sin,  or  want  of 
caution. 

Canitimtt.  —  Mason, 

'Tis  ever  thus 
With  noble  minds,  if  chance  they  slide  to  folly ; 
Bemorse  stines  deeper,  and  relentless  Conscience^ 
Pours  more  m  gall  into  the  bitter  cup 
Of  their  severe  Bepentance. 

CotiKdnue*  —  CoUon. 

TO  be  satisfied  with  the  Acquittal. of  the  World,  though 
accompanied  with  the  secret  Condemnation  of  Con- 
sdence,  this  is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind ;  but  it  requires 
a  soul  of  no  common  stamp  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own 
Acquittal,  and  to  despise  the  Condemnation  of  the  World. 

COtUCcieme.  —  Drydem. 

Hbss,  hero  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day ; 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumben, 
The  hag  ukat  rides  my  dreams. 
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ConiJCtmce.  —  Steele, 

THE  World  will  never  be  in  any  manner  of  order  or 
tranquillity,  until  men  are  firmly  convinced,  that 
Conscience,  Honour,  and  Credit  are  all  in  one  interest; 
and  that  without  the  concurrence  of  the  former,  the  lattcjf 
are  but  impositions  upon  ourselves  and  others. 

COtllfCfttUt*  —  Shakespeare, 

WHAT  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  Heart  untainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel. 
Whose  Conscience  with  Injustice  is  corrupted. 

CotuTCtence.  —  Milton, 

HE  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  Breast, 
May  sit  i'  th*  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  Soul,  and  foul  Thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
TTiTnaplf  is  his  own  dimgeon. 

ULnXiitxmtt.  —  Fuller. 

A  GUILTY  Conscience  is  like  a  whirlpool  drawing  in 
all  to  itself,  which  would  otherwise  pass  by. 

COtUJCtettce.  —  Young, 

CONSCIENCE,what  art  thou?  thou  tremendous  Power! 
Who  dost  inhabit  us  without  our  leave ; 
And  art  within  ourselves,  another  sel^ 
A  master-self,  that  loves  to  domineer. 
And  treat  the  monarch  frankly  as  the  slave ; 
How  dost  thou  light  a  torch  to  distant  deeds  ? 
Make  the  past,  present,  and  the  future  ^own  ? 
How,  ever  and  anon,  awake  the  soul. 
As  with  a  peal  of  thunder,  to  strange  horrors, 
In  this  long  restless  dream,  which  idiots  hug, 
!Nay,  wise  men  flatter  with  the  name  of  life. 

iE^IMitXtttXt*  —  Shakespeare. 

Thott  tums't  mine  eyes  into  my  very  Soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

ConiJCtence.  —  Shakespeare. 
Betteb  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace^ 
Than  on  the  Torture  of  the  Mind  to  lio 
Li  restless  ecstacy. 
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^XHidzmt.  —  Byron. 

HoBBOB  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  Thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  Hell  within  him  ;  for  within  him  HeU 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  firom  Hell 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himfu>1f  can  flj 
By  change  of  place. 

ConiiCtaTte.  ~  Orahhe. 

OH!  Conscience!  Conscience!  Man's  most  &ithfdl  friend. 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend : 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art,  oh !  woe  for  me,  his  deadhest  foe ! 

CoiUiCttnce.  —  Byron. 

YET  still  there  whispers  the  Small  Yoioe  within, 
Heard  through  Ghdn's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din : 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Man'»  Conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God ! 

Coniicience.  —  Shakespeare. 

I  PEEL  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  Conscience. 

(E^tmitXXXiXt.  —  Shakespeare. 

Mr  Conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  eveiy  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  Villain. 

HLfiXt&XmxXt.  —  Byron. 

Thebe  is  no  future  paug 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemned 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL 

CoUiicfence.  —  Byron. 

THE  Mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes. 
Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire. 
In  drde  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throc^ 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  and  sole  relief  she  knows : 
The  stin^  she  nourished  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vaiD, 
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Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain. 
So  do  the  dark  in  Soul  expire, 
Or  h've  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ; 
So  writhes  the  mind  Bemorse  hath  riven, 
XTnfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  Heaven, 
Parkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death ! 

Cnxni^Viimii.  —  La  Bruyhre. 

TO  feel  the  want  of  reason  is  next  to  having  it ;  an  idiot 
is  not  capaUe  of  this  sensation.  The  best  thing  next 
to  wit  is  a  Consciousness  that  it  is  not  in  us ;  without 
wit>  a  man  might  then  know  how  to  behave  himself,  so  as 
not  to  appear  to  be  a  fool  or  a  coxcomb. 

C0ni$equenceir«  —  CoUon. 

AS  the  dimensions  of  the  tree  are  not  always  regulated 
bj  the  size  of  the  seed,  so  the  Consequences  of  things 
are  not  always  proportionate  to  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  those  events  that  have  produced  them.  Thus,  the 
American  Bevolution,  from  which  little  was  expected, 
produced  much ;  but  the  French  Bevolution,  from  which 
much  was  expected,  produced  little. 

CotU^alottatU  —  Jlousseau. 

CONSOLATION  indiscreetly  pressed  upon  us,  when  we 
are  suffering  under  afiliction,  only  serves  to  increase 
our  pain,  and  to  render  our  grief  more  poignant. 

CotU^tracj;*  —  Shakespeare. 

O  CoNSPntAcr! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?    O,  then,  by  day, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage ?    Seek  none,  Conspiracy; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability. 

Contemplattan.  —  Bumet, 

THEBE  is  no  lasting  pleasure  but  Contemplation ;  all 
others  grow  flat  and  insipid  upon  frequent  use ;  and 
when  a  man  hath  run  through  a  set  of  vanities,  in  the 
declension  of  his  age,  he  knows  not  what  to  do  with  him- 
self, if  he  cannot  tmnk :  he  saunters  about  from  one  duU 
buaonesB  to  another,  to  wear  out  time ;  and  hath  no  reason 
to  value  Life  but  because  he  is  afraid  of  Death* 
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(^Xdtnjlt*  —  Shakespeare, 

What  yalour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
"When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  awaj  ? 

Cantempt  —  S^an. 

Pabdok  is  for  men. 
And  not  for  reptiles — ^we  have  none  for  Steno, 
And  no  resentment ;  things  like  him  must  sting, 
And  higher  beings  suffer :  'tis  the  charter 
Of  life.    The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder^s  fimg 
May  have  the  crawler  crushed,  but  feels  no  anger ; 
'Twas  the  worm's  nature ;  and  some  men  are  worms 
In  soul  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. 

Contmipt  —  Chetterfield. 

F)  is  yery  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  Contempt 
than  Besentmeut,  the  former  being  nerer  forgiyen,  but 
the  latter  sometimes  forgot. 

Contnnpt.  —  Maennger. 

Thb  Prince  that  pardons 
GRie  first  affiront  offer'd  to  Majesty, 
Inyites  a  second,  rendering  that  power, 
Subjects  should  tremble  at,  contemptible. 
Ingratitude  is  a  monster. 
To  be  strangled  in  the  birth. 

Content.  —  Speruer, 
'T  is  the  Mynd  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  poore } 
Por  some^  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will. 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store ; 
And  other,  that  hath  little,  asks  no  more, 
But  in  that  little  is  both  rich  and  wise ; 
Por  Wisdome  is  most  riches ;  Pooles  therefore 
They  are  which  Fortune's  doe  by  vowes  devize, 
Sith  each  unto  himself  his  life  may  fortunize. 

^OnttttX*  —  Shakespeare. 

Best  State,  contentless. 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
Worse  than  the  worst,  Content. 

Content.  —  Shakespeare. 
He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  Content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
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Contmt.  —  Shakespeare. 

MY  Crown  is  in  my  Heart,  not  on  my  Head ; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  Crown  is  called  Content  j 
A  Crown  it  is  that  seldom  Kings  enjoy. 

Contntt«  —  ShaJcespeare. 

PooB,  and  Content,  is  rich  and  rich  enough  | 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Contmtment.  —  Tucker. 

THE  Point  of  Aim  for  our  Vigilance  to  hold  in  view,  is 
to  dwell  upon  the  brightest  parts  in  every  prospect, 
to  call  off  the  thoughts  when  running  upon  disagreeable 
Objects,  and  strive  to  be  pleased  with  the  present  circum- 
stances surrounding  us. 

Cantmtmmt  —  CoUo'n. 

THEBE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  perfect  Con- 
tentment is  in  the  Head;  for  every  individual  is 
thorooghly  satisfied  with  his  own  proportion  of  Brains. 
Socrat^  was  so  weU  aware  of  this,  tnat  he  would  not 
start  as  a  ^Teacher  of  Truth,  but  as  an  Inquirer  after  it. 
As  a  teacher,  he  would  have  had  many  disputers,  but  no 
disciples;  he  therefore  adopted  the  humbler  mode  of 
investigation,  and  instiQed  his  knowledge  into  others, 
under  the  mask  of  seeking  information  from  them. 

Contentment  —  Qremlle. 

WITHOUT  Content,  we  shall  find  it  almost  as  difficult 
to  please  others  as  ourselves. 

Canttguitj;.  —  Greville. 

MEN  and  Statues  that  are  admired  in  an  elevated 
Situation,  have  a  very  different  effect  upon  us  when 
we  approach  them :  the  first  appears  less  than  we  imagined 
them,  the  last  bigger. 

Conttjiuitsf.  —  CoUon. 

SPEAXING-  generally,  no  man  appears  great  to  his 
Contemporaries,  for  the  same  reason  that  no  man  is 
great  to  his  Servants — ^both  know  too  much  of  him, 

J^elf'ControL  —  Cato. 

I  THINE!  the  first  Virtue  is  to  restrain  the  Tongue :  he 
approaches  nearest  to  the  GK>ds,  who  knows  how  to  be 
silent,  even  though  he  is  in  the  right. 
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j^U'ControL  —  Shakespeare, 

Betteb  conquest  nerer  can'st  thou  make, 
Than  arm  thj  constant  and  tliy  nobler  Ports 
Against  giddy  loose  Suggestions. 

ContmbfriTS.  —  Butler, 

"E  could  raise  Scruples  dark  and  nice^ 
And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 
As  if  Divinity  had  cat>ch*d 
The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratched. 

Contraberjjj;.  —  Colton. 

WE  are  more  inclined  to  hate  one  another  for  Points 
on  which  we  differ,  than  to  love  one  another  for 
Points  on  which  we  agree.  The  reason  perhaps  is  this ; 
when  we  find  others  that  agree  with  us,  we  seldom  trouble 
ourselves  to  confirm  that  Agreement ;  but  when  we  chance 
on  those  that  differ  with  us,  we  are  zealous  both  to  con- 
vince and  to  convert  them.  Our  Pride  is  hurt  by  tlie 
Failure,  and  disappointed  Pride  engenders  Hatred. 

€onbtt^«t\an,  —  Addison, 

ONE  would  think  that  the  lai^er  the  Company  is  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  Thoughts 
and  Subjects  would  be  started  into  discourse ;  but  instead 
of  this  we  find  that  Conversation  is  never  so  much 
straitened  and  confined  as  in  numerous  assembhes. 

Conbenfatton.  —  CoUon. 

WHEN  we  are  in  the  Company  of  sensible  men  we 
ought  to  be  doubly  cautious  of  talking  too  much, 
lest  we  lose  two  good  things,  their  good  opinion,  and  our 
own  improvement ;  for  what  we  have  to  say  we  know,  but 
what  they  have  to  say  we  know  not. 

€atlbttiat\att.  —  Addison. 

rr  private  Conversation  between  intimate  !EViends,  the 
wisest  men  very  ofi»n  talk  like  the  weakest ;  for  indeed 
the  ^jJlriTig  with  a  Friend  is  nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

€anbtriatixitL  —  Steele. 

r?  is  a  Secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use  in 
the  Conduct  of  Life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's 
Conversation,  the  first  thing  you  thould  consider  is, 
whether  he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that 
you  should  hear  hmu 
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ConfianJattnn.  —  La  Brwfhre. 

THEEE  is  speaking  well,  speaking  easily,  speaking 
justly,  and  speskking  seasonably;  It  is  offending  against 
the  last,  to  speak  of  entertainments  before  the  indigent; 
of  sound  limbs  and  health  before  the  infirm ;  of  houses 
and  lands  before  one  who  has  not  so  much  as  a  dwelling: 
in  a  word,  to  speak  of  your  prosperity  before  the 
miserable ;  this  Conversation  is  cruel,  and  the  comparison 
which  naturally  arises  in  them  betwixt  their  condition 
and  yours  is  excruciating. 

ConbOTjiattOn.  —  La  Bruyhre, 

AMONG-ST  such  as  out  of  Cunning  hear  all  and  talk 
little,  be  sure  to  talk  less ;   or  if  you  must  talk,  say 
little. 

C0nfianjatf0n.  —  Burhe, 

THE  Perfection  of  Conversation  is  not  to  play  a  regular 
sonata,  but,  like  the  ^olian  harp,  to  await  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  passing  breeze. 

Confieriiattanu  —  Sir  William  Temple. 

IN  Conversation,  Humour  is  more  than  Wit,  Easiness 
more  th^  Knowledge ;  few  desire  to  learn,  or  to  think 
they  need  it ;  all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or,  if  not,  to  be  easy. 

Confieriiatiom  —  CoUon, 

SOME  Praters  are  so  full  of  their  own  Gabble,  and  so 
fond  of  their  own  Discord,  that  they  would  not  sus- 
pend their  eternal  Monotonies,  to  hear  the  Wit  of  Sheridan, 
or  the  Point  of  Swift ;  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop 
the  saw  of  a  task- working  stone  cutter,  by  the  melodies  of 
an  ^olian  harp.  Others  again  there  are,  who  hide  that 
Ignorance  in  silent  Gravity  that  these  expose  by  sUly 
Talk ;  but  they  are  so  coldly  correct,  and  so  methodically 
dull,  that  any  attempt  to  raise  the  slumbering  sparks  of 
G-enius  by  means  of  such  instruments,  would  be  to  stir 
up  a  languishing  fire  with  a  poker  of  ice.  There  is  a  third 
class,  forming  a  great  majority,  being  a  heavy  compound 
of  the  two  former,  and  possessing  many  of  the  properties 
peculiar  to  each ;  thus  they  have  just  Ignorance  enough  to 
talk  amongst  Fools,  and  just  Sense  enough  to  be  silent 
amongst  Wits.  But  they  have  no  Vivacity  in  themselves, 
nor  relish  for  it  in  ano&er :  to  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
ball  of  Conversation  with  such  partners  would  be  to  play 
a  game  of  fives  against  a  bed  oifeathers* 
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HE  only  will  please  long,  who  bj  tempering  the  acidity 
of  Satire  with  the  Sugar  of  Ciyility,  and  allajing  the 
heat  of  Wit  with  the  frigidity  of  Humble  Chat,  can  make 
the  true  Punch  of  Conyersation ;  and  as  that  punch  can 
be  drunk  in  the  greatest  quantity  which  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  water,  so  that  Companion  will  be  oftenest 
welcome,  whose  Talk  flows  out  with  inoffensive  copious- 
ness, and  unenyied  insipidity, 

Confimtatton.  —  CoUon, 

SOME  men  are  yery  entertaining  for  a  first  Interview, 
but  after  that  they  are  exhausted,  and  run  out ;  on  a 
second  Meeting  we  shall  find  them  very  flat  and  mono- 
tonous :  like  huid  organs,  we  have  heard  all  their  tunes. 

ConbtriTatfOn.  —  Addison. 

THAT  part  of  life  which  we  ordinarily  understand  by 
the  word  Conversation,  is  an  indulgence  to  the  sociable 
part  of  our  make;  and  should  inclme  us  to  bring  our 
proportion  of  goodwill  or  good  humour  among  the  Friends 
we  meet  with,  and  not  to  trouble  them  with  relations 
which  must  of  necessity  oblige  them  to  a  real  or  feigned 
affliction.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases,  uneasinesses,  and 
dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no  means  to  be  obtruded  upon 
oar  Friends.  If  we  would  consider  how  httle  of  this 
vicissitude  of  motion  and  rest,  which  we  call  life,  is  spent 
with  satisfaction,  we  should  be  more  tender  of  our  friends, 
than  to  bring  them  httle  sorrows  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerful  life;  therefore 
valetudinarians  should  be  sworn,  before  they  enter  into 
Company,  not  to  say  a  word  of  themselves  until  the 
meeting  breaks  up. 

C0nfim{att0n.  ~  From  the  French. 

SPEATT  little  and  well  if  you  wish  to  be  considered  as 
possessing  merit. 

ConbmtattOm  —  Fuller. 

NEYEB   contend  with   one  that  is  foolish,   proud, 
positive,  testy;  or  with  a  superior,  or  a  down  in 
matter  of  Argament* 

CavtIitxMian.  —  Sir  WilUam  Temple, 

THE  first  ingredient  in  Conversation  is  Truth,  the  next 
Gtood  Sense^  the  third  Gtood  Humour,  and  the  fourth 
Wit. 
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C0nfin:iJatt0n.  —  Lavater. 

HE  who  sedulouslj  attends,  pointedly  asks,  calmly 
speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when  he  has  no 
more  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  best  requisites 
of  Man. 

€ovAtriaXian.  —  Std/t, 

NOTHING-  is  more  generally  exploded  than  the  folly  of 
talking  too  much;  yet  I  rarely  remember  to  have 
seen  five  people  together,  where  some  one  among  them  has 
not  beffli  predominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint 
and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But  amon^  such  as  deal  in 
Multitude  of  Words,  none  are  comparaole  to  the  sober 
dehberate  Talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought  and 
caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into  several 
digressions,  finds  a  hint  that  puts  him  in  mind  of  another 
Story,  which  he  promise;  to  tell  you  when  this  is  done ; 
comes  back  regularly  to  his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to 
mind  some  person's  name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of 
his  memory:  the  whole  Company  all  this  while  is  in 
suspense ;  at  length,  he  says  it  is  no  matter,  and  so  goes 
on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps  proves  at 
last  a  Story  the  Company  has  heard  ^Oty  times  before. 

(S^OnhtX^BtiOn*  —  Zimmerman. 

IN  the  sallies  of  Badinage  a  poHte  fool  shines ;  but  in 
Gravity  he  is  as  awkward  as  an  elephant  disporting. 

C0nfin:ifatt0n.  —  Steele, 

BEAUTY  is  never  so  lovely  as  when  adorned  with  the 
Smile,  and  Conversation  never  sits  easier  upon  us 
than  when  we  now  and  then  discharge  ourselves  in  a 
symphony  of  Laughter,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
called,  the  Chorus  of  Conversation. 

C0nba:iJatt0n.  —  Voltaire, 

THE  secret  of  tiring  is  to  say  everything  that  can  bei 
said  on  the  subject. 

Confiarj^ottiin.  —  Swift, 

ONE  of  the  best  Bules  in  Conversation  is,  never  to  say 
a  thing  which  any  of  the  Company  can  reasonably 
wish  we  had  rather  left  imsaid :  nor  can  there  any  thuig 
be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which  people  meet 
together,  than  to  part  imsatisfied  with  each  otbfr  or 
themselves. 
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Confiarj^atCon.  —  La  Bochefoueauld. 

THE  extreme  pleasure  we  take  in  tallung  of  ourselTes 
should  make  us  fear  that  we  give  veiy  little  to  those 
who  listen  to  us. 

C0tlfin'l$at{0tl*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

ONE  thing  which  makes  us  find  so  few  people  who 
appear  reasonahle  and  agreeable  in  Conversation  is, 
that  there  is  scarcelj  any  one  who  does  not  think  more  of 
what  he  is  about  to  say  tlian  of  answering  precisely  what 
is  said  to  him.  The  clever^t  and  most  complaisant 
people  content  themselves  with  merely  showing  an  atten- 
tive Countenance,  while  we  can  see  in  their  eyes  and  mind 
a  wandering  from  what  is  said  to  them,  and  an  impatience 
to  return  to  what  they  wish  to  say ;  instead  of  reflecting 
that  it  is  a  bad  method  of  pleasing  or  per?uadins  others, 
to  be  so  studious  of  pleasing  oneself;  and  that  listening 
well  and  answering  well  is  one  of  the  greatest  Perfections 
that  can  be  attained  in  Conversation. 

ConbOTjiation.  —  CoUon. 

TTTHEN"  I  meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely,  or  con- 
VV  verse  confiisedly,  I  am  apt  to  suspect  two  things ; 
first,  that  such  persons  do  not  understand  themselves ; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  being  under- 
stood by  others. 

ConbUltaltts.  —  Armstrong. 

WHAT  dext'rous  thousands  just  within  the  goal 
Of  Wild  Debauch  direct  their  nightly  course ! 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But  ah !  what  woes  remain  ?  life  rolls  apace. 
And  that  incurable  disease,  old  age, 
In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt. 
More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime. 

Ccnfieririon.  —  CoUon. 

THE  most  zealous  Converters  are  always  the  most 
rancorous,  when  they  fail  of  producing  Convictioi* ; 
but  when  they  succeed,  they  love  their  new  Disciples  far 
better  than  those  whose  Establishment  in  the  faith 
neither  excited  their  zeal  to  the  combat,  nor  rewarded 
their  prowess  with  victory. 
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Cnv^ttivaa*  —  Goethe. 

As  to  the  value  of  Conyersions,  God  alone  can  judge. 
God  aloue  can  know  how  wide  are  the  steps  which 
the  soul  has  to  take  before  it  can  approach  to  a  Com- 
munity with  him,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Perfect,  or  to  the 
Intercourse  and  Friendship  of  higher  natures. 

tS^f  Coquette.  —  Joanna  Baillie. 

Shb  who  only  finds  her  Self-esteem 
In  others*  Admiration,  b^s  an  alms ; 
Depends  on  others  for  her  doily  food, 
And  is  the  very  servant  of  her  slaves ; 
Tho*  oftentimes,  in  a  fantastic  hour, 
0*er  men  she  may  a  childish  poVr  exert. 
Which  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 

Corrupts  Colent  —  Shaketpeare. 

THE  gentleman  is  leam'd,  and  a  most  rare  Speaker, 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  Training  sucli. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himflelf. 
Yet  see, 

When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt. 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  £ur. 

ComtpttOn.  —  BwrJce. 

THE  age  unquestionably  produces,  (whether  in  a  greater 
or  less  nimiber  than  in  former  times,  I  know  not,) 
daring  Frofiigates  and  insidious  Hypocrites.  What  then? 
Am  I  not  to  avail  myself  of  whatever  good  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  because  of  the  mixture  of  evil  that  will 
always  be  in  it  ?  The  smallness  of  the  quantity  in  cur- 
rency only  heightens  the  value. 

CorrupttatU  —  Shahetpeare^ 

This  man  so  complete, 
Who  was  enrolled  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we^ 
Almost  with  list'ning  ravish'd,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech,  a  minute ;  he,  my  Lady, 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  Graces 
That  once  were  his ;  and  is  become  as  black, 
As  if  besmeared  in  Hell. 
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C0mt]ptton.  —  ShaketpMre, 

OTHAT  estates,  degrees  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  dear  Honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  Merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare ! 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
Prom  the  true  seed  of  honour !    And  how  much  Honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
TobenewgamishM! 

Comi^turn.  —  CoWm, 

lUTENf  by  associating  in  large  masses,  as  in  camps,  and 
lu  in  cities,  improve  their  Talents,  but  impair  their 
Yirtues,  and  strengthen  their  Minds,  but  wetucen  their 
Morals ;  thus  a  retrocession  in  the  one,  is  too  often  tho 
price  they  pay  for  a  refinement  in  the  other. 

CorruptUin.  —  Shakespeare, 

THEY  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  wfll  do  none^ 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  of  stone^ 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  Heav*n*s  graces. 
And  husband  Nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  ercellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  Infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity ; 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

ComtptCatU  —  Shakespeare. 

IF  that  the  Heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  Offences, 
'Twill  come. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself 
liike  monsters  01  the  deep. 

€autVitl.  —  Fuller. 

Good  Counsels  observed  are  chains  to  grace. 

a 
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CONSULT  your  Priend  ou  all  things,  especially  on 
those  whicn  respect  yourselfl  His  Counsd  may  then 
be  useful,  where  your  own  self-loye  might  impair  your 
Judgment. 

C0UnciL  —  Shakespeare, 

LET  our  Alliance  be  combined. 
Our  best  Eriends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd 
out; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  Council, 
fiow  coyert  matters  may  be  best  disclosed, 
.and  open  perils  surest  answered. 

tS^e  Cottntrs*  —  MUion, 

AWILDEBNESS  of  sweets ;  for  Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play*d  at  will 
Her  yirgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  aboye  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 

COUtltrp  %{Xt*  —  Co¥fper. 

HOW  yarious  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  worm  an  idler  too ! 
Friends,  books,  a  Ghirdeu,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  Nature  in  her  cultiyated  trim. 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inyiting  him  abroad. 

Country  %iSt*  —  Covoper. 

\jS.  for  a  Lodee  in  some  yast  Wilderness, 
Some  bounoless  contiguity  of  Shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  and  successful  war 
Might  neyer  reach  me  more !    My  ear  is  pain*d. 
My  soul  is  sick  with  eyery  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

Country  MMt.  —  Cowper, 

THE  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns ; 
The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness  iJiat  o  ershade,  distort. 
And  mar  the  fiace  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears. 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  giyes  tho  fair 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own* 
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Country  Xrtte.  —  Thomaon, 

rpSBICE  happy  he !  who  on  the  sunless  side 
JL  Of  a  romantic  Mountain,  Forest  crown'd. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  Shade  reclines ; 
Or  in  the  gehd  cayems,  Wood-bine  wrought, 
And  fresh  Dedew*d  with  ever  spouting  StreamS| 
Sits  coolly  calm ;  while  all  the  world  without^ 
Unsatisfy'd,  and  sick,  tosses  at  noon. 
Emblem  instructiTe  of  the  yirtuous  man, 
Who  keeps  his  temper'd  mind  serene,  and  pure^ 
And  every  passion  aptly  hannonized. 
Amid  a  janing  world  with  yioe  enflamed. 

COtttlttQ  fUU.  —  Cowper. 

GOD  made  the  Country,  and  man  made  the  Town. 
What  wonder,  then,  tluit  health  and  yirtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threaten'd  in  the  Fields  and  QxoTes. 

Country  fLiU*  —  Thornton, 

HEBE  too  dwells  simple  Truth ;  plain  Innocence  % 
Unsullied  Beauty ;  sound  unbroken  Youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  wiui  a  Uttle  pleas'd ; 
Health  ever  blooming ;  unambitious  Toil  1 
CSalm  Contemplation,  and  poetic  Ease. 

C0UtlttQ  %,\Xt*  —  Cotoper, 

rilHE  Y  love  the  Country,  and  none  eibe,  who  seek 
X.  For  their  own  sake  its  Silence  and  its  Shade : 
Delights  which  who  would  leave  that  has  a  hearty 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought. 

C0Untr9  JLiU*  —  Feter  Pindar. 

THEBE  Health,  so  wild  and  gay,  with  bosom  bare^ 
And  rosy  cheek,  keen  eye,  and  flowing  hair, 
Trips  with  a  smile  die  breezy  Scene  along, 
And  pours  the  8])irit  of  Content  in  song. 

CoutlttQ  Eife.  —  Thomaon. 

OH  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he !  who  fiu*  from  public  rage^ 
Deep  in  the  Vale,  with  a  choice  few  retir'd, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleaaures  of  the  Bural  Life. 
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C0untrs  Eife*  —  Milton. 

Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  so  sweet  retired  Solitude ; 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplfttioix, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
That  in  the  yarious  bustle  of  Besort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair*  d. 

Cnuntrs  Eife.  —  Thomson. 

Now  firom  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  Fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  daeh  the  trembling  drops 
From  the  Bent  Bush,  as  through  the  verdant  Maze 
Of  Sweet-brier  Hedges  I  pursue  my  walk. 

€0untrs  Eife.  —  Cowper. 

^rpiS  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  Betreat, 

X  To  peep  at  such  a  world. 
To  see  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates, 
A.t  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  xmiojured  ear. 

C0untrs  Eife.  —  Thomson. 

PERHAPS  thy  loVd  Lucinda  shares  thy  Walk, 
With  soul  to  thine  attun'd.    Then  Nature  all 
Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love ; 
And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world, 
Toss'd  by  ungenerous  passions,  sinks  away.    ' 

C0ttrage*  —  Ben  Jonson. 

A  VALIANT  Man 
Ought  not  to  undergo  or  tempt  a  danger, 
But  worthily,  and  l^  selected  ways, 
He  undertakes  by  reason,  not  by  chance. 
His  Valour  is  the  salt  t'  his  other  virtueSp 
Tbefre  all  unseason'd  without  it. 

COUXKflt*  —  Shakespeare, 

CoHB  all  to  ruin ; 
Let  thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  Fride^  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  Stoutness :  for  I  mock  at  death. 
With  a  big  Heart  as  thou.    Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  Yaliantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  &om  me; 
But  owe  thy  Fiide  thyseli 
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Courage*  —  Shakeipeare. 

I  DO  not  think  a  Brayer  G^tleman, 
More  actiye-yaliant,  or  more  yaliant-yoongi 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  aliye, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  witli  noble  deeds. 

Coitrase.  —  Joanna  BaUlie. 

rilHE  Braye  Man  is  not  he  who  feeU  no  fear, 
X  For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he  whose  noble  Soul  its  Fear  subdues, 
And  brayelj  dares  the  Danger  nature  shrinks  finom. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight, 
Away  with  them !  there  is  not  in  their  crew 
One  yaliant  Spirit. 

C0Ut8St.  —  ShaJcetpeare, 

He  stopp*d  the  fliers  1 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  Terror  into  Sport ;  as  wayes  before 
A  yessd  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 
And  feU  below  his  stem. 

Couragt.  —  CoUon. 

PnrSICAL  Courage,  which  despises  all  danger,  will 
make  a  man  braye  in  one  way :  and  Moral  Courage, 
which  despises  all  opinion,  will  make  a  man  braye  in 
another.  The  former  would  seem  most  necessary  for  the 
camp,  the  latter  for  council ;  but  to  constitute  a  great 
man,  both  are  necessary. 

Caurase.  —  Shajtethufy. 

FTtBUE  Courage  is  cool  and  calm.  The  brayest  of  men 
X  haye  the  le^  of  a  brutal  bullying  insolence ;  and  in 
the  yeiT  time  of  danger  are  found  l£e  most  serene  and 
free.  Kage,  we  know,  can  make  a  coward  forget  himself 
and  fight.  But  what  is  done  in  fury  or  anger  can  nerer 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  Courage. 

C01traSt*  —  Dryden. 

A'N  intrepid  Courage  is  at  best  but  a  holiday-kind  of 
yirtue,  to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  neyer  but  in  cases 
of  necessity :  affistbility,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word 
whidi  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  its  original  signification 
of  yirtue,  I  mean  good-nature,  are  of  daily  use  s  they  are 
the  bread  of  mankind,  and  staff  of  life. 
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Courage.  —Byron, 

A  RSAL  Spirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it. 

C0uraj|t.  —  Shakespeare. 

He  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop, 
As  doth  a  Lion  in  a  herd  of  Neat : 
Or  as  a  Bear,  encompass' d  round  with  Dogs ; 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  ciy, 
The  rest  stuid  all  aloo^  and  bark  at  him. 

Cottrage.  —  OretiUe, 

MOST  men  have  more  Courage  than  even  they  them- 
selves  think  they  have. 

C0Urt  SealOtuTs.  —  Shakespeare. 

No  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  Discord  of  Nobility, 
This  should'ring  of  each  other  in  the  Court, 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  Favourites, 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
'Tis  much,  when  sceptres  are  in  cliildren's  hands ; 
But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division ; 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion. 

C0urt)ifl^ip.  —  Shakespeare, 

I  AY,  that  she  nul ;  Why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain. 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown :  111  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say — she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 
If  she  do  frown  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  i 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 
For,  ffet  you  gone^  she  doth  not  mean,  atvoy. 

Courtjifl^tjp.  —  Blair, 

OH,  then  the  longest  summer^s  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still  the  full  Heart 
Had  not  imparted  half;  'twas  Happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last. 
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Court9l||^.  —  Skaketpeare. 

Wm  her  with  GHfts  if  she  respect  not  Words ; 

Dumb  Jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 

More  quick  than  Words,  do  move  a  Woman's  Mind. 

^OUttsff)ifi*  —  Shakespeare, 

THOU  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  Love ; 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fismtasj 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gauds,  conceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats ;  messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth. 

Cattrtjifl^ip.  —  Thomeon. 

COME  then,  ye  virgins  and  ye  youths,  whose  Hearts 
Have  felt  the  raptures  of  refining  Love ; 
And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  song  I 
Form*d  bv  the  Gh*aces,  Loveliness  itscdf ! 
Gome  wim  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweeti 
Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul. 
Where  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mix'd. 
Shines  lively  iwicj  and  the  feeling  heart : 
Oh  come !  and  wnile  the  rosy-footed  May 
Steals  blushine  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Fresh  blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair, 
And  thy  lov'd  bosom  that  improves  their  sweets. 

COttttffl^ip*  —  Shakespeare. 

SAY,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  Beauty 
You  sacrince  your  Tears,  your  Sighs,  your  Heart : 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity. 

Courttf^ip*  —  Shakespeare, 

WoMBN  are  angels  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy*s  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not  this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is. 

C0urt)ifl^tjp.  —  Shakespeare. 
HY  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn  P 
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Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears  ? 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  so  bom, 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
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€tihttoxanM.  —  South. 

THE  Covetous  Person  lires  as  if  the  world  were  made 
altogether  for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world ;  to  take 
in  erenTthing,  and  part  with  nothing. 

€abttaxuimii.  —  Coiton. 

AFTEB  Hypocrites,  the  greatest  dupes  the  Devil  has 
are  those  who  exhaust  an  anxious  existence  in  the 
Disappointments  and  Vexations  of  Business,  and  Hve 
miserahlj  and  meanly,  only  to  die  magnificently  and  rich. 
For,  like  the  Hypocrites,  the  ovlydisiiUere^ed  action 
these  men  can  accuse  themselves  of  is,  that  of  serving  the 
Devil,  without  receiving  his  wages :  he  that  stands  every 
day  of  his  life  behind  a  count^,  until  he  drops  from  it 
into  the  grave,  may  negotiate  many  yery  profitable  bar- 
gains ;  but  he  has  made  a  single  bad  one,  so  bad  indeed, 
that  it  counterbalances  all  the  rest ;  for  the  empty  foolery 
of  dying  rich,  he  has  paid  down  his  health,  his  happiness, 
and  his  inte^ty. 

€af^eta\XliVltlii.  —  Burton. 

COYETOUS  men  are  fools,  miserable  wretches,  buz- 
zards, madmen,  who  Uve  by  themselves,  in  perpetual 
slavery,  fear,  suspicion,  sorrow,  discontent,  with  more  of 
gall  than  honey  in  their  enjoyments;  who  are  rather 
possessed  by  their  Money  than  Possessors  of  it ;  mancvpaU 
pecuniiSf  bound  'prentices  to  their  property ;  and,  servi 
divitiarum,  mean  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  Substance. 

CahttauimM*  —  Shahespearfu 
Mastxb,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1st  Fisherman: 

Why  as  men  do  a-land :  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  Uttle 
ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  Misers  to  nothing  so  fitly 
as  to  a  whale ;  'a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fpv 
before  him  and  at  laist  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful 
Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  the  land,  who  never  leave 
gaping,  tiU  they've  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church, 
steeple,  bells,  and  all. 

CatttOVlimM.  —  F.  Oshom. 

COYETOUSNESS,  Uke  a  candle  tU  made,  smothers  the 
splendour  of  a  happy  fortune  in  its  own  grease. 
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When  workmen  Btriye  to  do  better  than  well. 
They  do  conibuad  their  skill  in  CoyetousneBS. 

CntDOrtrice*  —  Shakespeare, 

You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 

€^t  C0)r(0ni^*  —  Shakespeare, 

BUT.  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless,  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Game  tiiare  a  certain  Lord,  neat,  trimly  dress*  d : 
Fresh  as  a  Bridegroom,  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  Milliner : 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 

A  poimcet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose :  and  still  he  smil'd  and  talked ; 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call'd  them — untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corpse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

Cre^.  —  Colton, 

IN  Politics,  as  in  BeUgioi),  it  so  happens  that  we  have 
less  charity  for  those  who  believe  the  half  of  our  Creed, 
than  for  those  who  deny  the  whole  of  it,  since  if  Servetus 
had  been  a  Mohammedan,  he  would  not  have  been  burnt 
by  Calvin. 

Cretrttltts*  —  Colton, 

IT  is  a  curious  paradox,  that  precisely  in  proportion  to 
our  own  intellectual  weakness,  will  be  our  Credulity 
to  those  mysterious  powers  assumed  by  others ;  and  in 
those  regions  of  darkness  and  ignorance  where  man  cannot 
effect  even  those  things  that  are  within  the  power  of  man, 
there  we  shall  ever  find  that  a  blind  belief  in  feats  that  are 
far  beyond  those  powers,  has  taken  the  deppest  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  deceived,  and  produced  the  richest  harvest 
to  the  knavery  of  the  deceiver.  An  impostor  that  would 
starve  in  Edmburgh,  might  luxuriate  in  his  Gjnsceum 
at  Constantinople.  But  the  more  we  know  as  to  those 
things  that  can  be  done,  the  more  sceptical  do  we  become 
as  to  all  things  that  cannot. 
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Cr^liltt^.  —  CoWm. 

riiHE  Testimony  of  those  who  doubt  the  Inst  is  not, 
X  nnnsuallj,  that  Tery  Testimony  that  ought  most  to 
be  donbtedi 

Cr^ulttp.  —  iSfr  PkOip  Sidney. 

The  only  disadyantage  of  an  honest  heart  is  Credulity. 

Cr^ttltts*  —  JVvm  the  Frendk. 

THE  common  people  are  to  be  caught  by  the  ears  as 
one  catches  a  pot  by  the  handK 

Crtme.  —  Lm  Boehefoueamld. 

FOB  the  credit  of  Virtue  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
greatest  evils  which  be&ll  mankind  are  caused  by 
their  Crimes. 

Crttfnr.  —  Aikin. 

TTE  whose  first  emotion,  on  the  view  of  an  excellent 
n   production,  is  to  undervalue  it,  will  never  have  one 
of  his  own  to  show. 

Cdtfcif .  —  W,  Irving. 

CRITICS  are  a  kind  of  Freebooters  in  the  republic 
of  Letters — ^who,  like  deer,  goats,  and  divers  othor 
graminivorous  animals,  gain  subsistence  by  gorging  upon 
buds  and  leaves  of  the  young  shrubs  of  the  forest,  thereby 
robbing  them  of  their  verdure^  and  retarding  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity. 

Cwnnin^*  —  Oreville. 

THE  common  Contrivances  of  Cunning  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  preservative  instinct  I  have  sometimes  observed 
in  Beasts,  which  lay  a  plot  that  is  extremely  artful  and 
well  concealed  in  many  parts,  but  at  the  same  time  left  so 
open  in  some  one  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  superior 
intelligence  to  see  and  understand  the  whole  complication 
of  the  contrivance. 

Cutming*  —  Plato. 

KNOWLEDGE  without  Justice  ought  to  be  called 
Cunning  rather  than  Wisdom. 

Cunntng*  —  La  Eochefoueauld, 

THE  most  sure  method  of  subjecting  yourself  to  be 
deceived,  is  to  consider  yourself  more  Cunning  than 
others. 
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Cuntling.  —  La  Bruyhre, 

CTTN^INQ-  is  none  of  the  best  nor  wont  qnalitieB :  it 
floats  between  Virtue  and  Yioe :  there  is  scarce  any 
exigence  where  it  may  not  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be 
supplied  by  Prudence. 

Cutming*  —  La  JBruyhre. 

CTTNNIKG-  leads  to  Knayery;  it  is  but  a  step  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  that  Tery  sHpperr ;  Lying  onlj 
makes  the  difference;  add  to  that  Cmmmg,  and  it  i» 
Knayery. 

Ctttm(nj|.  —  QoldamUh. 

THE  bounds  of  a  man's  knowledge  are  easily  concealed, 
if  he  has  but  prudence. 

Ctttrntog*  —  Lord  JBaeon, 

WE  take  Cunnins  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom, 
and  certainly  were  is  a  great  diff'erence  between  a 
Gunning  Man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of 
honesty  but  in  point  of  ability. 

Cutming.  —  Cotton, 

HUBBY  and  Gunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of  Dis- 
patch and  of  Skill ;  but  neither  of  them  ever  learn 
their  masters'  trade. 

Ctttming.  —  Addison, 

CUNNTN'G  has  only  priyate  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at 
nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion 
has  large  and  extended  yiews,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye, 
commands  a  whole  horizon  ;  Gunning  is  a  kind  of  short- 
sightedness, that  discoyers  the  minutest  objects  which  are 
near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  dis- 
tance. Discretion,  the  more  it  is  discoyered,  giyes  a 
greater  authority  to  the  person  who  possesses  it.  Dis- 
cretion is  the  perfection  of  Beason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in 
all  the  duties  of  life :  Gunning  is  a  kind  of  Instinct,  that 
only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and  welfiire. 
Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good 
understandings :  Gunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
brutes  themselyes,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest 
remoyes  from  them.  In  short.  Gunning  is  only  the 
mimic  of  Discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Yiyadty  is  ofl;en  mistaken  for  Wit. 
and  Ghrayity  for  Wisdom. 
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Cttnttitl(|«  —  QreoiUe, 
'ITTE  should  do  hj  our  Guiming  as  we  do  by  our 
YY    Courage, — always  have  it  ready  to  defend  ourselves, 
never  to  offend  others. 

Cutm(nj|.  —  ColUm, 

TAKING-  things  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they 
are,  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  Machiayelli  will 
always  have  more  disciples  than  Jesus.  Out  of  the 
milhons  who  have  studied  and  even  admired  the  precepts 
of  the  Nazarite,  how  few  are  there  that  have  reduced  them 
to  practice.  But  there  are  numbers  numberless  who 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives  have  been  practising 
the  principles  of  the  Italian,  without  having  even  heard  of 
his  name ;  who  cordially  believe  with  him  that  the  tongue 
was  given  us  to  ddsoot>er  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  to 
conceal  our  own« 

Cutinins*  —  Steme. 

THE  paths  of  Virtue  are  plain  and  straight,  so  that  the 
blind,  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity,  shall  not  err. — 
Dishonest  requires  skill  to  conduct  it,  and  as  great  art 
to  conceal — ^what  'tis  every  one's  interest  to  detect.  And 
I  think  I  need  not  remind  you  how  ofl;en  it  happens  in 
attempts  of  this  kind — ^where  worldly  men,  in  haste  to  be 
rich,  have  overrun  the  only  means  to  it,  and  for  want  of 
laying  their  contrivances  with  proper  Gunning,  or  man- 
aging them  with  proper  Secrecy  and  Advantage,  have  lost 
for  ever  what  they  mi^ht  have  certainly  secured  with 
Honesty  and  Plain-deahng. 

Cutftam.  —  SilL 

Custom  forms  us  all ; 
Our  thoughts,  our  morals,  our  most  fix'd  behef. 
Are  consequences  of  our  place  of  birth. 

CUlftOni*  —  Cotoper. 
To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think. 

Cuitam*  —  CoUon. 

TTTHEN  aU  moves  equally  (says  Pascal),  nothing  seems 
Y  Y  to  move,  as  in  a  vessel  under  sail ;  and  when  all  run 
by  common  consent  into  vice,  none  appear  to  do  so.  He 
that  stops  first,  views  as  from  a  fix^  point  the  horrible 
extravagance  that  transports  the  rest. 
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CtuStOm.  —  Sdbelais. 

CAN  there  be  any  greater  dotage  in  the  world,  than  for 
one  to  guide  and  direct  his  Courses  by  the  sound  of  a 
beU,  and  not  by  his  own  judgment  and  discretion. 

CtUttOtn*  —  Shakespeare,  * 

New  Customs, 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

SBanjier.  —  Shakespeare. 

OMISSION  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  Danger ; 
And  Danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

fieotl).  —  Steele. 

ALL  that  Nature  has  prescribed  must  be  good ;  and  as 
Death  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  absurdi^  to  fear  it. 
Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it  cannot  preserve 
us,  and  we  should  draw  resolution  to  meet  it,  from  the 
impossibility  to  escape  it. 

fieoQ*  —  CoUon. 

THE  hand  that  unnerved  Belshazzar  derived  its  most 
horrifying  influence  from  the  want  of  a  body ;  and 
Death  itself  is  not  formidable  in  what  we  do  know  of  it, 
but  in  what  we  do  not. 

^taHS).  —  Shakespeare, 

The  tongues  of  dying  Men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  mey  are  seldom  spent  in  vain, 
Eor  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 
Than  they,  who  in  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose ; 
Mpre  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before : 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
•  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last ; 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past. 

jBttit).  —  Pascal. 

DEATH  itself  is  less  painful  when  it  comas  upon  us 
unawares,  tlum  the  bare  contemplation  of  it,  even 
when  danger  is  fax  distant. 
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SB^atl).  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 
19'siTHXB  the  sun  nor  Death  can  be  looked  at  steadily. 

SBeol^.  —  Martial, 

YOU  should  not  fear,  nor  yet  should  you  wish  for  your 
Last  Day. 

SB^oQ.  —  Shakespeare. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  Clod ;  and  the  delighted  Spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice : 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  yiewless  winds, 
'  And  blown  with  restless  yiolence  round  about 
The  pendant  world,  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ! — *tis  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  Nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  Death. 

IB^oQ*^ —  Shakespeare, 

NoTHiNa  can  we  call  our  own,  but  Death ) 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones, 

IB^atl)*  —  Metastasio, 

IT  ij  by  no  means  a  &ct,  that  Death  is  the  worst  of  all 
evils ;  when  it  comes,  it  is  an  alleviation  to  mortab 
who  are  worn  out  with  sufferings. 

Bta:^*  —  Coiton. 

DEATH  is  the  Liberator  of  him  whom  freedom  cannot 
release,  the  Phvsician  of  him  whom  medicine  cannot 
cure^  and  the  Comforter  of  him  whom  time  cannot  console. 

SBtoC^*  —  Shakespeare, 

0,  KOW  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermined  differences  of  kings. 
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fi(»t^.  —  Shakespeare. 

TO  what  base  uses  we  may  return  1  Why  may  not 
imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  it 
find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  P  As  thus,  Alexander  died, 
Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth  to  dust ;  the 
dust  is  earth :  of  earth  we  make  loam  :  And  why  of  that 
loam,  whereto  he  was  oonverted,  might  they  not  stop  a 
beer  barrel? 

0^8t(«  —  Shakespeare, 

Fob  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  Antick  sits 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  { 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks } 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable :  and  humoured  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle-walls,  and  fiireweU  King ! 

fif2lQ*  —  Shakespeare. 

OH  my  lore,  my  wife ! 
Death,  that  hath  suckt  the  honey  of  thy  breatb. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conqucnr^d ;  oeauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  uy  cheeks. 
And  Death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  therot 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  shall  I  beUeve, 
That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorous. 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  Monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark,  to  be  his  paramour? 

0^8t^*  —  Shakespeare. 

NOW  boast  thee,  Death,  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparalleled. Downy  windows  dose } 

And  golden  Phoebus  nerer  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal  1 

IBca£^«  —  Shakespeare, 

Full  of  repentance^ 
Continual  meditations,  tears  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 
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IXcA'ni  fies  OB  her,  like  aa  mi*i^*i«  frooi 
Upon  the  Mreetcst  flow'r  of  all  the'ieUL 


HATE  I  not  faidcoDS  Bestli  within  bt 
Bctaimof  but  ft  qooititj  of  life» 
Which  bleeda  ftwmf,  er'n  aa  a  ibrm  of  wax 
Bes<^etfa  firom  iU  fignre  'gainst  the  fire? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deoore^ 
Sinee  I  nnist  lose  the  nae  of  an  deceit  ? 
Wh J  shonld  I  then  he  fidse,  sioee  it  is  true. 
That  I  most  die  ho^  and  lire  hence  bjtn^? 


NoTHiiro  in  his  hfii 
Became  him  like  tiie  leaving  it.    He  died, 
Ab  one  that  had  been  atodied  in  his  I>eathy 
To  throw  awaj  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
Am  'twete  a  cardesa  trifle 

Sta^.  —  Shakespeare* 

r^istookte;  thehfeof  all  his  blood 
la  toach'd  oomqptibly :  and  his  pure  brain, 
(Which,  some  suppose,  the  soul's  findl  dweQing-honsc,) 
Doth,  bj  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  Mortality. 

Sndl).  —  Shakespeare* 

MoinrT,  motmt,  my  Soul  I  thy  seat  is  up  on  high ; 
WhiUrt  my  gross  Iiesh  sinks  downward  hero  to  die. 

Stall)*  —  Shakespeare. 
DSATH, 

Being  an  ugly  Monster, 

'Tis  strange,  he  hides  hun  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words :  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  kniyes  i*  the  war. 

0tat^«  —  Shakespeare. 

To  die, — to  sleep, — 
Ko  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  shooku 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ^'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd* 
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IB^at^*  —  Shakespeare. 

DO  not,  for  ever, -with  thy  Teiled  lids 
Seek  for  thj  noble  fatlier  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common ;  all,  that  Uve,  must  die» 
Passing  through  Nature  to  Eternity. 

SBtBi^*  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  AMIABLE  loTely  Death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  Yrill  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  ring  those  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  Monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  wiU  thmk  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  f^y  wife !     Mercy's  love^ 
O  come  to  me! 

SB^at^*  —  Shakespeare. 

Ip  thou  and  Nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  Death  is  as  a  loyer's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desired. 

SBtK^»  —  Shakespeare. 
I  AM  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  Death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 

SBeati).  —  Shakespeare. 

0  MIGHTY  Cfissar  I  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spc^^ 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? 
But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Haye  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there^ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

SBtatfy*  —  Shakespeare. 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; — 
And  from  ^er  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  I 

I9eat]^*  —  Shakespeare. 

Hbbb  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;  here,  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  Silence  and  Eternal  Sleep. 

H 
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'IinHEK  down  thj  rale  milock'd  hj  midnight  tlioiighfc 
V  T    Thai  loref  to  wander  in  ti^  maHem  n^ma, 
O  Peatii!  IftretebmjTiew;  wnatTinonsnael 
IVliat  triitmpbf!  toila  imperial!  arts  dirine! 
In  withered  uorda  glide  Defore  mj  sight! 
What  loigthi  of  fer'^uned  ages,  mllow'd  high 
With  human  agitatioii,  foil  along 
In  unsnbstanti^  images  of  air ! 
The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  lenown. 
Whispering  £unt  echoes  of  the  woiid's  applanse 
With  penitential  aspect,  as  th^  pass, 
^11  pomt  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  nnman  pride^ 
Tlie  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancings  of  the  great 

9tntfy»  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  sense  of  Death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  heetle,  that  we  tmd  npon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

SBta^*  ^-  Shakespeare, 

COWABDS  die  manj  times  before  their  Deaths ; 
The  yaliant  never  taste  of  Death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  hare  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear  i 
Beeing  that  Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

|IB(At^«  —  Shakespeare, 

TnLT  life  is  better  Life,  past  fearing  Death, 
Than  that  which  liyes  to  fear. 

BtKtf^.  —  Southey, 

DEATH  I  to  the  hapny  thou  art  terrible, 
But  how  the  wretched  lore  to  think  of  thee. 
O  thou  true  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beside. 

0tat^*  —  Dryden, 

I  FEEL  Death  rising  higher  still  and  higher 
Within  my  bosom }  ereiy  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  shorter  compass : 
And,  like  the  vanishinff  sound  of  bells,  grows  less 
And  less  each  pulse,  till  it  be  lost  in  air. 
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BtVff^*  —•  Blair, 

O  GhBEAT  Man-eater! 
"Whose  every  daj  is  Camiyal,  not  sated  yet  I 
Unheard-of  epicure !  without  a  fellow ! 
The  yeriest  gluttons  do  not  always  oram  1 
Some  interrals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite ;  thou  seekest  none. 

JBtnff).  —  Toung, 

EABLT,  bright,  transient, 
Chaste  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exluded. 
And  went  to  Heayen. 

USeoti^.  —  Byron, 

Death,  so  caU'd,  is  a  thing  that  makes  men  weep^ 
And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

il9(at^.  —  Blair, 

HOW  shocking  must  thy  summons  be,  O  Death ! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions ; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here^ 
Is  quite  unfuinish'd  for  that  world  to  come ! 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Bayes  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement, 
Buns  to  each  ayenue,  and  shrieks  for  help, 
But  shrieks  in  yain ! 

USeotl^.  —  Young, 

TTTTHY  start  at  Death  ?    Where  is  he  ?    Death  arriy'd, 
Y  Y    Is  past ;  not  come,  or  gone,  he's  neyer  here. 
Bre  hope,  sensation  fails ;  black-boding  man 
Beceiyes,  not  suffers.  Death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  kneU,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  graye ; 
The  deep  damp  yault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm  1 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter^s  eye. 
The  terrors  of  the  hying,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  Death,  which  Nature  neyer  made ; 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  &ncy  falls ; 
And  fieeb  a  thousand  Deaths  in  fearing  one. 

IBeatl^*  —  Bgron, 

A  SLEEP  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  daj 

Of  toil,  is  what  we  ooyet  most ;  and  yet 

How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  dsj* 
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il9eatl^«  —  Young. 

Death  is  the  crown  of  life : 
Were  Death  deny'd,  poor  men  woidd  live  in  Tain ; 
Were  Death  deny'd,  to  live  would  not  be  life ; 
Were  Death  deny'd,  ev'n  fools  would  wish  to  die. 

SB^ati).  —  Towng. 

EACH  friend  by  Fate  snatchM  from  ns,  is  a  plume 
Pluckt  from  the  wing  of  human  yanity, 
Which  makes  us  stoop  from  our  aerial  heights, 
And,  dampt  with  omen  of  our  own  disease, 
On  drooping  pinions  of  ambition  lowered, 
Just  skim  earth's  surfstce,  ere  we  break  it  up, 
O'er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dust, 
And  saye  the  world  a  nuisance. 

jBeot]^*  —  Bgron. 

CAN  this  be  Death  ?  there's  bloom  upon  her  cheek  ; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  liying  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic — ^like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same !     Oh,  G^od !  that  I  shoidd  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same. 

0(ftt^ —  CcwipheU. 

SOON  ma^  this  fluttering  spark  of  yital  flame 
Forsake  its  languid  mdancholj  frame! 
Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trembling  lustre  close, 
Welcome  the  dreamless  night  of  long  Bepose ! 
Soon  may  this  woe-worn  spirit  seek  the  bourne 
Where,  lull'd  to  slumber,  Qrief  forgets  to  mourn ! 

JBtnff).  —  Sgron. 

**  TO7H0M  the  Gk>ds  loye  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore^ 

YV   And  many  Deaths  do  they  escape  by  this :    ^ 
The  Death  of  Friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more. 
The  Death  of  Friendship,  Love,  Touth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  Shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  whom  longest  miss 
The  old  Archei^s  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  Ghntye 
Which  men  weep  oyer  may  be  meant  to  saye. 

SBtStf^*  —  Dryden, 

Oh  !  that  I  less  could  fear  to  lose  this  being ! 
Which,  like  a  snow-ball  in  my  coward  hand« 
The  more  'tis  gi-asp'd,  the  fSaster  melts  away. 
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IBeot^.  ^  Mra,  Tighe, 

OTHOTJ  modt  terrible,  most  dreaded  Power 
In  whatsoever  form  thou  meetest  the  eye ! 

Whether  thou  biddest  thy  sudden  arrow  fly 
In  the  dread  silence  of  the  midnight  hour ; 
Or  whether,  hoyering  o'er  the  lingering  wretch. 

Thy  sad  cold  jayelm  hangs  suspended  long, 

WMe  round  the  couch  ti^e  weeping  Kindred  throng 
With  Hope  and  Fear  alternately  on  stretch ; 
Oh  say,  for  me  what  horrors  are  prepared  ? 

Am  I  now  doomed  to  meet  thy  £&tal  arm  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  first  firom  life  steal  every  charm 
And  bear  away  each  good  my  soul  woiUd  guard  P 
That  thus,  depriyed  of  all  it  loved,  my  heart 
!From  life  itsdif  contentedly  may  part. 

JB^bt  —  Franklin, 

CREDITORS  have  better  memories  than  Debtors ;  and 
Creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of 
set  days  and  times. 

jB^t  —  Sir  M.  HaU, 

RUN  not  into  Debt,  either  for  wares  sold,  or  money 
borrowed ;  be  content  to  want  things  that  are  not  of 
absolute  necessity,  rather  than  to  run  up  the  score. 

JBe^t  —  Chesterfield. 

A  MAN  who  owes  a  little  can  clear  it  off  in  a  very  little 
time,  and,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man,  will ;  whereas  a 
man,  who,  by  long  negligence,  owes  a  great  deal,  despairs 
of  ever  being  able  to  pay,  and  therefore  never  looks  into 
his  accounts  at  all. 

jB^btlEt*  —  Fuller. 

LOSE  not  thine  own  for  want  of  asking  for  it ;  'twill  get 
thee  no  thanks. 

S^tttit*  —  Joanna  BaiUte. 

THINIC'ST  thou  there  are  no  Serpents  in  the  world 
But  those  who  slide  aiong  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  Fortune's  sun. 
And  sting  the  Soul — ^Ay,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  chang'd  to  secret,  fest'ring,  sore  Disease^ 
So  deadly  is  the  Wound. 
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IBt&tlte.  —  Shakespeare, 

IN  causes  of  Defence,  *tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemj  more  mighty  than  he  seems ; 
80  the  proportions  of  Defence  are  fill'd ; 
Which  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  doth. 

Btttttntt.  —  Shenstane. 

DEFERENCE   is  the  most  complicate,  the  most  in- 
direct, and  the  most  elegant  of  all  CompUmente* 

SBtUxmte.  —  Shenetone. 

DEFEBENGE  often  shrinks  and  withers  as  much  upon 
the  approach  of  Intimacy,  as  the  sensitiye  plant  does 
upon  the  touch  of  one's  finger. 

Ajstd  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer. 

Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure^ 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st. 

C^t  JB^itg.  —  Prior. 

Bepike  not,  nor  reply : 
View  not  what  Heaven  ordains  widi  Beason*s  eye. 
Too  bright  the  object  is ;  the  distance  is  too  high. 
The  man,  who  woidd  resolve  the  work  of  Fate, 
May  limit  number,  and  make  crooked  straight  i 
Stop  thy  inquiry  then,  and  curb  thy  sense. 
Nor  let  dust  argue  with  Omnipotence. 

C^t  ffidti;.  —  Prior, 

FBOM  Nature's  constant  or  eccentric  laws. 
The  thoughtful  soul  this  general  inference  draws, 
That  an  Effect  must  pre-suppose  a  Cause : 
And,  while  she  does  her  upward  flight  sustain, 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain, 
At  length  she  is  oblig'd  and  forc'd  to  see 
A  First,  a  Source,  a  Life,  a  Deity ; 
What  has  for  ever  been,  and  must  for  ever  be. 

^t  HS^tt^.  —  Cowper. 

'N  the  vast,  and  the  minute,  we  see 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  Gk)d, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 
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AND  yet  waa  every  &lt*rmg  tongue  of  man. 
Almighty  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise ! 
Thy  works  themselyes  would  raise  a  general  ToiiM^ 
Even  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods 
By  human  foot  untrod,  proclaim  thy  power, 
And  to  the  quire  celestial  Thee  resound, 
The  eternal  Cause,  Support,  and  End  of  all ! 

tS^e  S^itQ.  —  ThotMon. 

HAIL,  Source  of  Being !  IJniyersal  Soul 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth !  Essential  Presence,  hail! 
To  Thee  I  bend  the  knee ;  to  Thee  my  thoughts 
Continual  dimb ;  who,  with  a  Master  hand, 
Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touch*  d. 

Cl^e  S^itQ.  —  Thomson, 

WITH  what  an  awful  world-revolving  power 
Wiere  first  the  unwieldy  planets  lauuch'd  along 
The  illimitable  Yoid !    Thus  to  remain. 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years. 
That  oft  has  swept  the  toiling  race  of  men. 
And  all  their  laboured  monuments  away, 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless  in  their  course ; 
To  the  kind-tempar'd  change  of  Night  and  Day, 
And  of  the  Seasons  ever  stealing  round. 
Minutely  faithful :  Such  the  all-perfect  Hand ! 
That  pois*d,  impeb,  and  rules  the  steady  whole. 

^tlitSLCj^*  —  NovaUs. 

SHAME  is  a  feeling  of  profimation.  Friendship,  Love, 
and  Piety  ought  to  be  handled  with  a  sort  of  mysteri- 
ous secrecy ;  they  ought  to  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  rare 
moments  of  perfect  confidence — to  be  mutually  under- 
stood in  silence.  Many  things  are  too  delicate  to  be 
thought ;  many  more,  to  be  spoken. 

9elicaC|;.  —  GrevilU, 

TTTEAK  men  often,  from  the  very  principle  of  their 
VV  weakness,  deriye  a  certain  Susceptibili^,  Delicacy, 
and  Taste,  which  render  them,  in  those  particulars,  much 
superior  to  men  of  stronger  and  more  consistent  minds, 
who  laugh  at  them. 
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ffi^Iaj;!*  —  Shakespeare, 

THAT  comfort  comes  too  late ; 

*Ti8  like  a  pardon  after  execution ; 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comfort  here,  but  prayers. 

d>«  Seluge.  —  Byron. 

THE  Heayens  and  Earth  are  mingling — God !  oh  God ! 
What  have  we  done  ?  yet  spare ! 
Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  thdr  pray*r ! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den. 
To  herd  in  terror  innocent  with  men ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 

^tiVL^ian.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

WHEN  our  vices  quit  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  we  who  qmt  them. 

Selttliton.  —  Colton. 

TT7E  strive  as  hard  to  hide  our  hearts  from  ourselves  as 
T  Y  from  others,  and  always  with  more  success ;  for  in 
deciding  upon  our  own  case,  we  are  both  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner;  and  where  Sophistry  cannot  overcome  the 
first,  or  Flattery  the  second.  Self-love  is  always  ready  to 
defeat  the  sentence  by  bribing  a  third ;  a  bribe  that  in 
this  case  Ib  never  refused,  because  she  always  comes  up  to 
the  price. 

JB^lus^tOn.  —  Shaketpeare, 

O,  WHO  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  fr^wty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite^ 
By  bare  Imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fetntastic  Summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  tiie  worse : 
'Pell  Sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more^ 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

BtlniiatU  —  Shakespeare. 

DANGEBOUS  Conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  foimd  to  distaste ; 
But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sidphur. 
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^tlViiian.  —  Sir  JPMUp  Sidney, 

IT  many  times  falls  out,  that  we  deem  ourselyes  much 
deceiyed  in  others,  because  we  first  deceiyed  ourselyes. 

^thiiiaxu  —  Shakespeare, 

THIS  is  the  excellent  Fopperj  of  the  World!  that, 
when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  (often  the  surfeit  of  our 
own  behayiour),  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  :  as  if  we  were  yillains  by  neces- 
sity ;  fools,  by  heayenly  compulsion ;  knayes,  thieyes,  and 
treachers,  by  spherical  predominance ;  drunkards,  liars, 
and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influ- 
ence ;  and  all  that  we  are  eyil  in  by  a  diyine  thrusting  on. 

IB^IuiiUin.  —  Shakespeare, 

O  THOUGHTS  of  men  accurst ; 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst. 

Btluiiaru  —  Froude. 

m 

How  oft  that  Virtue,  which  some  Women  boast, 
And  pride  themselyes  in,  is  but  an  Empty  Name, 
No  real  good :  in  thought  alone  possessed. 
Safe  in  the  want  of  cluums,  the  nomely  Dame^ 
Secure  from  the  seducing  arts  of  man, 
iDeceiyes  herself  and  thinks  she's  passing  chaste ; 
Wonders  how  others  e'er  coidd  fell,  yet  when 
She  talks  most  loud  about  the  noisy  nothing. 
Look  on  her  Face,  and  there  you  read  her  Yirtae. 

!BtluAiatU  —  Shakespeare, 

Fob  loye  of  Grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul ; 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  idcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  Corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Lifects  unseen. 

Cl)e  iBtttlK^S^.  —  Sir  A.  Eunt, 

I  DO  despise  these  Demagogues,  that  fret 
The  angry  Midtitude :  Siey  are  but  as 
The  froth  upon  the  mountain-waye — ^the  bird 
That  shrieks  upon  the  sullen  tempest's  wing. 

jB^itolattOn.  —  Campbell, 

I  ALONE  am  left  on  earth ! 
To  whom  nor  Belatiye  nor  Blood  remains, 
No ! — ^not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  yeins. 
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^HnlaXian.  —  Byron, 

WHAT  is  the  wont  of  woes  that  wait  on  Age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  orow  F 
To  yiew  each  loVd  one  blotted  firom  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  Earth,  as  I  am  now.  ' 

Btiolatian.  —  Syron. 

My  mother  Earth ! 
And  thou,  fresh  breaJdng  Daj,  and  jou,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?    I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  Universe^ 
That  openest  oyer  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 

Btiiolsitian.  —  MatuHn, 

THE  fountain  of  my  heart  dried  up  within  me, — 
With  nought  that  loyed  me,  and  with  nought  to  loye, 
I  stood  upon  the  desert  earth  alone. 
And  in  that  deep  and  utter  Agony, 
Though  then,  than  eyer  most  unfit  to  die, 
I  feU  upon  my  knees,  and  prayed  for  Death. 

I9ei(0lat{0n.  —  Thomson, 

TTNHAPPY  he  I  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
U   Society,  cut  ofi*,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  Death.    Day  after  day. 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits, 
And  yiews  the  main  that  oyer  toils  below  j 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  fiui^hest  yerge. 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave^ 
Ships,  dim-discoyered,  dropping  from  the  clouds ; 
At  evening,  to  the  setdng  sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless. 

9e)[^ait.  —  Thomson, 

'Tib  late  before 
The  braye  Despair. 

0ei$jpair.  —  Milton, 

IITE  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fij 
IVi.  Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  Despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell ;  myself  am  HellP 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threat'nine  to  devour  me  opens  wide^ 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heayen* 
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All  Hope  is  lost 
Of  m  J  reception  into  grace ;  what  worse  ? 
For  where  no  Hope  is  left,  is  left  no  Fear. 

9^air«  —  Shaketpeare. 

Spibits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?    Are  ye  all  gone  f 
And  leave  me  here  in  Wretchedness  behind  ye  P 

fiei^sir*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  AM  one. 
Whom  the  yile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  BO  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

And  I  another, 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  Fortune, 
That  I  woidd  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it  or  be  rid.on't. 
So  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  further ; 
So  doTes  do  peck  the  fiilcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  *gainst  the  officers. 

iBtUpKiX.  —  Beaiiie, 

DREADFUL  is  their  doom,  whom  doubt  has  driven 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego : 
Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven, 
Perfection,  Beauty,  Life,  they  never  know, 
But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  Monument  of  Woe. 

fiei^sir.  —  ColUer. 

DESPAIB  makes  a  despicable  figure,  and  descends  from 
a  mean  original.  'Tis  the  offspring  of  Fear,  of  Lazi- 
ness, and  Impatience;  it  argues  a  defect  of  spirit  and 
resolution,  and  oftenthnes  of  honesty  too.  I  woidd  not 
despair,  unless  I  saw  my  misfortune  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Fate^  and  signed  and  sealed  by  necessity. 

JBtl^Jpstr*  —  Shdkeapeare, 

TBY  what  Kepentance  can.    What  can  it  not  ? 
Tet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  P 
O  wretched  state  I  O  bosom,  black  as  death  I 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free^ 
Art  more  engaged  I 
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IBoSpair.  —  OreviUe. 

DESPAIR  giyes  the  shocking  ease  to  the  Mind,  that  a 
mortification  gives  to  the  Body. 

Cl)e  iBti^ii^*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 
It  is  only  those  who  are  despicable  who  fear  being  despised. 

Spiritual  BtiJj^tiiiita.  —  Milton. 

THEN  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  poVr,  though  feigning  still  to  act 
B  V  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  G^od,  promised  alike  and  given 
To  all  believers ;  and  firom  that  pretence. 
Spiritual  Laws  by  Carnal  pow*r  shall  force 
On  every  conscience ;  laws  which  none  shall  find  « 

Left  them  enroll' d,  or  what  the  spirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave. 

Spiritual  I3ei{p0tii{m.  —  MUton. 

WOLYES  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heayen 
To  thdr  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition,  and  the  Truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint. 

^tMitqSi*  —  Sohert  SalL 

THE  wheels  of  Nature  are  not  made  to  roll  backward : 
every  thing  presses  on  towards  Eternity:  from  the 
birth  of  Time  an  impetuous  current  has  set  in,  which 
bears  all  the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable  ocean. 
Meanwhile  Heaven  is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  con- 

fenial  to  its  nature,  is  enrichmg  itself  by  the  spoils  of 
2arth,  and  collecting  within  its  capacious  bosom  what- 
ever is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine. 

^tiiixqi*  —  CoUon, 

OJTR  minds  are  as  different  as  our  faces;   we  are  all 
travelling  to  one  Destination — Happiness;  but  £3W 
are  going  by  the  same  road. 

iBeiUxiyi*  —  Cumherland. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  expose  my  ideas  to  ingenious  ridicule 
bv  maintaining  that  everything  happens  to  every  man 
for  tne  best ;  but  I  will  contend,  that  ne,  who  makes  the 
best  use  of  it,  frilfils  the  part  of  a  wise  and  good  xnaiL 
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fintttnp.  —  Shakespeare. 

Axil  unAToided  is  the  doom  of  Destmy, — 
When  ayoided  Grace  makefl  Destiny. 

JBtet.  —  Franklin, 

rr  general,  mankind,  since  the  improTement  of  cookerji 
eat  about  twice  as  much  as  nature  requires. 

JBtet.  —  Sir  W.  Temple, 

AJSL  courageooB  animals  are  camiyorous,  and  greater 
courage  is  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the 
English,  whose  food  is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the 
half-staryed  commonalty  of  other  coimtries. 

0tet*  —  Burton, 

FOOD  improperly  taken,  not  only  produces  original 
diseases,  but  affords  those  that  are  already  engendered 
both  matter  and  sustenance;  so  that,  let  the  nither  of 
disease  be  what  it  may.  Intemperance  is  certainly  its 
mother* 

5Biet.  —  PUnif. 

SIMPLE  Diet  is  best ; — ^for  many  Dishes  bring  many 
diseases ;  and  rich  Sauces  are  worse  than  eyen  heaping 
seyeral  Meats  upon  each  other. 

*B{et.  —  Horace, 

THE  chief  pleasure  (in  Eating)  does  not  consist  in  costly 
Seasoning,  or  exquisite  Flayour,  but  in  yourself.    Do 
you  seek  for  Sauce  by  sweating  ? 

I9tntng*  —  Johnson, 

BEFOBE  Dinner,  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of 
understanding ;  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  haye  the  modes^  not  to  talk ;  when  they  haye 
drank  Wine,  eyery  man  teels  himself  happy,  and  loses 
that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  yociierous ;  but 
he  is  not  improyed ;  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects. 

Btjpiits*  —  Byron, 

Well  had  he  learn*  d  to  curb  the  crowd, 
"Bj  arts  that  yeil,  and  oft  preserye  the  proud ; 
^8  was  the  lofty  Port<,  the  distant  Mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen : 
The  solenm  Aspect,  and  the  high-bom  Eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  Courtesy. 
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They  croucli'd  to  him,  for  he  had  Skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  wilL 

HBd^oniment.  —  Greviiie. 

DISCEKNMENT  is  a  power  of  the  understanding  in 
which  few  exceL  Is  not  that  owing  to  its  connection 
with  ImpartiaUty  and  Truth  ?  for  are  not  Prgudice  and 
PartiaUlybhnd? 

IBtlfCtplttW*  —  Shakespeare, 

Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 

Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire. 

IBUctplto.  —  Seneca, 

NO  evU  propensity  of  the  human  heart  is  so  powerful 
that  it  may  not  be  subdued  by  Discipline. 

BxAtiplint*  —  Anon, 

DISCIPLINE,  like  the  bridle  in  the  hand  of  a  good 
rider,  should  exercise  its  influence  without  appearing 
to  do  so  ;  should  be  ever  active,  both  as  a  support  and  as 
a  restraint,  yet  seem  to  lie  easily  in  hand.  It  must  always 
be  ready  to  check  or  to  pull  up,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
and  only  when  the  horse  is  a  runaway,  should  the  action 
of  the  curb  be  perceptible. 

IBufCtplUie*  —  Shakespeare. 

Now,  as  fond  fiEkihers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twifs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children  s  sight, 
For  terror,  not  to  use ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock*d  than  feared :  so  our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  Liberty  plucks  Justice  bv  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  Decorum. 

Bi^caVitmt  —  Bishop  Sail. 

THE  Malcontent  is  neither  well,  full  nor  fSeuiting :  and 
though  he  abound  with  complaints,  yet  nothing  dis- 
likes him  but  the  present :  for  what  he  condemns  while  it 
was,  once  passed,  he  magnifies  and  strives  to  recall  it  out 
of  the  jaws  of  time.  What  he  hath  he  seeth  not,  his  eyes 
are  so  taken  up  with  what  he  wants ;  and  what  he  sees 
he  careth  not  for,  because  he  cares  so  much  for  that  which 
is  not. 
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ffiufCOrtr.  —  Peter  Pindar. 

DISCORD,  a  sleepless  hag,  who  never  dies, 
With  snipe-like  nose,  and  ferret-glowing  eyes. 
Lean,  sallow  cheeks,  long  chin,  with  heard  suppUed, 
Poor  crackling  jointo,  and  withei^d  parchment  hide^ 
As  if  old  drums,  worn  out  with  martial  din, 
Had  cluhb'd  their  yellow  heads  to  form  her  skin* 

Su^COrlr*  —  Shakeepeare, 

THIS  late  Dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peerii 
Bums  under  feigneid  ashes  of  forged  loye^ 
And  will  at  last  breaJi  out  into  a  flame ; 
As  festered  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  &U  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  Discord  breed* 
|9u{t0rllattCf .  —  Shakespeare. 

How  sour  sweet  Music  is, 
When  Time  is  broke,  and  no  Proportion  kept  I 
So  is  it  in  the  Music  of  Men's  Liyes. 

SBiitnttqi.  —  CoUon. 

IT  has  been  asked,  which  are  the  greatest  minds,  and  to 
which  do  we  owe  the  greatest  reverence?  To  those 
who  by  the  powerful  deductions  of  their  Reason,  and  the 
well-groimded  suggestions  of  Analogy,  have  made  pro- 
found discoveries  in  the  sciences,  as  it  were  ck priori:  or 
to  those,  who,  by  the  patient  road  of  Experiment,  and  the 
subsequent  improvement  of  instruments,  have  brought 
these  diicoveries  to  perfection,  as  it  were  ^  posteriori  ? 
Who  have  rendered  that  certain  which  before  was  only 
conjectural,  practical  which  was  problematical,  safe  which 
was  dangerous,  and  subservient  which  was  unmanageable. 
It  would  seem  that  the  first  class  demand  our  admiration, 
and  the  second  our  gratitude.  Seneca  predicted  another 
hemisphere,  but  Columbus  presented  us  with  it. 

BiicahsxM,  —  Coiton. 

r!  is  a  mortifying  truth,  and  ought  to  teach  the  wisest 
of  us  humility,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  Dis- 
coveries have  been  the  result  of  chance,  rather  than  of 
contemplation,  and  of  accident,  rather  than  of  design. 

$Bisittttian*  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

PSST  not  openly  at  those  that  are  simple,  but  remember 
how  much  thou  art  bound  to  G-od,  who  hath  made 
(bee  wiser.     De£Eune  not  any  woman  publicly,  though 
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thou  know  her  to  be  evil ;  for  those  that  are  faulty  cannot 
endure  to  be  taxed,  but  will  seek  to  be  avenged  of  thee ; 
and  those  that  are  not  guilty,  cannot  endure  unjust 
reproach.  Am  there  is  nothing  more  shameful  and  dis- 
honest than  to  do  wrong,  so  truth  itself  cutteth  his  throat 
that  (^arrieth  her  pubUcly  in  every  place.  Bemember  the . 
divine  saying,  he  that  keepeth  his  mouthy  keepeth  Ma  life, 

Biitctiiavu  —  Bums, 

THE  greatest  parts  without  Discretion  may  be  fatal  to 
their  owner;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye, 
was  only  the  more  exposed  on  account  of  his  enormous' 
strength  and  stature. 

^{Attttiavu  —  CoUon^ 

IF  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent  attack  of  its  enemies 
will  not  injure  it  so  much  as  an  injudicious  defence  of 
it  \fj  ifcs  friends.  Theodoret  and  others,  who  gravely 
defend  the  monkish  miracles,  and  the  luminous  cross  of 
Constantine,  by  their  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  devotion 
without  Discretion,  have  hurt  the  cause  of  Ghristianitr 
more  by  such  friendship  than  the  apostate  JuUan  by  his 
hostilitv,  notwithstandmg  all  the  wit  and  yigour  with 
which  it  was  conducted. 

BiittStion.  —  Zimmerman. 

OPEN  your  mouth  and  purse  cautiously;   and  your 
stock  of  wealth  and  reputation  shall,  at  least  in 
repute,  be  great. 

BiiVCttiatU  —  Addison. 

THERE  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind 
of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  Discretion ;  it 
is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  yalue  to  all  the  rest,  wliich 
sets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and 
turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  them.  Without  it,  Learning  is  Pedantry  and 
Wit  Impertinence;  Virtue  itself  looks  like  Weauiess; 
the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in 
errors,  and  active  to  his  own  prejudice. 

BUtaMon.  —  Sishop  WaUon. 

WHOSOEVER  is  afraid  of  submitting  an^  Question, 
civil  or  reliffious,  to  the  test  of  free  Discussion,  is 
more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion  than  with  Tmtb* 
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^HtXiti.  -~  ShakeMpeare, 

Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  lelieyed, 
Or  not  at  all. 

^vimttxtittyimii.  -~  Anon, 

rN  of  the  world  hold  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  a 
Disinterested  Action,  except  from  an  Interested 
Motive;  for  the  sake  of  admiration,  if  for  no  grosser, 
more  tangible  gain.  Doubtless  they  are  also  conrinced, 
that,  when  the  sun  is  showering  light  from  the  skj,  he  is 
only  standing  there  to  be  stared  at. 

SutlTemBltnfl.  —  Shakespeare, 

O, 

Dissembling  Courtesy !  how  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! 

jBUjputattOn.  —  Socrates, 

IF  thou  continuest  to  take  delight  in  idle  Argumentation, 
thou  mayst  be  qualified  to  combat  with  the  Sophists, 
but  wilt  never  know  how  to  lire  with  men. 

jTAmtl^  ^BMtXiiian.  —  From  the  Latin, 

FROM  what  stranger  can  you  expect  attachment^  if 
you  are  at  rariance  with  your  own  relations  ? 

SUl^tmulottan.  —  La  JBru^hre. 

DISSIMULATION,  even  the  most  iimocent  in  its 
nature,  is  ever  productive  of  embarrassment ;  whether 
the  design  is  evil  or  not-,  artifice  is  always  dangerous  and 
almost  inevitably  disgraceful.  The  best  and  the  most 
safe  policy  is,  never  to  have  recourse  to  Deception,  to 
avail  younelf  of  Quirks,  or  to  practise  low  Cunning,  and 
to  prove  yourself  in  every  circumstance  of  your  life  equallv 
upright  and  sincere.  This  system  is  naturally  that  which 
noble  minds  will  adopt,  and  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
and  superior  understanding  would  be  sufficient  to  insure 
its  adoption. 

BiiiitavHatian*  —  Lord  Bacon, 

DISSIMULATION  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  poUcy  or 
wisdom;  for  it  asketh  a  strons  wit  and  a  strong 
heart  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it :  thereforsi 
it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  that  are  the  greatest 
Dissemblers. 
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A  DOCILE  Disposition  wOl,  with  application,  snrmoimt 
every  difficulty. 

S0jpiatujm*  —  Sume. 

TTTHEBE  men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant,  they 
YV  are  commonly  the  most  mistaken,  and  have  there 
given  reins  to  passion,  without  that  proper  deUberation 
and  suspense,  which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the 
grossest  absurdities. 

IBreamCng.  —  Btfron. 

Stbanqe  state  of  being !  (for  'tis  still  to  be) 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  EycR  to  see. 

SBxtamias*  —  Novalis. 

We  are  near  waking,  when  we  dream  that  we  dream. 

^tnmi.  —  CoUon. 

IITETAFHYSICIANS  have  been  leaminjg  their  lesson 
jJJL  for  the  last  four  thousand  years,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  should  now  begin  to  teach  us  something.  Can 
any  of  the  tribe  inform  us  why  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  carried  on  with  undiminished  strength  and 
activity  in  Dreams,  except  the  Judgment,  which  alone  is 
suspended,  and  dormant  ?  This  &culty  of  the  mind  is  in 
a  state  of  total  inefficiency  during  Dreams.  Let  any  man 
carefully  examine  his  own  experience  on  this  subject,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  most  glaring  incongruities  of  time, 
the  most  palpable  contradictions  of  place,  and  the  grossest 
absurdities  of  circumstance,  are  most  gUbly  swallowed 
down  by  the  Dreamer,  without  the  slightest  dissent  or 
demurrage  of  the  Judgment.  The  moment  we  are  wide 
awake  the  Judgment  reassumes  her  functions,  and  shocks 
us  with  surprise  at  a  creduhty  that  even  in  sleep  could 
reconcile  such  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies. 

^Xt&mi*  —  Shakespeare. 

THY  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  Sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  iace  strange  motions  have  appeared. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sadden  haste. 
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^Bttsmi*  —  Shakespeare. 

IF  I  may  trust  the  flatteriDg  truth  of  Sleep, 
My  Dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne, 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  abore  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  Dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think) 
And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips, 
That  I  revived,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  life  itself  possest, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  P 

SBttOtnif*  —  Shakespeare. 

DKEAMS  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  Fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind. 

SBxtKiai*  —  Drydeti, 

DREAMS  are  but  interludes  which  Fancy  makes. 
When  monarch  Keason  sleeps,  this  mimic  waJces ; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  cobblers,  and  a  court  of  kings : 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad ; 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad : 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  Sleep  we  see, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things,  long  cast  behind. 
Bush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 

^tii*  —  Sir  Jonah  Sarrinffton, 

DBESS  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
Let  any  gentleman  find  himself  with  dirty  boots,  old 
Sortout,  soiled  Neckcloth,  and  a  general  negligence  of 
Dress,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  find  a  ooiresponding 
disposition  by  negligence  of  address, 

SBvtii.  —  Cowper, 

TT7E  sacrifice  to  Dress,  till  household  joys 
YY  And  comforts  cease.    Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry. 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean.    Puts  out  our  fires, 
And  intrbdoces  Hunger,  Frost,  and  Woe^ 
Where  Peace  and  Hospitality  might  reign. 
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SStti^^.  —  Shakespeare, 

WHAT,  is  the  Jay  more  precious  than  the  Lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  Adder  better  than  the  Eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate :  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  Furniture,  and  mean  Array. 

^XZM.  —  Anon, 

JN  the  Bible  the  Body  is  said  to  be  more  than  Kaiment. 
But  many  people  still  read  the  Bible  Hebrew-wise, 
backward :  and  thus  the  general  conviction  now  is  that 
Raiment  is  more  than  the  Body.  There  is  so  much  to 
gaze  and  stare  at  in  the  Dress,  one's  eyes  are  quite  dazzled 
and  weary,  and  can  hardly  pierce  through  to  that  which 
is  clothed  upon.  So  too  is  it  with  the  mind  and  heart, 
scarcely  less  than  with  the  body. 

^Xtii.  —  OoldsmUh. 

PROCESSIONS,  Caralcades,  and  all  that  fond  of  gay 
Frippery,  furnished  out  by  tailors,  barbers,  and  tire- 
women, mechanically  influence  the  mind  into  reneration : 
an  emperor  in  his  night-cap  would  not  meet  with  half  the 
respect  of  an  emperor  with  a  crown. 

IBtOtDning.  —  Shakespeare. 

OLORD !  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadftd  noise  of  Water  in  my  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes. 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon. 

^XUXCktntltii*  —  Shakespeare. 

OTHOU  invisible  spirit  of  Wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name 
to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — Devil!  •  •  • 
O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
jteal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should,  with  joy,  revel, 
pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts  \ 

BxnV^limntii.  —  Charles  Johnson. 

O  WHEN  we  swallow  down 
Intoxicating  Wine,  we  drink  Damnation ; 
Naked  we  stand  the  sport  of  mocking  fiends. 
Who  grin  to  see  our  noble  nature  vanquish'd. 
Subdued  to  beasts. 
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jBrun&entiei^ir.  —  Shetutone, 

PEOPLE  Bay,  "  Do  not  regard  what  he  saya,  now  he  ia 
in  hquor.'*     Fe]:haps  it  is  the  only  time  he  ought  to 
be  regarded :  Aperit  preecordia  liber, 

^xnvAmmii*  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

IT  were  better  for  a  man  to  be  subject  to  any  vice,  than 
to  Drunkenness:  for  all  other  yanities  and  sins  are 
recovered,  but  a  Drunkard  will  never  shake  off  the  delight 
of  Beastliness ;  for  the  longer  it  possesseth  a  man,  the 
more  he  will  delight  in  it,  and  the  elder  he  groweth  the 
more  he  shall  be  subject  to  it ;  for  it  dulleth  the  spirits, 
and  destroyeth  the  body  as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree ;  or  as 
the  worm  that  engendereth  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 

Snttdtentuifi^.  —  Cowper. 

Ten  thousand  Casks, 
For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 
Touch*d  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 
Bleed  gold  for  Ministers  to  sport  away. 
Drink  and  be  mad  then.    *Tis  your  Coimtry  bids, 
Gloriously  drunk  obey  th*  important  call. 
Her  cause  demands  th*  assisttmce  of  your  Throats, 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Bvnifketaitii.  —  Shakespeare, 

WHAT'S  a  Drunken  Man  Uke  ?  Like  a  drown*d  man, 
a  fool,  and  a  madman:  one  draught  above  heat 
makes  him  a  fool;  the  second  mads  him;  and  a  third 
drowns  him. 

Bxuxfktnntii.  —  CoUon, 

DRUNKENNESS  is  the  vice  of  a  good  Constitution,  or 
of  a  bad  Memory !  of  a  Constitution  so  treacherously 
good,  that  it  never  bends  until  it  breaks ;  or  of  a  Memory 
that  recollects  the  pleasures  of  getting  drunk,  but  forgets 
the  pains  of  getting  sober. 

IBltll  Mtn.  —  Bishop  EarU, 

GBEAT  brains   (Uke  brightest  glass)   crack   straight, 
while  those 
Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  no  blows ; 
And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see 
Whose  Wit  was  never  their  Mortality. 
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I9un  fBUa.  —  SaviUe. 

A  DULL  Man  is  so  near  a  dead  man,  that  he  is  haidlj 
to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  the  living ;  and  as  he  u 
not  to  be  buried  whilst  he  is  half  aliye,  so  he  is  as  little  to 
be  employed  whilst  he  is  half  dead. 

ton. 
;  your  Victhn 


noi>  \x>  DO  Dunea  wnusi  ne  is  nan  auYC,  so  ne  ] 
be  employed  whilst  he  is  half  dead. 

Stt^pCnfl.  —  ^vtioer  Lytton 

THE  surest  way  of  making  a  Dupe  is  to  let 
suppose  that  you  are  his. 


0 


JBu^pIuttj;.  —  Shakespeare, 

WHAT  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side! 

^tUd  HButtei^.  —  Kant. 

BOTH  Love  of  Mankind,  and  Bespect  for  their  Eights, 
are  Duties ;  the  former  however  are  only  a  conditional, 
the  latter  an  unconditional,  purely  imperative  Duty,  which 
he  must  be  perfectly  certain  not  to  have  transgressed,  who 
would  give  himself  up  to  the  secret  emotions  arising  from 
Beneficence. 

JButfi.  —  Anon. 

DUTY  is  above  all  consequences,  and  often,  at  a  crisis 
of  difficulty,  commands  us  to  throw  them  overboard. 
Fiat  Juaiitia^  pereat  mundus.  It  commands  us  to  look 
neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  onward. 
Hence  everj  signal  act  of  Duty  is  altogether  an  act  of 
Faith.  It  IS  performed  in  the  assurance  that  God  will 
take  care  of  the  consequences,  and  will  so  order  the  courso 
of  the  world,  that,  whatever  the  immediate  results  may  be^ 
His  word  shall  not  retiun  to  Him  empty. 

(f  ffrls  XlUCnfl.  —  Colton. 

OLD  men,  it  would  seem,  were  to  be  found  amongst 
those  who  had  travelled,  and  those  who  had  never 
been  out  of  their  own  parish.  Excess  could  produce  her 
veterans,  no  less  than  Temperance,  since  some  had  kept 
off  the  grim  tyrant  by  Ubations  of  wine,  as  successfiilly  as 
others  by  potations  of  water ;  and  some  by  copious  ap- 
plications of  brandy  and  of  gin  seem  to  have  kept  off  their 
summons  to  the  Land  of  Spirits.  In  short,  it  appeared 
that  many  who  agreed  in  scarcely  any  thing  else,  agreed 
in  having  attained  longevity.  But  there  were  only  two 
questions,  in  which  they  all  agreed,  and  these  two  ques- 
tions, when  put,  were  always  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe 
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by  the  oldest  of  those  Ghreenwich  and  Clielsea  pensioners 
to  whom  thej  were  proposed.  The  questions  were  these : 
Were  you  descended  from  parants  of  good  stamina?  and 
hare  you  been  in  the  habit  of  Early  Rising?  Early 
Bising,  therefore,  not  only  gires  us  more  life  in  the  same 
numMor  of  our  years,  but  aads  likewise  to  their  number ; 
and  not  only  enables  us  to  enjoy  more  of  existence  in  the 
same  measure  of  time,  but  increases  also  the  measure. 

Claris  JdMmsi.  —  l^umson. 

Is  there  aught  in  Sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  obUyion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life ; 
Total  extinction  of  the  enliehten'd  soul ! 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  uire, 
Wilder^d,  and  tossing  thro*  distempered  Dreams  ? 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves ;  when  ev*ry  muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without, 
To  bless  the  wildly  devious  Morning.  Walk  ? 

(f  Otljl  XlUttlfl.  —  CoUon. 

NO  man  can  promise  himself  even  fifty  years  of  life^  but 
any  man  may,  if  he  please,  Uve  in  the  proportion  of 
fifty  years  in  forty ; — let  nim  rise  early,  that  he  may  have 
the  ciay  before  him,  and  let  him  make  the  most  of  the  day, 
by  determining  to  expend  it  on  two  sorts  of  acquaintance 
(mly, — those  by  whom  something  may  be  got,  and  those 
from  whom  something  may  be  learnt. 

Cvxntitatii.  —  Anon. 

rpHE  reason  why  Delivery  is  of  such  force,  is  that, 
X  unless  a  man  appears  by  his  outward  Look  and 
Gesture  to  be  himself  animated  by  the  truths  he  is 
uttering,  he  will  not  animate  his  hearers.  It  is  the  live 
ooal  that  kindles  others,  not  the  dead.  Nay,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  all  oratory ;  and  what  made  Demos- 
thenes the  greatest  af  all  orators,  waa  that  he  appeared 
the  most  entirely  possest  by  the  feelings  he  wished  to 
inspire.  The  main  use  of  his  vvoKpiaiQ  was,  that  it 
enabled  him  to  remove  the  natural  hindrances  which 
checked  and  clogged  the  stream  of  those  feelings,  and  to 
pour  them  forth  with  a  free  and  mighty  torrent  that 
swept  his  audience  along.  The  effect  produced  by  Charles 
Fox,  who  by  the  exaggerations  of  party-spirit  was  often 
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compared  to  Demosthenes,  seems  to  have  arisen  whoHj 
from  this  Earnestness,  which  made  up  for  the  \nuit  ot 
almost  every  grace,  both  of  manner  and  style. 

Cl)e  Cart^ltua&t.  —  Shdketpeare, 

DISEASED  Nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions ;  and  the  teeming  Earth 
Is  witli  a  kind  of  choUc  pinch'd  and  Yext^ 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldam  Earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers. 

<f2U$21  Conner.  —  GrevUle. 

IT  is  an  unhappy,  and  yet  I  fear  a  true  reflection,  that 
they  who  have  uncommon  Easiness  and  Softness  of 
Temper,  have  seldom  very  noble  and  nice  sensations  of 
souL 

Ctonomjl*  —  ffawkeiwofih. 

ECONOMY  is  the  parent  of  Integrity,  of  Liberty,  and 
of  Ease ;  and  the  Beauteous  sister  of  Temperance,  of 
Cheerftilness,  and  Health :  and  Frofuseness  is  a  cruel  and 
crafty  demon,  that  gradually  involves  her  followers  in 
dependence  and  debts ;  that  is,  fetters  them  with  *'  irons 
that  enter  into  their  souls." 

€^\iaU\an.  —  ColUm, 

r)  is  averse  to  talent,  to  be  consorted  and  trained  up 
with  inferior  minds,  or  inferior  companions,  however 
high  ihey  may  rank.  The  foal  of  the  racer  neither  finds 
out  his  speed,  nor  calls  out  his  powers,  if  pastured  out 
with  the  common  herd,  that  are  destined  for  the  collar 
and  the  yoke. 

C!^UCatt0n.  —  Horace, 

TTNLESS  your  cask  is  perfectly  clean,  whatever  you 
U   pour  into  it  turns  sour. 

(&ti\\tKX\Dn.  —  Greville. 

THE  more  perfect  the  nature,  the  more  weak,  the  more 
wrong,  the  more  absurd,  may  be  the  something  in  a 
character:  to  explain  the  paradox,  if  a  mind  is  delicate 
and  susceptible,  false  impressions  in  Education  ^ill  liave 
a  bad  effect  in  proportion  to  that  susceptibility,  and 
consequently,  may  produce  an  evil  which  a  stupid  and 
insensible  nature  might  have  avoided. 
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<flfuratt0n.  —  Shakespeare, 
Now  'tis  the  spriiig,  and  weeds  are  shallow  rooted ; 
Suifer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

(f SOtU»m.  —  Lavafer. 

THE  more  any  one  speaks  of  himself,  the  less  he  likes 
to  hear  another  talked  of. 

(f g:Ottl$m.  —  La  Rochefoveauld. 

HE  who  thinks  he  can  find  in  liimself  the  moans  of 
doing  without  others  is  much  mistaken ;  but  he  who 
thinks  that  others  cannot  do  without  him  is  still  more 
mistaken. 

(f flOttlJm.  —  La  Bruyhre. 

AN  Egotist  will  always  speak  of  himself,  either  in  Praise 
oc  in  Censure  :  but  a  modest  man  ever  shuns  making 
himself  the  subject  of  his  Conversation. 

(fUiquenre.  —  Milton. 

His  Tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Matiurest  counsels. 

<f Uiqttence.  —  Bryden. 

YoinEi  Words  are  like  the  notes  of  dying  swans, 
Too  sweet  to  last ! 

C^qttntre.  —  CoUon. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS  and  oral  harangues  will  always 
have  this  advantage  over  those  tliat  are  read  from  a 
manuscript ;  every  burst  of  Eloquence  or  spark  of  genius 
they  may  contain,  however  studied  they  may  have  been 
before  hand,  will  appear  to  the  audience  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  inspiration  of  talent.  Whereas  similar  efforts, 
when  written,  although  they  might  not  cost  the  writer 
half  the  time  in  liis  closet,  will  never  be  appreciated  a& 
any  thing  more  than  the  slow  efforts  of  long  study  and 
laborious  application  ;  olebunt  oleum,  eUi  non  oleant !  and 
tliis  circumstance  it  is  that  gives  such  peculiar  success  to 
a  pointed  reply,  since  the  liearers  are  certain  that  in  this 
case  all  study  is  out  of  the  question,  that  the  Eloquence 
arises  ex  re  nata,  and  that  the  brilliancy  lias  been  elicited 
from  the  colUsion  of  another  mind,  as  rapidly  as  the  spark 
from  thosteeL 
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iSiatf^XtXlU*  —  Havard. 

0  ELOQUENCE !  thou  violated  fiiip, 
How  art  thou  woo*d,  aad  won  to  either  bed 
Of  Bight  or  Wrong !     O  when  Injustice  folds  thee^ 
Dost  thou  not  curse  thy  charms  for  pleaaing  him, 
And  blush  at  conquest  ? 

C^quntce.  —  Dryden. 
Whsit  he  spoke,  what  tender  Words  hi  ns'd ! 
So  softly,  that  like  flakes  of  feathered  snow, 
They  melted  as  they  felL 

fSiamattltt*  —  La  Eochefoucauld, 

THERE  is  as  much  Eloquence  in  the  Tone  of  Voice,  in 
the  eyes,  and  in  the  air  of  a  Speaker,  as  in  his  choice 
of  Words. 

((BUtqutmt,  —  La  Mochefowsauld, 

TRUE  Eloquence  consists  in  saying  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  nothing  but  what  is  necessary. 

<!^q[tmice.  —  Rare. 

MANY  are  ambitious  of  saying  grand  thines,  that  is,  of 
being  grandiloquent.    Eloquence  is  spending  out  • .  • 
a  quality  Ssw  esteem,  and  fewer  aim  at. 

C^qunice.  —  Steme. 

GREAT  is  the  power  of  Eloquence :  but  never  is  it  bo 
great  as  when  it  pleads  along  with  nature,  and  the 
culprit  is  a  child  strayed  from  his  duty,  and  returned  to 
it  again  with  tears. 

(fminmce*  —  Addison. 

IT  is  a  foUy  for  an  Eminent  Man  to  think  of  escaping 
censure,  and  a  weakness  to  be  affected  with  it.  All  the 
illustrious  persons  of  Antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age 
in  the  world,  have  passed  through  this  fiery  persecution. 

^mjplOJjment.  —  Young, 

LIFE'S  cares  are  comforts ;  such  by  Heav'n  designed  | 
He  that  has  none,  must  make  them,  or  be  wretehed. 
Cares  are  Employments ;  and  without  Employ 
The  soul  is  on  a  rack ;  the  rack  of  rest. 
To  souls  most  adverse ;  Action  all  their  joy. 

(QvcofisiJSmttA*  —  Burton, 

EMPLOYMENT,  which   Galen  calls  "nature's  phy- 
sician," is  so  essential  to  himian  happiness,  that  In* 
dolence  is  justly  considered  as  the  mother  of  Misery. 


0^ 
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e^m^lajjmmt.  —  La  Bruyhre. 

LAZI!N^SS  bdgat  wearisomeness,  and  this  put  men  iii 
quest  of  diyersions,  play  and  company,  on  which 
howeyer  it  is  a  constant  attendant ;  he  who  works  hard, 
has  enough  to  do  with  himself  otherwise. 

iQnn^.  —  Shakespeare, 

|UB  remedies  oft  in  oiirselyes  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven :  the  fiited  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  wh^  we  ourselves  are  dulL 

THE  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties, 
By  daring  to  attempt  them :  sloth  and  folly 
Shiyer  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard. 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 

(l^iO^mtat,  —  St.  Svremond. 

IMPEBFECT  Enjoyment  is  attended  with  regret ;  a 
surfeit  of  pleasure  with  disgust.  There  is  a  certain 
nick  of  time,  a  certain  medium  to  be  observed,  with 
which  few  people  are  acquainted. 

((^\a^mtnt»  —  Horace, 

BUSY  yourself  not  in  looking  forward  to  the  events  of 
to-Morrow  ;  but  whatever  may  be  those  of  the  days 
Providence  may  yet  assign  you,  neglect  not  to  turn  them 
to  advantage. 

(tM^yxiioAm*  —  8,  T,  Coleridge, 

ENLIST  the  interests  of  stem  Morality  and  religious 
Enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Political  Liberty,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  old  Puritans,  and  it  will  be  irresistible. 

THE  Bomans  laid  down  their  liberties  at  the  feet  of 
Kero,  who  would  not  even  lend  them  to  Csesar ;  and 
we  have  lately  seen  the  whole  French  Nation  rush  as  one 
man  from  the  very  extremes  of  Loyalty,  to  behead  the 
mildest  Monarch  that  ever  ruled  them,  and  conclude  a 
sanguinary  career  of  plunder,  by  pardoning  and  rewarding 
a  Tyrant,  to  whom  their  blood  was  but  water,  and  their 
groans  but  wind;  thus  they  sacrificed  one  that  died  a 
martyr  to  his  clemency,  and  they  rewarded  another,  who 
lived  to  boast  of  his  murders. 
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ENTHUSIASM  is  always  cmnuscted  with  the  Senses, 
whatever  be  the  object  that  excites  it.  The  true 
rtrength  of  Tirtoe  i.  ,eri.ity  ^  •.-«{,  oomlrined  with  a 
deliberate  and  stedfiist  Deteniiiiiation  to  execute  her 
laws.  That  is  the  healthful  oondition  of  the  Moral  Life ; 
on  the  other  hand.  Enthusiasm,  eren  when  excited  bj 
representations  of  goodness,  is  a  brilliant  but  feverish 
glow,  which  leaves  milj  exhaustion  and  languor  behind. 

I  LOOK  upon  Enthusiasm,  in  all  other  points  but  that 
of  Religion,  to  be  a  reiy  necessary  turn  of  mind ;  as 
indeed  it  is  a  rein  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked 
with  more  or  less  strength,  in  the  tempera  of  most  men. 
No  matter  what  the  object  is,  whether  Business,  Pleasures, 
9r  the  Fine  Arts :  whoever  pursues  them  to  any  purpose^ 
must  do  so  coji  amore. 

C^ntJ^UJ^Udin.  —  Shaietpeare. 

I  HATE  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak  :  ^e  matrons  flung  their  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerciiidk, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd  :  the  nobles  bended« 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts ; 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

((^nuL  —  J3i/ron. 

FOB  Ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 
Though  nameless  in  our  language : — we  retoil 
The  f2LCi  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  Yawn  which  Sleep  cannot  abate. 

C^nllj;.  —  Spenser. 

AND  if  she  hapt  of  any  good  to  heare^ 
That  had  to  any  happily  betid, 
Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve,  and  teare 
Her  flesh  for  felnesse,  which  slje  uiward  hid : 
But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did. 
Or  harme  tliat  any  had,  then  would  she  make 
Great  chcare,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid ; 
And  in  anolLer's  losse  great  pleasure  take. 
As  she  had  got  thereby,  and  gayned  a  great  stakeii 
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(f  n(l|)»  —  Otid, 

ENVY  feeds  upon  the  liyingj   after  deatih  it  ceases; 
then  every  xnan's  well-eamed  Honours  defend  him 
against  Calumny. 

(f ndj;.  —  Tope. 

THEBE  is  some  good  in  Public  Envy,  whereas  in  Private 
there  is  none ;  for  Public  Envy  is  as  an  ostracism  tliat 
edipseth  men  vrhen  they  grow  too  great ;  and  therefore  it 
is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones  to  keep  within  bounds. 

d^ndSf.  —  Sherutone, 

THEKE  is  nothing  more  universally  commended  than 
a  fine  day ;  the  reason  is,  that  people  can  commend 
it  without  Envy. 

<fn(l2?*  —  Spenser, 

HEK  hands  were  foule  and  durtie,  never  waaht 
In  all  her  life,  with  long  nayles  over  raught, 
Like  puttock*s  clawes,  with  th'  one  of  which  she  scrstcht 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught ; 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  venime  fraught^ 
On  which  she  fed  and  gnawed  hungrily. 
As  if  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  aught ; 
That  round  about  her  jaws  one  might  descir 
The  bloudie  gore  and  poyson  dropping  loathsomely. 

(S^lll|f*  —  Lord  Clarendon, 

r^  Envy,  like  Anger,  did  not  bum  itself  in  its  own  fire, 
and  consume  and  destroy  those  persons  it  possesses, 
before  it  can  destroy  those  it  wishes  worst  to,  it  would 
set  the  whole  world  on  fire,  and  leave  the  most  excellent 
persons  the  most  miserable. 

iSnf}^*  —  CoUon, 

THE  benevolent  have  the  advantage  of  the  Envious, 
even  in  this  present  life ;  for  the  Envious  is  tormented 
not  only  by  all  the  ill  that  befalls  liimself,  but  by  all  the 
good  that  happens  to  another:  whereas  the  benevolent 
man  is  the  better  prepared  to  bear  liis  own  calamities 
unrufiied  from  the  complacency  and  serenity  he  has 
secured,  from  contemplating  the  prosperity  of  all  around 
him. 

(i^nlip.  —  CoUon, 

THE  Hate  which  we  all  bear  with  the  most  Christian 
Patience,  is  the  Hate  of  t^ose  who  Euvy  us. 
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€Mm.  —  8.  T.  Coltrid^ 

GENIUS  maj  oo-exist  with  Wildness,  IdleiieBs,  Folhr, 
trzn.  with  Crime;  but  not  lone,  beEere  me,  with 
Selfishness,  and  the  Indulgence  of  an  Envious  Disposition. 
Envy  is  cactoroc  'a<  ^ucaioraroc  ^^oi^  ^^  ^  onoe  saw  it 
exprefised  somewhere  in  a  page  of  StobaeuB :  it  dwaifr  and 
withen  ita  wo»hippa«. 

C^nftV.  —  La  Boekefaaeamld. 

THE  tmest  mark  of  being  bom  with  great  qualities  is 
being  bom  without  Envj. 

(^nbp.  —  darendaum 

EITVT  is  a  Weed  that  grows  in  all  soils  and  climates, 
and  is  no  less  luxuriant  in  the  Country  than  in  the 
Court ;  is  not  confined  to  any  rank  of  men  or  extent  of 
fortune,  but  rages  in  the  breasts  of  all  degrees.  Alexander 
was  not  prouder  than  Diogenes ;  and  it  may  be,  if  we 
would  endeaTour  to  surprise  it  in  its  most  gaudy  dress 
and  attire,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  full  empire  and 
tyranny,  we  should  find  it  in  Schoolmasters  and  Scholars, 
or  in  some  Country  Lady,  or  the  Knight  her  Husband ; 
an  which  ranks  of  people  more  despise  their  neighbours, 
than  all  the  d^;rees  of  honour  in  which  courts  abound : 
and  it  rages  as  much  in  a  sordid  affected  dress,  as  In  all 
the  silks  and  embroideries  which  the  excess  of  the  age  and 
the  folly  of  youth  delight  to  be  adorned  with.  Since, 
then,  it  keeps  aU  sorts  of  company,  and  wriggles  itself 
into  the  likmg  of  the  most  contrary  natures  and  dis- 
positions, and  yet  carries  so  much  poison  andxenom  with 
it,  that  it  alienates  the  affections  from  Heaven,  aud  raises 
rebellion  against  God  himself  it  is  worth  our  utmost  care 
to  watch  it  in  all  its  disguises  and  approaches,  that  we 
may  discover  it  in  its  first  entrance,  and  dislodge  it  before 
it  procures  a  shelter  or  retiring  place  to  lodge  and  conceal 
Itself. 

(!^tl|).  —  Cotton, 

TO  diminish  Envy,  let  us  consider  not  what  others 
possess,  but  what  they  enjoy ;  mere  Eiches  may  be 
the  gift  of  lucky  accident  or  blind  chance,  but  Happiness 
must  be  the  result  of  prudent  preference  and  rational 
design ;  the  highest  Happiness  then  can  have  no  other 
foundation  than  the  deepest  Wisdom ;  and  the  happiest 
fool  is  only  as  happy  as  he  knows  how  to  be. 
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®ntl|).  —  (Mton, 

ENVY  ought,  in  strict  truth,  to  have  no  place  whatever 
allowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man ;  for  the  goods  of  this 
present  world  are  so  vile  and  low,  that  they  are  beneath 
It ;  and  those  of  the  future  world  are  so  Tast  and  exalted, 
that  they  are  above  it. 

(fntl|).  —  CoUon. 

EMTJLATION  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may  exalt 
herself  by  a  victory ;  Envy  spies  out  blemishee,  that 
she  may  lower  another  by  a  ddfeat. 

<!^tl|)*  —  Spenser. 

AND  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  cankred  teeth  a  venemous  tode, 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jaw ; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  maw 
At  neighbour's  welth  that  made  him  ever  sad  j 
For  death  it  was  when  any  good  he  saw ; 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had ; 
And  when  he  heard  of  harme  he  wexed  wondrous  glad. 

"  ((BqVULlitQ*  —  Langstaff. 

EQUALITY  is  one  of  the  most  consummate  scoundreb 
that  ever  crept  firom  the  brain  of  a  political  juggler— 
a  fellow  who  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  honest 
Industry  or  enterprising  Talent,  and  squanders  their  hard- 
earned  profits  on  profligate  Idleness  or  indolent  Stupidity. 

(f  qualttjl*  —  Shakespeare. 

TAKE  but  Degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  tiling  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  Imbecility, 
And  Sie  rude  son  should  strike  his  mther  dead : 
Force  should  be  Bight. 

(QqavHat}^.  —  Frtm  the  Latin. 

r>  all  men  were  on  an  Equality,  the  consequence  would 
be  that  all  must  perish ;  for  who  would  till  the  ground  P 
who  would  BOW  it  ?  who  would  plant  ?  who  womd  preis 
wine? 
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C!^qttallt|?.  —  ShaJcetpeare. 

THE  King  is  but  a  Man,  as  I  am ;  the  violet  smells  to 
him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element  shows  to  him  as  it 
doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions : 
his  ceremonies  laid  bj,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a 
Man ;  and  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  yet,  when  thej  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing. 

Cl^quoIitS*  —  Johnson. 

SO  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  men  are  naturally  equal, 
that  no  two  people  can  be  half  an  hour  togeUier  but 
one  shall  acquire  an  evident  Superiority  over  the  other. 

Ci^qttalttS*  —  Shakespeare, 
BE  we  not  Brothers  ? 
So  man  and  man  should  be : 
But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity^ 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike. 

C!^qtttt)0a^t0n.  —  Shakespeare. 

But  yet, — 
I  dp  not  Uke  but  yet,  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fye  upon  but  yet : 
But  yet  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

(Qxxnx,  —  Shakespeare, 

0  HATEFUL  Error,  Melancholy's  child! 
Wliy  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  tliat  are  not  ?     O  Error,  soon  conceiv*d, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee. 

(Qitttm*  —  From  the  French, 

ANY  people  are  esteemed  merely  because  they  are 
not  known. 

dPtemitjJ.  —  Dowe. 

ETERNITY,  thou  awful  Gulph  of  Tune, 
This  wide  creation  on  thy  surface  floats. 
Of  hfe — of  death — what  is,  or  what  shall  be, 
I  nothing  know.    The  world  is  all  a  dream. 
The  consciousness  of  something  that  exists. 
Yet  is  not  what  it  seems.    Then  what  am.  I P 
Death  must  unfold  the  mysteiy  1 
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CtemitS*  —  Adduon. 

IITERNITY,  thou  pleasing  dreadful  Thought! 
\k  Thro'  what  variety  of  untry'd  beings. 
Thro*  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ? 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  Prospect  lies  before  me  -, 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Ctnmits*  —  CoUon, 

ALAS !  what  is  Man  ?  whether  he  be  deprived  of  that 
hght  which  is  irom.  on  high,  or  whether  he  discard  it ; 
a  firail  and  trembling  creature,  standing  on  Time,  that 
bleak  and  narrow  istlunus  between  two  Eternities,  he  sees 
nothing  but  impenetrable  Darkness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Doubt,  Distrust,  and  Conjecture  still  more  perplexing  on 
the  other.  Most  gladly  would-  he  take  an  observation,  as 
to  whence  he  haa  come,  or  whither  he  is  going.  Alas,  he 
has  not  the  means ;  his  telescope  is  too  dun,  his  compass 
too  wavering,  his  plummet  too  short.  Nor  is  that  little 
spot,  his  present  state,  one  whit  more  intelligible,  since  it 
may  prove  a  quicksand  that  may  sink  in  a  moment  firom 
his  feet :  it  can  afford  him  no  certain  reckoning,  as  to  that 
immeasurable  ocean  that  he  may  have  traversed,  or  that 
still  more  formidable  one  that  he  must. 

C^tmiftm  —  Colton. 

HE  that  >^ill  often  put  Eternity  and  the  World  before 
him,  and  who  will  dare  to  look  steadfastly  at  both  of 
theiQ,  will  find  that  the  more  oft;en  he  contemplates  them, 
the  former  wOl  grow  greater  and  the  latter  less. 

&ttmtQ.  —  Burnet, 

WHAT  is  this  Life  but  a  circulation  of  little  mean 
actions?  We  he  down  and  rise  again,  dress  and 
undress,  feed  and  wax  hungry,  work  or  play,  and  are 
weary,  and  then  we  he  down  again,  and  the  circle  returns. 
We  spend  the  day  in  trifles,  and  when  the  night  comes  wo 
throw  ourselves  into  the  bed  of  folly,  amongst  dreams,  and  • 
broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imaginations.  Our  reason  Ues 
asleep  by  us,  and  we  are  for  the  time  as  arrant  brutes  as 
those  that  sleep  in  the  stalls,  or  in  the  field.  Are  not  the 
capacities  of  man  higher  than  these  ?  And  ought  not  his 
ambition  and  expectations  to  be  greater?  Let  us  be 
adventurers  for  another  world*  It  is  at  least  a  feur  and 
noble  chance;    and  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  our 
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thoughts  OP  OUT  passions.  If  we  should  be  disappointed, 
we  are  still  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  our  feUow-mortals ; 
and  if  we  succeed  in  our  expectations,  we  are  eternally 
happy. 

iQ^^VLAxsm.  —  Lavater. 

EVASIONS  are  the  common  shelter  of  the  hard-hearted, 
the  false,  and  impotent,  when  called  upon  to  assist ; 
the  real  great  alone  plan  instantaneous  hdp,  even  when 
their  looks  or  words  presage  difficulties. 

(Shmiafl.  —  Byron, 

AVE-MAEIA !  blessed  be  the  Hour ! 
The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  Oiliest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  feint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer. 

Soft  Hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

Wlien  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart  j 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  Vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah!  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns t 
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C!^bm(nj|.  —  Byron. 

~T  is  the  Hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  Nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  | 
It  is  the  Hour  when  lovers*  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  eveiy  whisper' d  word ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

dSbtniviQ.  —  Montgomery. 

I  LOVE  thee,  Twilight !  for  thy  gleams  impart 
Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my  hearti 
When  o'er  the  harp  oi  thought  thy  passing  wind 
Awakens  all  the*  music  of  the  mind. 
And  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  spirit  bums, 
And  hope  and  memory  sweep  the  chords  by  tumAi 
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Xhs  Dews  of  the  Evening  moat  carefully  shun ; 
Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun. 

e^btl,  —  Colton, 

I  ADMIT  the  existence  of  Eyil  to  its  full  extent,  and  I 
also  admit  my  own  Ignorance,  which  is  not  the  least 
part  of  the  evil  I  deplore.  I  also  find,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  EyU,  a  tolerably  fair  proportion  of  Good.  I  can 
discover  that  I  did  not  make  myself,  and  also  that  the 
Being  that  did  make  me,  has  shown  a  degree  of  power 
and  of  wisdom  far  b^ond  my  powers  of  comprehension. 
I  can  also  see  so  much  Good  proceeding  from  his  system 
even  here,  that  I  am  inclined  to  love  lum ;  but  I  can  see 
so  much  Evil,  that  I  am  inclined  also  to  fear  him.  I  find 
myself  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  Body  and  Mind, 
and  the  union  is  so  intimate,  that  the  one  appears  to 
perish,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  other.  In  attempting  tp 
reconcile  this  last  Evil,  Death,  and  the  mai^  more  that 
lead  to  it,  with  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goooiness,  that  I 
see  displayed  on  many  other  occasions,  I  find  that  I  have 
strong  aspirings  after  a  state  that  may  survive  this  apparent 
dissolution,  and  I  find  that  I  have  this  feeling  in  common 
with  all  the  rest  of  my  species ;  I  find  also,  on  looking 
within,  that  I  have  a  mmd  capable  of  much  higher  delights 
than  matter  or  earth  can  afford.  On  looking  still  more 
closely  into  myself,  I  find  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  this 
is  the  first  state  of  existence  I  ever  enjoyed ;  I  can  recollect 
no  other,  I  am  conscious  of  no  other.*  Here  then  I  stand 
as  upon  a  point  acknowledged,  that  this  world  is  the  first 
stage  of  existence  to  that  compound  animal  Man,  and  that 
it  is  to  him  at  least  tlie  first  link  in  that  order  of  things 
in  which  Mind  is  united  to  Matter. 

(Qh\i*  —  Sorace, 
Betteb  one  thorn  plucked  out  than  all  remain. 

C!5bll.  —  Chalmers. 

Y  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  Moral  Evil  is 
its  own  curse. 

ebtX  —  South. 

E  who  will  fight  the  Devil  at  his  own  weapon,  must 
not  wonder  ^  he  finds  him  an  overmatch. 
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CbtX  —  Anon. 

AS  there  is  a  law  of  continuity,  whereby  in  ascending 
we  can  only  mount  step  by  step,  so  is  there  a  law  of 
continuity,  whereby  they  who  descend  must  sink,  and 
that  too  with  an  ever  increasing  velocity.  No  propagation 
or  multiplication  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  Evil,  imless 
it  be  checked ;  no  growth  more  certain.  He  who  is  in 
for  a  Fenny,  to  take  another  expression  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  if  he  does  not  resolutely  fly,  wiU  find  he  is 
in  for  a  Found. 

Cl^lltl.  —  Menander. 

ALL  animals  are  more  happy  than  Man.  Look,  for 
instance,  on  yonder  ass :  aU  allow  him  to  be  miser- 
able :  his  Evils,  however,  are  not  brought  on  by  himself 
and  his  own  fault :  he  feels  only  those  which  Nature  has 
inflicted.  We,  on  the  contrary,  besides  our  necessary  Ills, 
draw  upon  ourselves  a  multitude  of  others. 

Clltl.  —  Shakespeare, 
III  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 

Ci^btX  —  Colton. 

THEBE  is  this  of  good  in  Beal  Evils, — they  deUver  us 
while  they  last  frova.  the  petty  despotism  of  all  that 
were  imaginary* 

Clfbil.  —  CoUon. 

EVILS  in  the  journey  of  life  are  like  the  hills  which 
alarm  travellers  upon  their  road ;  they  both  appear 
great  at  a  distance,  but  when  we  approach  them  we  find 
that  they  are  far  less  insurmountable  tlian  we  had  con* 
ceived. 

Cbtl.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

THEBE  are  no  circumstances,  however  unfortunate,  that 
clever  people  do  not  extract  some  advantage  from. 

eba  ^[ntictpatelr.  —  Miiion. 

Be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils ; 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
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<f|:atnpU«  —  Cicero. 

BE  a  Pattern  to  others,  and  then  all  will  go  well ;  for 
as  a  whole  city  is  infected  by  the  licentious  passions 
and  yices  of  great  men,  so  it  is  likewise  reformed  07  their 
moderation. 

C^om^Ie.  —  JuvenaL 

EXAMPLES  of  yicious  courses,  practised  in  a  domestic 
circle,  corrupt  more  readily  and  more  deeply,  when 
we  behold  them  in  persons  in  authority. 

example.  —  Goldsmith. 

PEOPLE  seldom  improve,  when  they  have  no  other 
Model  but  themselves  to  copy  after. 

((^uUinn.  —  Colton. 

r^  yon  want  Enemies,  excel  others :  if  you  want  Friends, 
let  others  excel  you. 

CfirceHtng.  —  La  Bruy^e. 

HE  who  excels  in  his  art  so  as  to  cany  it  to  the  utmost 
height  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  may  be 
said  in  some  measure  to  go  beyond  it :  his  transcendent 
productions  admit  of  no  appellations. 

C^cnfif  •  —  Horace, 

THE   Body  oppressed   by  Excesses  bears  down  the 
Mind,  and  depresses  to  the  earth  any  portion  of  the 
divine  Spirit  we  had  been  endowed  with. 

e^ceifif  •  —  Tacitus. 

TTITELLIUS  possessed  all  that  PHability  and  Liberality, 

V  which,  when  not  restrained  within  due  Bounds,  must 
ever  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  possessor. 

^ttii*  —  Shakespeare. 

TTIOLENT  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves. 

V  Small  show'rs  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short ; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 

With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder ; 
Light  Vanity,  insatiate  Cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

^tiii*  —  Colton. 

THE  Excesses  of  our  youth  are  draughts  upon  our  old 
age^  payable  with  interest,  about  thirty  years  after 
date 
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iST^xtii,  -r-  Knox. 

THE  misfortune  is,  that  when  man  has  found  honey,  he 
enten  upon  the  feast  with  an  appetite  so  voracious, 
that  he  usually  destroys  his  own  delight  hy  Excess  and 
Satiety. 

^Xtii*  —  Shakespeare, 

EVEBY  Inordinate  Cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient 
is  a  deyiL 

C^Cttemnit.  —  Montaigne. 

THE  beasts  show  us  plainly  how  much  our  diseases  are 
owing  to  the  Perturbations  of  our  Minds.  We  are 
told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  die  merely  of  old  age, 
owing  to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  the  air  in  which 
they  live;  but  I  ascribe  it  rather  to  the  Serenity  and 
Tranquillity  of  their  Souls,  which  are  free  from  all  Passion, 
Thought,  or  laborious  and  unpleasant  Employment.  As 
great  enmities  spring  from  great  friendships,  and  mortal 
distempers  from  vigorous  h^th,  so  do  the  most  surprising 
and  the  wildest  phrensies  from  the  high  and  lively  Agita- 
tions of  our  Souls. 

e^ertCi^e.  —  Cowper. 

THE  Sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find,— 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk, 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Beproach  their  owner  with  that  Love  of  Best 
To  which  he  forfeits  e'en  the  Best  he  loves. 

iO^tttaXxan*  —  Mrs.  Tighe. 

OH !  how  Impatience  gains  upon  the  soul 
When  the  long-promis'd  hour  of  joy  draws  near ! 
How  slow  the  tardy  moments  seem  to  roll! 
What  spectres  rise  of  inconsistent  fear ! 
To  the  fond  doubting  heart  its  hopes  appear 
Too  brightly  fEur,  too  sweet  to  realise : 
All  seem  but  day-dreams  of  delight  too  dear ! 
Strange  hopes  and  fears  in  painful  contest  rise. 
While  the  scarce-trusted  bliss  seems  but  to  cheat  the  eycsi 

iQ^txXsiiaVL.  —  Shakespeare. 

Opt  Expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises :  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  Hope  is  coldest,  and  Despair  most  sits. 
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IS^tttaXian.  —  Shakespeare. 

How  alow 
This  old  moon  wanes :  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

(i^ectottOtUf.  —  Martial. 

YOU  give  me  nothing  during  your  life,  but  you  promise 
to  provide  for  me  at  your  death.    If  you  are  not  a 
fool,  you  know  what  I  wish  for. 

^^J^ttatian.  —  Shaketpeare. 

So  tedious  is  this  day, 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes, 
And  may  not  wear  them. 

Cj^ermice.  —  Shakespeare. 

'E  cannot  be  a  perfisct  man, 

.  Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world  1 
Experience  is  by  Industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swut  course  of  Time. 

^^T^txittttt.  —  Shakespeare. 

Ottb  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levies  in  youth. 

^l^ttmut.  —  Terence. 

NO  man  was  ever  endowed  with  a  judgment  so  correct 
and  judicious,  in  regulating  his  life,  but  that  Circum- 
stances, Time,  and  Experience,  would  teach  him  something 
new,  and  apprise  him  that  of  those  things  with  which  he 
thought  himself  the  best  acquaiated,  he  knew  nothing ; 
and  that  those  ideas,  which  in  theory  appeared  the  most 
advantageous,  were  found,  when  brought  into  practice,  to 
be  altogether  inapplicable. 

dl^J^tXittttt.  —  Coleridge. 

TO  most  men  Experience  is  like  the  stem  lights  of  a 
ship,  which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed. 

(i^Crtmce.  —  JByron. 

ADVERSITY  is  the  first  path  to  Truth. 
He  who  h^th  prov*d  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  Experience  which  is  deemed  so  weighty. 
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<f|:perttnce.  —  Sir  P.  Sidnet/, 
All  is  but  lip-wisdom  which  wants  Expeinence. 

(S^ptrtf  nee.  —  Shakespeare. 

To  wilful  men, 
The  injuries,  that  they  themselves  procure, 
Must  be  their  school-mast'Crs. 

(QT^^txitVlXt.  —  Chesterfield, 

YOUNG-  men  are  as  apt  to  think  themselves  wise 
enough,  as  drunken  men  are  to  think  themselves 
sober  enough.  They  look  upon  Spirit  to  be  a  much 
better  thing  tlian  Experience ;  which  they  call  Coldness. 
They  are  but  half  mistaken ;  for  though  Spirit  without 
Experience  is  dangerous,  Expeiience  without  Spirit  is 
languid  and  ineffective. 

C(^)rtarnals{*  —  Johnson, 

IN  civilized  society.  External  Advantages  make  us  more 
respected.  A  man  with  a  good  coat  upon  his  back 
meets  with  a  better  reception  than  he  who  has  a  bad  one. 
You  may  analyse  this  and  say,  what  is  there  in  it  ?  But 
that  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general 
system.  Found  St.  Paul's  church  into  atoms,  and  con- 
sider any  single  atom ;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  .good  for  nothing ; 
but  put  all  these  atoms  together,  and  you  have  St.  Pam's 
church.  So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made  up 
of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may  be  shown  to  be 
very  insignificant. 

((^trabajianre.  —  Pope, 

FOB  what  has  Yirro  painted,  built,  and  planted ? 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  Visto's  iU-got  wealth  to  waste  P 
Some  demon  whispered,  Yisto !  have  a  taste. 

Clfjrtratjagance.  —  Young, 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay. 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 

(JCTje  (S\lt,  —  Moore, 

THOSE  Eves,  whose  light  seem'd  rather  given. 
To  be  ador'd  than  to  adore— 
Such  Eyes,  as  may  have  look'd  from  ITeavea, 
But  ne'er  were  raised  to  it  before  I 
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^t  ^t.  —  Addison. 

ABEAUTIFIJL  Eye  makes  Silence  eloquent,  a  kind 
Eye  makes  Contradiction  an  assent,  an  enraged  Eje 
makes  Beauty  deformed.  This  little  membei'  eives  Ufe  to 
erery  other  part  about  us;  and  I  believe  the  story  of 
Argus  implies  no  more,  than  that  the  Eye  is  in  erery 
part ;  that  is  to  say,  every  other  part  woula  be  mutilated, 
were  not  its  force  represented  more  by  the  Eye  than  even 
by  itself. 

Jfaitf).  —  Anon. 

ENTIIIENESS,  illimitableness  is  indispensable  to  Faith. 
What  we  beUere,  we  must  believe  wholly  and  without 
reserve ;  wherefore  the  only  perfect  and  satisfying  object 
of  Faith  is  God.  A  Faith  that  sets  bounds  to  itself,  that 
will  believe  so  much  and  no  more,  tliat  will  trust  thus  far 
and  no  further,  is  none. 

JTaiti^.  —  Anon. 

THE  power  of  Faith  will  often  shine  forth  the  most, 
where  the  character  is  naturally  weak.    There  is  less 
to  intercept  and  interfere  with  its  workings. 

Jfatt^.  —  Addison. 

THE  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  as  Man 
bears  to  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  God,  is  a  firm 
Bdiance  on  him  for  the  blessings  and  conveniences  of  life, 
and  an  habitual  Trust  in  him  for  deliverance  out  of  all 
such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  befall  us.  The  man 
who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  when  he 
reflects  upon  liis  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  comforts 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  those  Divine  attributes 
which  are  employed  for  liis  safety  and  welfare.  He  finds 
his  want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  omniscience  of  Him 
who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want 
of  strength  when  he  knows  tliat  his  Helper  is  Almighty. 
In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  Trust  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom, 
happy  by  his  happiness. 

JfKii^  anlr  CZSorlti?.  —  CoUon. 

WE  should  act  with  as  much  energy,  as  those  who 
expect  every  thing  from  themselves ;  and  we  should 
pray  with  as  much  earnestness,  as  those  who  expect  every 
thing  from  Oto6L 
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ftMtSi  jTallmjl  off*  —  8hakeipeare» 

THET  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  afe  at  Fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would ;  and  sorry — ^you  are  honourable,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know  not — ^but 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — ^would  all  were  well — ^*tis  pity,— 
And  so,  intending;,  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  fooks,  and  these  hard  {rtucHoBS^ 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods. 
They  &oze  me  into  silence. 

FALSEHOOD  is  never  so  successful  as  when  she  baits 
her  hook  with  Truth,  and  that  no  opinions  so  fatally 
mislead  us,  as  those  that  are  not  wholly  wrong,  as  no 
watches  so  effectually  deceive  the  wearer,  as  those  that  are 
sometimes  right. 

jfallEt^  jbtCUrttS*  —  Shakespeare. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

jTame*  —  CoUon. 

OF  present  Fame  think  little  and  of  future  less ;  the 
Praises  that  we  receive  after  we  are  buried,  like  the 
posies  that  are  strewed  over  our  grave,  may  be  gratifying 
to  the  living,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  dead ;  the  dead 
are  gone,  either  to  a  place  where  they  hear  them  not,  or 
where,  if  they  do,  they  will  despise  them. 

Jfaxat*  —  Sterne, 

THE  way  to  Fame  is  like  the  way  to  Heaven— through 
much  Tribulation. 

Jfamt*  —  Shakespeare* 

G-LOBY  jzrows  guilty  of  detested  crimes ; 

When,  lor  Fame's  sake,  for  Praise,  an  outward  part. 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart. 

JftUXlt*  —  Shakespeare. 

JF  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he 
dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell 
rings,  and  the  widow  weeps. 
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^dOXit*  —  Shakespeare, 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  Fame,  though  not  in  life. 

Jfiitat*  —  Shakespeare, 
The  Evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  GK>od  is  oft  interred  with  their  hones. 

JTame.  —  Byron, 

Tax  fanes,  thy  temple,  to  the  sur&ce  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  Birth, 
To  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth. 

JfKiat.  —  Byron. 

TTTH  AT  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 
VV    Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fellP 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves  i 
But  they  live  in  the  Terse  that  immortally  eaves. 

JfKtat*  —  Moore. 
TT7H0,  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  press 
Y  V    This  speck  of  life  in  time's  great  wilderness. 
This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas, 
The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities ! 
Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave  it  bare. 
When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  Temple  l^ere, 
A  Name,  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space. 
And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting-place  I 

JfKVXt.  —  Shakespeare, 

Men's  Evil  Manners  live  in  brass  :  their  Virtues 
We  write  in  water. 

^WXit.  —  Byron, 
^rrilS  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 

JL  From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same^ 
Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow  j 
But  afiber  all  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow* 

jTame.  —  Young, 

OF  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid  t 
Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserv'd  enjoy : 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy  i 
'Tis  the  world's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree  i 
"hxtt  if  you  pay  yourself,  the  world  is  &eOf 
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Fame  is  a  public  mistress,  none  enjoys, 
But,  more  or  less,  his  rival's  peace  destroys. 

JTame.  —  Pope, 

WHATS  Fame  ?  a  fancy*d  life  in  others*  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have ;  and  what's  unknown. 
The  same,  my  lord,  if  TuUy's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  and  friends  j 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
An  Eugene  Uving,  as  a  Cssar  dead. 

Jfnmt,  —  Milton, 

FAME  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  sp'rit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  nnd. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 
And  sUts  the  thin-spun  life. 

JTame.  —  Youn^. 

SOME,  when  they  die,  die  all :  their  mould'ring  clay 
Is  but  an  Emblem  of  their  Memories : 
The  space  quite  closes  up  thro*  which  they  pass'd : 
That  I  have  liv'd,  I  leave  a  mark  behind. 
Shall  pluck  the  shining  age  from  vulgar  time, 
And  give  it  whole  to  late  Posterity. 

JLiterKX^  jTame.  —  Voltaire. 

THE  path  to  Literary  Fame  is  more  difficult  than  that 
which  leads  to  Fortune.  If  you  are  so  unfortunat3 
as  not  to  soar  above  mediocrity,  remorse  is  your  portion ; 
if  you  succeed  in  your  object,  a  host  of  enemies  spring  up 
around  you :  thus  you  find  yourself  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss  between  Contempt  and  Hatred. 

Jf&llt^,  —  Shakespeare, 

TELL  me,  where  is  Fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  Heart,  or  in  the  Head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
It  is  engender' d  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  Cradle  where  it  lies. 


J 
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S^i^On*  —  GreviUe, 

'TTTE  laugh  heartily  to  see  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  jump 
f  f    because  one  aid  so :  miglit  not  one  imagine  that 
superior  beings  do  the  same  by  us,  and  for  exactl/  the 
same  reason  ? 

JfdU^Utti*  —  Shakespeare. 

Whebe  doth  the  World  thrust  forth  a  Vanity, 
(Lo,  be  it  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  the  ears  ? 

fKS^iorU  —  ChurcMll. 

Fashion,  a  word  whidi  knaves  and  fools  may  use^ 
Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 

jTate.  —  Horace, 

'IITITH  equal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  Fate 
V  Y    Knocks  at  the  cottage  and  the  palace  gate : 
Life's  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares. 
And  stretch  thy  hopes,  beyond  thy  destined  years : 
Night  soon  will  seize,  and  you  must  quickly  go 
To  storied  ghosts,  and  Pluto's  house  below. 

Jfab0Ur.  —  La  Bruyh'e, 

FAYOUB  exalts  a  man  above  his  equals,  but  his  dis- 
missal from  that  Favour  places  him  below  them. 

gSL^nwxi.  —  FuhliM  Sj/rius, 

IT  is  conferring  a  kindness,  to  deny  at  once  a  Favour 
which  you  intended  to  refuse. 

JftKt*  —  Shaftesbury, 

THE  passion  of  Fear  (as  a  modem  philosopher  informs 
me)  determines  the  spirits  to  the  muscles  of  the  knees, 
which  are  instantly  ready  to  perform  their  motion,  by 
taking  up  the  legs  with  incomparable  celerity,  in  order  to 
remove  the  body  out  of  harm's  way. 

iftKX*  —  Montaigne, 

THE  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  Fear ; 
and  with  good  reason,   that  Passion  alone  in  tlie 
trouble  of  it  exceeding  all  other  accidents. 

Jftax*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  ruTD  the  people  strangely  fantasied ; 
Fossess'd  with  Kumours,  fall  of  idle  Dreams  ] 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  Fear. 
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jftXC*  —  Shakespeare* 

But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  ten  the  secrets  of  mj  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  | 
Thy  knotted  and  combiued  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

JfCSXt  —  Shakespeare. 

THIS  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-lea^ 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  vblume : 
So  looks  the  strong,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness' d  usurpation. 
Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  Whiteness  in  thy  Cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  £eunt,  so  spiritless. 
So  duU,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  bum*dL 

eifynitltl  iftSX.  —  Shdkeapeare, 

What  man  dare,  I  dare  \ 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  Bhinooeros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tx«mble :  or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girL    Hence,  horrible  shadow  I 
Unreal  Mockery,  hence ! 

ftaAiiasi*  —  Clarendon. 

IT  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  Meat,  but  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  guests,  which  makes  the  Feast ;  at  the  Feast  of 
6he  Centaurs,  they  ate  with  one  hand,  and  had  their  drawn 
Bwords  in  the  other ;  where  there  is  no  peaoe^  there  can 
be  no  Feafit. 

JftaAiia^*  —  Byron. 

BUT  'twas  a  public  Feast,  and  public  day. 
Quite  fuU,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  Dishes  oold, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  Cheer, 
And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 
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dfeiUttinS*  —  Peter  Pindar. 

Thx  turnpike  road  to  people's  hearts,  I  find, 
Lies  through  their  mouths,  or  I  xniatake  maziland. 

iftaitixiSi,  —  Byron, 

Of  all  appeals, — although 
I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold. 

Of  beauty,  flatteiy,  threats,  a  shilling, — ^no 
Methods  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold. 

Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 
More  tender,  as  we  everj  day  behold. 

Than  that  all-softening,  oyerpow*ring  kneU, 

The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  Dinner  BelL 

^etlixifi,  —  2Uchter, 

THE  last,  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  perfection,  even 
in  the  kindliest  soul,  is.  Tenderness  toward  the  hard, 
!Forbearanoe  toward  the  unforbearing,  Warmth  of  Heart 
toward  the  cold.  Philanthropy  toward  the  misanthropio. 

jT^inS*  —  Colion. 

F!  is  &r  more  easy  not  to  feel,  than  always  to  feel  rightly, 
and  not  to  act,  than  always  to  act  welL  For  he  that 
is  determined  to  admire  only  that  which  id  beautiful,  im- 
poses a  much  harder  task  upon  himself  than  he  that,  beinj^ 
determined  not  to  see  that  which  is  the  contrary,  effects  it 
by  simply  shutting  his  eyes. 

dfeelms*  —  Scott. 

With  hauehty  Laugh  his  head  he  tum*d. 
And  dash'd  away  the  Tear  he  scom'd. 

jTeelins*  —  Scott. 

He  tum'd  away — his  Heart  throbb'd  high. 
The  tear  was  bursting  &om  his  eye. 

jTedins.  —  Shakespeare. 

O  Hebo  !  what  a  Hero  had'st  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  Heart. 

^ttlixi^.  —  Bifron. 

IWISH*D  but  for  a  single  Tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  deari 
I  wished  it  then,  I  wish  it  still, 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  irilL 
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dTerlmff*  -—  steme. 

A  WORD — a  Look,  which  at  one  time  would  make  no 
impression — at  another  time  wounds  the  Heart ;  and 
like  a  shaft  flying  with  the  wind,  pierces  deep,  whicb.  with 
its  own  natural  force,  would  scarce  have  reached  the 
object  aimed  at. 

jF^ttling.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

TTTHEN  the  Heart  is  still  agitated  by  the  remains  of  a 
VV    Passion,  we  are  more  ready  to  receive  a  new  one 
than  when  we  are  entirely  cured. 

In  a  pushing  stream 
The  Tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  unclouded  Brain 
Like  mountain  mists,  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

ifttiiXi^^  —  Shakespeare, 

TTTHY  does  my  Blood  thus  muster  to  my  Heart, 
VV    Making  both  that  unable  for  itself 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  part« 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoonf ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive. 

jf^Itnff*  —  Shakespeare. 

How  sometimes  Nature  will  betray  its  Folly, 
Its  Tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms ! 

jTeeltnjQf  aiitr  JSitKitin.  —  Ziegler. 

THE  Heart  of  Man  is  older  than  his  Head.  The  first- 
bom  is  sensitive,  but  blind — his  younger  brother  has 
a  cold,  but  all-comprehensive  glance.  The  blind  must 
consent  to  be  led  by  the  clear-sighted  if  he  would  avoid 
falling. 

dTwliufl  airtr  Beaifon.  —  Anon. 

SOME  people  carry  their  Hearts  in  their  Heads ;  vei^ 
many  carry  their  Heads  in  their  Hearts.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  them  apart,  and  yet  both  actively  working 
together. 

tKSant  of  dTteltng.  —  Juvenal. 

Who  can  all  Sense  of  others'  ills  escape^ 
Is  but  a  brute,  at  best,  in  human  shape. 
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J^dit]).  —  Shakespeare, 

THOUGH  all  the  world  Bhould  crack  their  Duty 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  afl  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  Duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  the  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

JTCtrdttjI.  —  Shakespeare, 

IDUBST,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest. 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :  if  you  think  oUier, 
Bemove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  Heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse ! 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy :  the  purest  of  their  wivea 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

jrttfdttjf*  —  Shakespeare, 
'E  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart,  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here : 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man. 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes  ; 
Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid! 
Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help. 

jrCtfdtt{f.  —  Shakespeare, 

IF  to  preserve  this  vessd  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch, 
Be — ^not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 
False  to  his  bed!    What  is  it  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  wateh  there,  and  to  think  on  liim  ? 
To  weep  *twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge  nature, 
To  bretuc  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed. 
Is  it? 

Unkindness  may  do  much  | 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  Love. 

L 
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jFt^elttS*  —  Shakespeare. 

He  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  Allegiance  a  Mien  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conqiier« 
^d  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

jrCtfCltt|;f*  —  Shakespeare, 

Fll  yet  follow 
The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me. 

dfi^eliti;.  —  Shakespeare, 

But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 

And  manhood  is  call'd  Foolery,  when  it  stands 

Against  a  falUng  fabric. 

JTCtYtlttjl*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  AM  constant  as  the  Northern  Star, 
Of  whose  true-fix' d,  and  resting  Quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

dfttftlit]}*  —  Shakespeare. 

O  Heayei^  !  were  Man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  tliat  one  Error 

Fills  him  with  fiEiults. 

dTCtrelit]}*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  HAVE  fiye  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  say'd  under  your  Father, 
Wliich  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster  nurse, 
\Vlien  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown. 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  rayens  feed. 
Tea,  proyidently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  tny  age ! 

THOUG-H  human,  thou  didst  not  deceiye  me, 
Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  lov*d,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst  shake,-^ 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me^ 

Though  parted  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defiune  me 
Nor,  mute,  that  the  World  might  belie. 
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JfCtfdtts*  —  Shakespeare, 

Chain  me  with  roaring  bears ; 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls ; 
O:  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
A\  d  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 
Tilings  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble  \ 
And  I  will  do  it  without  Fear  or  Doubt, 
To  lire  an  unstain'd  Wife  of  my  sweet  Love. 

dfUJelttg.  —  Moore, 

lOME,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer! 

"  Tho'  the  herd  hath  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  is  still  here ; 
Here  is  still  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast. 
And  the  heart  and  the  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  Last ! 

jrilUt^*  —  Shakespeare, 

All  that  glisters  is  not  Gold, 
GHlded  Tombs  do  Worms  infold. 

Jfivii  SmpreiJiStOtu;.  --  Horace, 

What  seasoned  first  the  Vessel,  keeps  the  Taste. 

dFlattarj).  —  Anon, 
"WsES  Flatterers  meet,  the  Devil  goes  to  Dinner. 

jTlatterj.  —  Greville, 

WE  do  not  always  Uke  people  the  better,  for  paying  us 
all  the  Court  which  we  ourselves  think  our  due. 

jriatters.  —  Colton, 

FliATTEEY  is  often  a  traffic  of  Mutual  Meanness, 
where,  although  both  parties  intend  Deception,  neither 
are  deceived. 

JflatttX}^*  —  Jean  Paul, 

Mbn  find  it  more  easy  to  Flatter  than  to  Praise. 

jFlatttr^.  —  Shakespeare, 

He  loves  to  hear, 
That  Unicorns  may  be  betray'd  witli  trees. 
And  Bears  with  ghisses,  Elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  Men  with  Flatterers : 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  Flatterers, 
He  says,  he  does ;  being  then  most  Flattered. 
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dflattorjf.  —  Shaketpeare. 

Be  not  fond, 
To  think  that  Cesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quahty 
With  that  which' melteth  Fools  j  I  mean,  Sweet  Words, 
Low-crooked  Gurt'sies,  and  base  Spaniel  Fawning. 

jfTattojl*  —  Shakespeare, 

YoTJ  play  the  Spaniel, 
And  think  with  wagging  or  your  Tongue  to  win  me 

jTlatterjl*  —  Shakespeare. 

Why  these  looks  of  Care  ? 
Thy  Flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft ; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  CTer  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  words, 
By  putting  on  tlie  cunning  of  a  Carper. 
Be  thou  a  Flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee  :  hinge  thy  Knee, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain. 
And  call  it  excellent. 

jTIottars.  —  Shakespeare. 

AH !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  tliis  Praise, 
The  Breath  is  gone  whereof  this  Praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers. 
These  flies  are  couchM. 

dflatterg.  —  Shakespeare, 

Why,  what  a  deal  of  candied  Courtesy, 

This  fawning  Greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 

The  Devil  take  such  Cozeners ! — God  forgive  me ! 

jFlattcrn*  —  Shakespeare. 

No  visor  does  become  black  Yillany 
So  weU  as  soft  and  tender  Flattery. 

jTIattoj?*  —  Shakespeare, 
He  that  loves  to  be  Flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  Flatterer. 

Jflattnrn*  —  Sannah  More. 

Hold! 

No  Adulation  :  'tis  the  Death  of  Virtue ! 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest, 
Save  he  who  courts  the  Flattery. 
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giaXUXTSi*  —  Otway. 

NO  Flatt*i7,  boy !  an  honest  man  can't  live  b/t : 
It  is  a  little  sneaking  art,  which  knaves 
Use  to  cajole  and  soften  tools  withal. 
If  thou  hast  Flatt'ry  in  thy  nature,  out  with't : 
Or  send  it  to  u  coui*t,  for  there  'twill  thrive. 

Htnglp  Jlatteri;.  —  ShaJcespeare, 

THEY  do  abuse  the  King  that  flatter  him  : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  spark, 
To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order. 
Fits  Kings,  as  they  are  Men,  for  they  may  err. 

C^t  dTOOl.  —  Qoethe, 

F  all  'thieves  Fools  are  the  worst :   they  rob  you  of 
time  and  temper. 

CJe  dTflOl.  —  La  Bruytsre. 

A  FOOL  cannot  look,  nor  stand,  nor  walk  like  a  man 
of  sense. 

Ct)e  dF00l.  —  Anon, 

HE  must  be  a  thorough  Fool  who  cr.i  learn  nothing 
from  his  own  Folly. 

dToni^iS*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Thbbs  are  Follies  as  catching  as  contagious  disorders. 

iTalli;,  —  Colton. 

A  FOOL  is  often  as  dangerous  to  deal  with  as  a  Knave, 
and  always  more  incorrigible. 

jFollg*  —  Shakespeare, 

NONE  are  so  surely  caught,  when  thev  are  catch'd. 
As  Wit  tum'd  Fool :  FoUy,  in  Wisdom  hatch'd, 
Hath  Wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  Wit's  own  grace,  to  grace  a  learned  Fool. 
The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such  excess, 
As  Gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 
Folly  in  Fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
As  Foolery  in  the  wise,  when  Wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  tiie  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove,  by  Wit,  worth  in  SimpHcity. " 
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Jfiorlll?.  —  Rare. 
None  but  a  Fool  is  always  right. 

S^TjpSttJ^*  —  Johnson. 

FOPPEBT  is  nerer  cured ;  it  is  the  bad  stamina  of  the 
mind,  which,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  nerer  rectified ; 
once  a  Coxcomb,  and  always  a  Coxcomb. 

jTarBoirancr.  —  Epictetut. 

EYEBY  thing  hath  two  handles:  the  one  soft  and 
manageable,  the  other  such  as  will  not  endure  lo  be 
touched.  If  then  your  brother  do  you  an  injury,  do  not 
take  it  by  the  hot  and  hard  handle,  by  representing,  to 
yourself  all  the  aggrayating  circumstances  of  the  fiict ;  but, 
look  rather  on  the  soft  side,  and  extenuate  it  as  much  as 
is  possible,  by  considering  the  nearness  of  the  relation,  and 
the  long  £riendship  and  familiarity  between  you — obliga- 
tions to  kindness  which  a  single  proTocation  ought  not 
to  dissolve.  And  thus  you  will  take  the  accident  by  its 
manageable  handle. 

jFnrBtatance.  —  Shakespeare, 

USE  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  *scape 
whipping  ? 

Ip  thou  wouldst  be  borne  with,  bear  with  others. 

ifnxtiisfyt  —  Colton, 

ACCUSTOM  yourself  to  submit  on  all  and  every  oc- 
casion, and  on  the  most  minute,  no  less  than  on  the 
luost  important  circumstances  of  life,  to  a  small  Present 
ICvil,  to  obtain  a  greater  Distant  Good.  This  will  give 
cl«3cision,  tone,  and  energy  to  the  Mind,  which,  thus 
(linrjiplincd,  will  often  reap  victory  from  defeat,  and  honour 
from  repulse. 

iftyxt^i^U  —  Shakespeare. 

To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worst. 

jTnrgibCneiSlS.  —  Shakespeare. 

rnnOUGII  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

.L     quick, 

^I'et,  with  my  nobler  Keason,  against  my  Fury, 

T)o  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 

In  Virtue  than  in  Vengeance. 
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fax^btmM.  —  Shakespeare, 

Kneel  not  to  me : 
The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you :  live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

fOtmfi.  —  Sare. 

OF  what  use  are  Forms,  seeing  that  at  times  they  ar6 
empty? 
Of  the  same  use  as  barreb,  which  at  times  are  empty  too. 

JplXtitxilft.  —  Shaketpeare. 

Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. 

jfMitvltit.  —  Shakespeare, 

WISE  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  siulors  swallowed  in  the  flood  ? 
Yet  Hyes  our  pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  ^e  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes,  a^d  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  spUts  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved  ? 

dTdttttUlft,  —  Shaketpeare. 

The  Mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  Heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sagg  with  Doubt,  nor  shake  with  Fear. 

jTflrtttulVe.  —  Thomson. 

T'KE  human  race  are  sons  of  Sorrow  bom ; 
And  each  must  have  his  portion.    Vulgar  minds 
Kefuse,  or  crouch  beneath  their  load ;  the  Brave 
Bear  theirs  without  repining. 

HAVifi  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my  heart  riv«n, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  life's  life  Hed  aWay  ^ 
And  only  not  to  Desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altoi^ether  of  such  clay. 
As  rots  into  the  soul  of  those  whom  I  survey.  ', 
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dTarttttUre*  —  Byron, 

EXISTENCE  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  Life  and  Sufferance  make  its  fii*m  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow' d 
In  Tain  should  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
Tilings  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

jTortttutft*  —  Shakespeare. 

Though  Fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state*. 
My  Mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheeL 

jFiOrrtitutre.  —  Channing, 

THE  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  light  with 
invincible  Resolution  :  who  resists  the  sorest  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  without;  who  bears  the  heaviest 
burdens  cheerfully ;  who  is  the  calmest  in  stoinns,  and 
whose  reliance  on  Truth,  on  Virtue,  on  G-od,  is  the  most 
un£Edtering. 

JRrrtitutrc*  —  Addison, 

Tbtte  Fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 

That  Justice  warrants,  and  that  Wisdom  guides : 

All  ebe  is  tow'ring  Phrensy  and  Distraction. 

jTnttttulft*  —  Shakespeare. 

TIME  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  Blood  of  mine, 
Nor  Age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  Fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  Means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  Friends, 
But  they  shall  find  awak'd,  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  PoUcy  of  Mind, 
AbiUty  in  Means,  and  choice  of  Friends 
To  quit  me  of  them  thoroughly. 

jTnttunt*  —  Shakespeare, 

Of  Nature's  Qifts  thou  may'st  with  liUes  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  Fortune,  O  ■ 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee. 

Jfdrtune.  —  CoUon, 

THEKE  are  some  men  w)io  are  Fortmie's  Favourites, 
and  who,  hke  cats,  hght  for  ever  upon  their  legs. 
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dfartune*  —  Thomson. 

Oft,  what  seems 
A  trifle,  a  mere  nothing,  by  itself, 
In  some  nice  situations,  turns  the  scale 
Of  Fate,  and  rules  the  most  important  actions. 

jTottUfU.  —  Shakespeare, 

FoETXJNE  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anytliiug. 

JfOXUtm.  —  From  the  French, 

GOOD  Fortune  and  Bad  are  equally  necessary  to  ^Inn, 
to  fit  him  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  this  life. 

fiittxnu,  —  Goldsmith. 

WHAT  real  good  does  an  addition  to  a  fortune  already 
sufficient,  procure?  Not  any.  Could  the  great 
man,  by  having  his  Fortune  increased,  increase  also  his 
appetites,  then  precedence  might  be  attended  with  real 
amusement. 

jTortunC.  —  QrevilU. 

SURELY  no  man  can  reflect,  without  wonder,  upon  the 
Vicissitudes  of  Human  Life,  arising  from  causes  in  the 
highest  degree  accidental  and  trifling.  If  you  trace  the 
necessary  concatenation  of  Human  Events,  a  very  little 
way  back,  you  may  perhaps  discover  that  a  person's  very 
going  in  or  out  of  a  door  has  been  the  means  of  colouring 
with  misery  or  happiness  the  remaining  current  of  his  life. 

irnrtUtU.  —  Montaigne. 

FORTUNE  does  us  neither  good  nor  hurt;  she  only 
presents  us  the  matter  and  the  seed,  which  our  soul, 
more  powerful  than  she,  turns  and  applies  as  she  best 
pleases,  being  the  sole  cause  and  sovereign  mistress  of  her 
own  happy  or  unhappy  condition.  All  external  accessions 
receiye  taste  and  colour  from  the  internal  constitution,  as 
clothes  warm  us  not  with  their  heat,  but  our  own,  which 
they  are  adapted  to  cover  and  keep  in. 

jTortutl^*  —  Rousseau. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  really  Good  or  Bad  Fortune. 

Jf0ttUtl0.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

GOOD  or  Bad  Fortune  generally  pursues  those  who 
have  the  greatest  share  of  either.     The  prosperous 
man  seems  as  a  magiiet  to  attract  Prosperity. 
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JpOrtltttC*  —  Xa  Soehefoueamld. 

r[E  Good  or  the  Bad  Fortune  of  men  depends  not  less 
upon  their  own  dispoBitions  than  upon  Fortune. 

Jfartant.  —  Taeiiw. 

THEBE  are  many  Men  who  appear  to  be  struggling 
against  Adyersi^,  and  yet  are  nappy ;  but  yet  more, 
w^ho,  although  abounding  in  Wealth,  are  miserable. 

JfOttunt*  —  La  Sochefoucauld. 

WE  should  manage  our  Fortune  as  we  do  our  health — 
enjoy  it  when  good,  be  patient  when  it  is  bad,  and 
never  apply  violent  remedies  except  in  an  extreme  necessity. 

JfOXUiVlt*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

THE  moderation  of  Fortunate  People  comes  fix>m  the 
calm  which  GK>od  Fortune  gives  to  their  tempers. 

JPnttttlf  •  —  Shenttone, 

THE  worst  inconvenience  of  a  Small  Fortune  is  that  it 
will  not  admit  of  inadvertency. 

JfOttunt*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

F'  requires  greater  virtues  to  support  Ghood  than  Bad 
Fortune. 

9IaptnS  iDttl^  JF^rtune.  —  Shaketpeare. 

HAPPINESS  courts  thee  in  her  best  array ; 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  Fortune  and  thy  Love, 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 

JTratdtSI^lf*  —  Buckingham, 

Make  my  breast 
Transparent  as  pure  Crystal,  that  the  world, 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  Heart  does  hold. 

ta^e  trulg  iTree.  —  Sorace, 

TTTHO  then  is  Free  ? — ^The  Wise,  who  well  maintains 
VY    An  empire  o'er  himself;  whom  neither  Chaius, 
Nor  Want,  nor  Death,  with  slavish  Fear  inspire ; 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire ; 
Who  can  Ambition's  vainest  gifts  despise ; 
Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  reUes ; 
Polish' d  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  course. 
And  breaks  Misfortune  with  superior  lorce. 
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TO  kaye  Freedom,  ia  only  to  haye  that  which  is  abBO- 
lutelj  necessary  to  enable  us  to  be  what  we  ought  to 
i>.',  and  to  possess  what  we  ought  to  possess. 

fvvnCHif^vg,  —  Joanna  Baillie, 

Friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
Though  planted  in  Esteem's  deep  fixed  soil, 
The  gradual  culture  of  kind  Intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection. 

jFrtnilri^^.  —  Burton, 

THE  attachments  of  mere  Mirth  are  but  the  shadows  of 
that  true  Friendship,  of  which  the  smcere  Afiections 
of  the  Heart  are  the  substance. 

JfvitntSif^ijf,  —  Shakespeare, 

Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  Man, 
As  e'er  my  conyersation  cop'd  withal. 
Nay,  do  not  think,  I  flatter : 
For  what  adyancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  reyenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee?    Should  the  poor  be  flatter'd  f 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  Pomp, 
And  crook  the  pre^ant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fiEiwning.     Dost  thou  heai'  ? 
Since  my  dear  Soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  dLstinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  her  self.     For  thou  hast  been 
Ad  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing : 
A  Man,  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.    And  blest  are  those, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Giye  me  that  Man 
That  is  not  Passion's  slaye,  and  I  wHl  wear  him 
In  my  Heart's  core :  ay,  in  my  Heart  of  Hearts, 
As  I  do  thee. 

jTrien^Jeflbtp.  —  Lavater, 

THE  qualities  of  your  Friends  will  be  those  of  your 
Enemies :  cold  Friends,  cold  Enemies ;  half  Friends, 
lialf  Enemies ;  feryid  Enemies,  warm  Friends. 

jrntntfi$i)tjp*  —  Shakespeare. 

The  Amity  that  Wisdom  knits  not,  Folly  may  easily  untie. 
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dFrtentfB'tiqp.  -^  Melmoth, 

THOUG-H  judgment  must  collect  the  materials  of  the 
goodly  structwe  of  Friendship,  it  is  Affection  that 
gives  the  cement ;  and  Passion  as  well  as  Reason  should 
concur  in  forming  a  firm  and  lasting  coalition.  Hence, 
2)erhaps,  it  is,  that  not  only  the  most  powerful,  hut  the 
most  lasting  Friendships  are  usually  the  produce  of  the 
early  season  of  our  Uves,  when  we  are  most  susceptible  of 
tlie  warm  and  affectionate  impressions.  The  connections 
into  which  we  enter  at  any  after  period,  decrease  in 
strength  as  our  passions  abate  in  heat. 

jTli^nWfttp.  —  Cicero, 

FRIENDSHIP  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  conceni* 
ing  the  usefulness  of  which  all  mankind  are  agreed. 

jTriattTj^tp.  —  Horace. 

Wise  were  the  Kings  who  never  chose  a  Friend 
Till  with  Aill  cups  they  had  unmask' d  his  Soul, 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

jTti^ntriSl^tjp.  —  QrevUle. 

TO  say,  with  La  Rochefoucauld,  that  "  in  the  adversity 
of  our  best  Friends,  there  is  something  that  does  not 
displease  us ; "  and  to  say,  that  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
best  Friends  there  is  something  that  does  not  please  us, 
seems  to  be  the  same  thing ;  yet  I  believe  the  first  is  false, 
and  the  latter  true. 

^xiXtCH&^bj^.  —  Colton, 

THOSE  who  have  resources  within  themselves,  who  can 
dare  to  hve  alone,  want  Friends  the  least,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  best  know  how  to  prize  them  the  most.  \h\\ 
no  company  is  iai  preferable  to  bad,  because  we  are  more 
apt  to  catch  the  vices  of  others  than  theii*  virtues,  as  dis- 
ease is  far  more  contagious  than  health. 

dfrtentritl^tp.  —  Shakespeare. 

Fbienss  condemn*d 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

To  be  influenced  by  a  passion  for  the  same  ])ursuits, 
and  to  have  similar  dislikes,  is  the  latioiinl  gix>und* 
work  of  lasting  Friendship. 
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GET  not  TOiir  Friends  by  bare  compliments,  but  by 
giving  tnem  sensible  tokens  of  your  love.  It  is  well 
wor&  wMle  to  learn  how  to  win  the  heart  of  a  man  the 
i-ight  way.  Force  is  of  no  use  to  make  or  preserve-  a 
iViend,  who  is  an  animal  that  is  never  caught  nor  tamed 
but  by  kindness  and  pleasure.  £xcit«  them  by  your 
civilities,  and  show  them  that  you  desire  nothhig  more 
than  their  satisfaction;  oblige  with  all  your  soul  that 
Friend  who  has  made  you  a  present  of  his  own. 

dTdrnttf^ip.  —  Shakespeare, 

IS  all  the  Counsel  that  we  two  have  shared. 
The  Sisters'  Tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  pnrting  us, — O,  and  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  school-days'  Friendship,  Chilcmood  Innocence  ^ 
We,  HeiToia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  witn  our  nedds  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had.  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition ; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  Heart  \ 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldiy. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  Love  asunder  ? 

SfxxtXiSi&^VI^.  —  Southern. 

FRIENDSHIP  is  power  and  riches  all  to  m(  ; 
Friendship's  another  element  of  life : 
Water  and  fire  not  of  more  general  use. 
To  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  world, 
Than  Friendship  to  the  being  of  my  joy : 
I  would  do  everything  to  serve  a  Friend. 

jTttentrjSfiCp.  -—  CoUon, 

AN  act,  by  which  we  make  one  Friend  and  one  Enemy, 
is  a  losing  game ;  because  Revenge  is  a  much  stronger 
principle  than  G-ratitude, 
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jrrtetitrsi)!^.  —  Sir  Walter  Maleiffh. 

THOU  mayst  be  sure  that  he  who  will  in  pnyate  tell 
thee  of  thj  faults,  is  thy  Friend,  for  he  adventuree 
thj  dislike,  and  doth  hazard  thy  hatred;  for  there  are 
few  men  that  can  endure  it,  every  man  for  the  most  part 
delighting  in  self-praise,  wluch  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
foUies  that  bewitcheth  mankind. 

J^ittlXSi^ip.  —  Toung. 

CELESTIAL  Happiness !    Whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  earth,  one  shrine  the  Goddess  finds, 
And  one  alone,  to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  heaven, — ^the  bosom  of  a  Friend, 
Where  Heart  meets  Heart, 
Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine. 

gxitxCH^VI^.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  becoming  any  wise  man,  than 
to  make  choice  of  Friends,  for  by  them  thou  slialt  be 
judged  what  thou  art:  let  them  therefore  be  wise  and 
virtuous,  and  none  of  those  that  follow  thee  for  gain ;  but 
make  election  rather  of  thy  betters,  than  thy  inferiors, 
shunning  always  such  as  are  needy;  for  if  thou  givest 
twenty  ^fts,  and  refuse  to  do  the  like  but  once,  all  that 
thou  nast  done  will  be  lost,  and  such  men  will  become 
thy  mortal  enemies. 

dTrtttitrjeflb^.  —  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

THE  lightsome  countenance  of  a  Friend  giveth  such  an 
inward  decking  to  the  house  where  it  lodgeth,  as 
proudest  palaces  have  cause  to  envy  the  gilding. 

dftfen^i^^.  —  Shakespeare. 
>T  Heav'n,  I  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  Heart's  Love  hath  no  man  than  yourself; 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me. 

drrinitrjrt)iji.  —  Fuller. 

LET  Friendship  creep  gently  to  a  height ;  if  it  rush  to 
it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath* 

JfrtnttTjen^^.  —  Johnson^ 

IF  a  man  does  not  make  new  Acquaintance  as  he  ad- 
vances through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone. 
A  man  should  keep  his  Friendship  in  constant  repair. 
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JfHnt)flfl^^*  —  Shakespeare. 

Bbtjtxjs  hath  riv'd  my  heart  : 
A  Friend  should  bear  his  Friend's  infirmities, 
Sut  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

JftittdSl^ij^,  —  Ooldamith. 

THEB.E  are  few  subjects  which  have  been  more  written 
upon,  and  less  understood,  than  that  of  Friendship. 
To  follow  the  dictates  of  some,  this  yirtue,  instead  of 
being  the  assuager  of  pain,  becomes  the  source  of  every 
inconvenience.  Such  speculatist«,  by.  expecting  too  much 
from  Friendship,  dissolve  the  comiection,  and  by  drawing 
the  bands  too  closely,  at  length  break  them. 

dTrttn^jSljqp.  —  Sir  William  Temple. 

SOMETHINa  hke  home  that  is  not  home,  Uke  alone 
that  is  not  alone,  is  to  be  wished,  and  only  found  in  t 
Friend,  or  in  his  house. 

JftittCtSi^ij^*  —  Shakespeare. 

In  Companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 
Whose  Souls  do  bear  an  equal  Yoke  of  Love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit. 

^vittiiS^ij^*  —  Chesterfield. 

REATi  Friendship  is  a  slow  grower ;  and  never  thrives, 
unless  engrafted  upon  a  stock  of  Imown  and  reciprocal 
Merit. 

IfxiZtCtiiSf^bl^*  —  Hawkeswarih. 

FEW  men  are  calculated  for  that  dose  connection 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  Friend- 
ship :  the  Acquaintance  is  in  a  post  of  progression ;  and 
after  haTuig  passed  through  a  course  of  proper  experience, 
and  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  merit,  takes  a  new 
title. 

JftittiOl^ifi.  —  Catherine  Phillips. 

ESSENTIAL  honour  must  be  in  a  Friend, 
Not  such  as  every  breath  fans  to  and  &o ; 
But  bom  within,  is  its  own  judge  and  end, 

And  dares  not  sin,  though  sure  that  none  should  know. 
Where  Friendship's  spoke.  Honesty's  understood : 
For  none  can  be  a  Friend  that  is  not  good. 
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ftitlMf^VI^.  —  Shakespeare. 

Give  thj  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  hia  act. 
Se  thou  famih'ar,  hut  hy  no  means  vulgar. 
The  Friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch* d,  imfledg'd  comrade. 

JfxittiOil^ilf*  —  Chesterfield, 

THOSE  who  in  the  common  course  of  the  wovld  will 
call  themselves  your  Friends  j  or  whom,  according  to 
the  common  notions  of  Friendship,  you  may  probably 
think  such,  will  never  tell  you  of  your  faults,  still  less  of 
your  weaKnesses.  But  on  the  contrary,  more  desirous  to 
make  you  their  Friend  than  to  prove  themselves  yours, 
they  will  flatter  both,  and,  in  truth,  not  be  sony  for  either. 

jfttf  nlTiJl^tp*  —  La  Fontaine, 

NOTHING  is  more  dangerous  than  a  Friend  without 
discretion ;  even  a  prudent  Enemy  is  preferable. 

Jttaitri$i)t$.  —  From  the  Latin. 

OF  no  worldly  good  can  the  enjoyment  be  perfect^ 
unless  it  is  shared  by  a  Friend. 

Jtten^ij]^qp.  —  HazUtt. 

The  youth  of  Friendship  is  better  than  its  old  age, 

dfrC^ntri^l^t^.  —  Fuller, 

MAKE  not  thy  Friends  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself 
to  thy  Friend. 

dfirt^ntr^l^t^.  —  Clarendon. 

FRIENDSHIP  is  compounded  of  all  those  soft  in- 
gredients which  can  insinuate  themselves  and  sUde 
insensibly  into  the  nature  and  temper  of  men  of  the  most 
different  constitutions,  as  well  as  of  those  strong  and 
active  spirits  which  can  make  their  way  into  perverse  and 
obstinate  dispositions ;  and  because  Discretion  is  alwavs 
predominant  in  it,  it  works  and  prevails  least  upon  Fools. 
Wicked  men  are  often  reformed  by  it,  weak  men  seldom. 

gxiZvCm^^bi^.  —  Fuller, 

PUBCHASE  not  Friends  by  gift« ;  when  thou  ceasest 
to  give,  such  will  cease  to  love. 
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jFrtenlrjQ^*  —  La  Boehefoucauld, 
Rabb  as  is  true  Love,  true  IViendship  is  still  rarer. 

Jftitvi^^ij^*  —  Savage. 

YOU'LL  find  the  Friendship  of  the  World  a  show ! 
Mere  outward  show !  'Tis  like  tiie  harlot's  tears, 
The  statesman's  promise,  or  fidse  patriot's  zeal, 
Fall  of  fedr  seeming,  but  delusion  all. 

jFmntTj^ijp.  —  Addison, 

The  Friendships  of  the  World  are  oft 
Confed'racies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure. 

JftitviHSi^i^.  —  Blair. 

FRIENDSHIP !  mysterious  cement  of  the  Soul  I 
Sweet'ner  of  Life,  and  solder  of  Society ! 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserv'd  of  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  erer  pay. 
Oft  have  I  prov'd  the  labours  of  thvLove, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  the  gentle  Heart 
Anxious  to  please. 

jftietdtif^i^.  —  Spenser. 

N£,  certes  can  that  Friendship  long  endmre, 
Howerer  gay  and  goodly  be  the  style, 
That  doth  ill  cause  or  evill  end  enure. 
For  Yertue  is  the  band  that  bindeth  Harts  most  sure. 

jftMH^ij^.  —  Addison. 

Great  Souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  Alliance,  and  in  Friendship  bum. 

JftitxitSi^ifi.  —  Lryden. 

I  CAN  forgive 
A  Foe,  but  not  a  Mistress,  and  a  Friend  : 
Treason  is  there  in  its  most  horrid  shape. 
Where  trust  is  greatest !  and  the  Soul  resign' d 
Is  stabb'd  by  her  own  guards. 

MAKE  not  a  Bosom  Friend  of  a  melancholy  soul: 
he'll  be  sure  to  aggravate  thy  adversity,  and  lessen 
thy  prosperity.  He  goes  always  heavy  loaded  j  and 
thou  must  bear  half.  He's  never  in  a  good  humour ;  and 
may  easily  get  into  a  bad  one,  and  fall  otit  with  thee. 
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jfaifpHit^.  —  Burke, 

FHUGALITY  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  all 
riches  have  limits* 

dFrugalitg.  —  Johnson. 

FRUGALITY  may  be  termed  the  Daughter  of  Prudence, 
the  Sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  Parent  of  Liberty. 
He  that  Ib  extravagant  will  quickly  become  Poor,  and 
Poverty  will  enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corruption. 

jrntflalitg.  —  Cicero. 
The  World  has  not  yet  learned  the  Riches  of  Frugality. 

jruttl«  ^tate.  —  Addison, 

WHY  will  any  man  be  so  impertinently  officious  as 
to  tell  me  all  prospect  of  a  Future  State  is  onlv 
fancy  and  delusion  ?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the 
messenger  of  ill  news  P  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it, 
since  it  makes  me  botli  the  happier  and  better  man. 

dTwtur*  l^tr.  —  Cicero. 

THERE  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of  men,  a 
certain  presage,  as  it  were,  of  a  Future  Existence, 
and  this  takes  the  deepest  root,  and  is  most  discoverable, 
in  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  exalted  souls. 

JfntvLtt  ^tste.  —  Colton. 

HEAVEN  may  have  happiness  as  utterly  unknown  to 
us,  as  the  gift  of  peifect  vision  would  be  to  a  man 
bom  blind.  If  we  consider  the  inlets  of  pleasure  from 
five  senses  only,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  Seing  wiio 
created  us,  could  have  given  us  five  hundred  if  he  had 
pleased.  Mutual  love,  pure  and  exalted,  founded  on 
charms  both  mental  and  corporeal,  as  it  constitutes  the 
highest  liappiness  on  earth,  may,  for  any  thing  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  also  form  the  lowest  happiness  of  Heaven. 
And  it  would  appear  consonant  with  the  administration 
of  Providence  in  other  matters,  that  there  should  be  such 
a  link  between  Earth  and  Heaven;  for,  in  all  cases,  a 
Cliasm  seems  to  be  purposely  avoided  "prudente  Deo** 
Thus,  the  Material  World  has  its  Unks,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  shake  hands,  as  it  were,  with  the  Vegetable^ — 
the  Vegetable  with  the  Animal, — ^the  Animal  with  the 
Intellectual, — and  the  Intellectual  with  what  we  may  bo 
allowed  to  hope  of  the  Angelic. 
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SI  dTutUW  £>tAte*  --  Dryden, 

Sfbe  there  is  none  but  fears  a  Future  State ; 
And  when  the  most  obdurate  swear  they  do  not, 
Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boastmg  tongues. 

%  SfVLtWXt  £)tate.  —  Dryden, 

DIVINES  but  peep  on  undiseover*d  worlds, 
And  draw  the  distant  landscape  as  they  please ; 
But  who  has  e'er  return' d  from  those  briglit  regioiij*, 
To  tell  their  manners,  and  relate  their  laws  ? 

^t  JTutUW.  -^  Seneca, 

THE  state  of  that  Man's  Mind  who  feels  too  intense  nii 
interest  as  to  Future  Eyents,  must  be  most  deplorable. 

JFuturttg.  —  Pope, 

lEE  dying  yegetables  life  sustain ; 
See  Ufe  dissolying,  yegetate  again  : 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  yital  breath  and  dio,) 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne. 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserying  soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  le&st ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  serv'd,  all  serying  :  nothing  stands  alone ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown. 

JFuturttS.  —  Shakespeare, 

OH  Heayen !  that  one  might  read  the  Book  of  Fate, 
And  see  the  reyolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  leyel,  and  the  continent^ 
Weary  of  soUd  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea. 

O,  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth, — yiewing  his  pi'ogress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, — 
Would  ishut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

6aini&lmj3[«  —  LavcUer. 

r!  is  poanble  that  a  wise  and  good  man  may  be  preyailed 
on  to  game;   but  it  is   impossible   tint  a  professed 
Gkimester  should  be  a  wise  and  good  man. 
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®aml)ltnj3[.  —  Tom  Broton. 
G-AMiNO  finds  a  man  a  ciillj,  and  leaves  him  a  knave. 

<$am!ilms.  —  Steele. 

THEBE  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the 
vigils  of  the  Card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions 
which  naturally  attend  them.  Hollow  eyes,  haggard  looks, 
and  pale  complexions,  are  the  natural  indications  of  a 
female  Gamester.  Her  morning  sleeps  are  not  able  to 
repay  her  midnight  watchings. 

<8antibltnjg[*  —  La  Bruyh'e. 

AN  assembly  of  the  states,  a  court  of  justice,  shows 
nothing  so  serious  and  grave  as  a  Table  of  Gamesters 
playing  very  high :  a  melancholy  solicitude  clouds  their 
looks ;  envy  and  rancour  agitate  their  minds  while  the 
meeting  lasts,  without  regard  to  friendship,  alliances,  birth, 
or  distinctions. 

^Wmti  aitlr  J^portli.  —  Fuller, 

TAKE  heed  to  avoid  all  those  Games  and  Spoi^ts  that 
are  apt  to  take  up  much  of  thy  time,  or  engage  thv 
affections.  He  that  spends  all  his  Hfe  in  Spoils,  is  Uke. 
one  who  wears  nothing  but  fringes,  and  eats  nothing  but 
sauces. 

CJe  <8ap.  —  Cowper, 

WHOM  call  we  gay  ?     That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — the  Lark  is  gay. 
That  dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  Dew 
Seneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  Day-spring  overshot  his  humble  nest. 

^txmniiXjIJi,  —  OreviUe. 

ONE  great  reason  why  men  practise  Generosity  so  little 
in  the  world  is,  their  finding  so  little  there :  Gene- 
rosity  is  catching :  and  if  so  many  men  escape  it,  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  same  reason  that  countiTmen  escape 
the  Small-pox, — because  they  meet  with  no  one  to  give  it 
them. 

^txmniiXjSi,  —  Shakespeare, 

Poor  lionest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  Heart ; 
Undone  by  Goodness !  Strange,  unusual  Blood, 
When  Man's  worst  sin  is,  he  docs  too  much  good ! 
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^tXiiyxA*  —  Anon, 

r)  is  a  lesson  which  Genius  and  Wisdom  of  every  kind 
must  learn,  tliat  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It 
must  learn  to  know  this,  and  to  be  content  that  this 
should  be  so,  to  be  content  with  the  thought  of  a  King- 
dom in  a  higher,  less  transitory  region.  Then  peradven- 
twee  may  the  saying  be  fulfilled  with  r^ard  to  it,  that  he 
who  is  ready  to  lose  his  life  shall  save  it.  The  Wisdom 
which  aims  at  something  nobler  and  more  lasting  than 
the  Kingdom  of  this  World,  may  now  and  then  find  tliat 
the  Kingdom  of  this  World  will  abo  fall  into  its  lap. 

^mtttS?.  —  Anon. 

FEW  Minds  are  sim-Hke,  sources  of  light  in  themselves 
and  to  others.  Many  more  are  Moons,  that  shin? 
with  a  denvative  and  reflected  Ught.  Among  the  test.s 
to  distinguish  them  is  this :  the  former  are  always  full, 
the  latter  only  now  and  then,  when  their  Suns  are  shining 
Aill  upon  them. 

^tixini.  —  Swift. 

"fTTHEN  a  true  Q-enius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may 
YY    know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the  Dunces  are  all  in 
confederacy  against  him. 

<8entUl(.  —  Sir  J.  Reynolda. 

GENIUS  is  supposed  to  be  a  power  of  producing 
excellencies  wldch  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rules  of 
Art ;  a  power  which  no  precepts  can  teach,  and  which  no 
industry  can  acquire. 

<8en{Ulf.  —  Seneca. 

THEEE  is  no  great  Genius  &ee  irom  some  tincture  oi 
Madness. 

<8entU^.  —  Aristotle. 

THERE  is  no  distinguished  Genius  altogether  exempt 
from  some  infusion  of  Madness. 

^tniui.  —  Cicero. 

TO  be  endowed  with  Strength  by  Nature,  to  be  actuated 
by  the  powers  of  the  Mind,  and  to  have  a  certam 
Spirit  almost  Divine  infused  into  you. 

^miui*  —  Cotton. 

THE  greatest  Genius  is  never  so  sreat,  as  when  it  is 
chastised  and  subdued  by  the  highest  E.eason. 
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^tXiiwi.  —  Anon. 

SECONDARY  men,  men  of  talents,  may  be  mixed  up, 
like  an  apothecary*8  prescription,  of  so  many  grains 
of  one  quality,  and  so  many  of  another.  Sut  Genius  is 
one,  indiyidual,  indivisible:  like  a  star,  it  dwells  alone. 
That  which  is  essential  in  a  Man  of  Genius,  his  central 
spirit,  shows  itself  once,  and  passes  away  never  to  return : 
and  in  few  men  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  Milton, 
in  whom  there  is  nothing  Homeric,  and  hardly  anything 
Virgilian.  In  sooth,  one  might  as  accurately  describe  the 
elephant,  as  being  made  up  of  the  force  of  tlie  lion  and  the 
strength  of  the  tiger. 

^tXXixxi,  —  Horace. 

He  alone  can  claim  tliis  name,  who  writes 
With  Fancy  high,  and  bold  and  daring  Flights. 

<8ni(Uii*  —  Horace. 

YOUK  &iend  is  passionate ;  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modem  wit : 
His  hair  ill  cut,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows, 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 

The  man 

But  underneath  this  rough  uncouth  disguise 
A  Genius  of  extensive  Knowledge  lies. 

^mini,  -—  8.  T,  Coleridge. 

TALENT,  lying  in  the  Understanding,  is  often  inhe- 
rited ;  Genius,  being  the  action  of  Keason  and  Imagi" 
nation,  rarely  or  never. 

^ttlini,  —  Colton, 

THE  drafts  which  true  Genius  draws  upon  posterity, 
although  they  may  not  always  be  honoured  so  soon 
as  they  are  due,  are  sure  to  be  paid  with  compomid 
interest  in  the  end.  Milton's  expressions  on  his  right  to 
this  remuneration,  constitute  some  of  the  finest  efibrts  of 
his  mind. 

(SenfUiS.  —  Lavater. 

THE  proportion  of  Genius  to  the  vulgar  is  like  one  to  a 
milHon ;  but  Genius  without  Tyranny,  without  Pre- 
tension, that  judges  the  weak  with  Equity,  the  Superior 
with  Humanity,  and  equals  with  Justice,  is  like  one  to  ten 
millions. 
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^tabxi^  —  Crabhe. 

GEKIUd!  thou  Gift  of  Heay*]il  thotf  liight  drrino ! 
Aniid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom*d  to  shine ! 
Oft  will  the  hod^s  weakness  check  thy  force, 
Oft  damp  thy  Vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restram 
Thy  noble  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain ; 
Or  Want  (sad  guest !)  wiU  in  thy  presence  come, 
And  breatlie  around  her  melancholy  gloom: 
To  Life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine, 
And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

<8enCuif.  —  Cicero. 
All  Ghreat  Men  are  in  some  degree  Inspired. 

^e  <8enlJeman.  —  CoUo». 

HE  that  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  G-rcat,  and  on 
no  occasion  disgust  them  by  familiarity,  or  disgrace 
himself  by  seryility,  proves  that  he  is  as  perfect  a  Gentle* 
man  by  Nature,  as  his  companions  are  by  Bank. 

(H^e  <8entleman.  —  Hare, 

ACHBISTIAN  is  God  Almighty's  Gentleman :  a  G^i- 
tleman,  in  the  vulgar,  superficial  way  of  understand- 
ing £he  word,  is  the  Devil's  Christian.  But  to  throw  aside 
these  polished  and  too  current  counterfeits  for  something 
valuable  and  sterling,  the  Eeal  Gentleman  should  be  gentle 
in  eveirything,  at  least  in  everything  that  depends  on  him- 
self,— ^in  carriage,  temper,  constructions,  aims,  desires. 
He  ought  ther3bre  to  be  mild,  calm,  quiet,  even,  tent- 
perate, — ^not  hasty  in  judgment,  not  exorbitant  in  am- 
bition, not  overbearing,  not  proud,  not  rapacious,  not 
oppressive ;  for  these  things  are  contrary  to  Gentleness. 
Many  such  Gentlemen  are  to  be  found,  I  trust ;  and  many 
more  would  be  were  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  borne 
in  mind  and  duly  inculcated* 

^t  <8entleman.  -~  Shaftesbury. 

THE  taste  of  Beauty,  and  the  relish  of  what  is  decent, 
just  and  amiable,  perfects  the  character  of  the  Gen- 
tleman and  the  Philosopher.  And  the  study  of  such  a 
taste  or  relbh  will,  as  we  suppose,  be  ever  the  great 
employment  and  concern  of  him  who  covets  as  well  to  be 
wise  and  good,  as  agreeable  and  polite. 
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C^e  ^entlemHif .  —  Steele. 

IT  is  no  very  uncoimiion  thing  in  the  World  to  meet 
with  Men  of  Probity ;  there  are  likewise  a  great  many 
Men  of  Honour  to  be  found.  Men  of  Courage,  Men  of 
Sense,  and  Men  of  Letters,  are  fi*equent ;  but  a  True  G-en- 
tleman  is  what  one  seldom  sees.  He  is  properly  a  com- 
pound of  the  Tarious  good  qualities  that  embellish  Man- 
kind. As  the  great  poet  animates  all  the  different  parts 
of  learning  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  irradiates  all 
the  compass  of  his  knowledge  by  the  lustre  and  brightness 
of  his  imagination ;  so  all  the  great  and  solid  perfections 
of  life  appear  in  the  Finished  Gentleman,  with  a  beautiful 
gloss  and  varnish ;  everything  he  says  or  does  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  manner,  or  rather  a  charm,  that  draws  the 
admiration  and  goodwill  of  every  beholder. 

6t^*  —  Shakespeare, 

AND,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  oompos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again  $  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Kich  Gifts  wax  poor,  when  Givers  prove  unkind. 

emi*  —  Fuller. 

lYE  fi'eely  to  him  that  deserveth  well,  and  asLcth 
nothing ;  and  that  is  a  way  of  giving  to  thyself. 

<8iftf  •  —  Seneca. 
These  is  no  grace  in  a  Benefit  that  sticks  to  the  fingcvs. 

<8ift$*  —  Lavater* 

A  GIFT — ^its  kind,  its  value  and  appearance ;  the  silence 
or  the  pomp  that  attends  it ;  the  style  in  which  it 
reaches  you,  may  decide  the  dignity  or  vulgarity  of  the 
Giver. 

emt*  —  Ovid. 

PRESENTS  which  our  love  for  the  Donor  has  rendered 
precious  are  ever  the  most  acceptable. 

^dXi,  —  Cato. 

TENDER  not  twice  to  any  man  the  Favours  you  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  confer,  and  be  not  too 
loquacious,  while  you  wish  to  be  esteemed  for  your  kind* 
uess. 
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6l0r5«  —  Byron, 

THEBE  shall  they  rot— Ambition's  honour*d  fools. 
Tes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ! 
^''ain  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  a^ny 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  Dream  alone. 

dlcrrs*  —  Byron. 

MEDALS,  Banks,  Bibbonds,  Lace,  Embroidery,  Scarlet, 
Are  things  immortal  to  a  mortal  man, 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 

An  Uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women ;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varlet 

But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Q-lory's  van. 
But  Glory*s  Glory :  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind ! 

dlarjt*  —  Dryden, 

The  brave  abroad  fight  for  the  wise  at  home  : 
Tou  are  but  camp  cameleons,  fed  with  air ; 
Thin  Fame  is  all  the  brayest  hero*s  share. 

dlarif.  —  Byron. 

THE  Groan,  the  BoU  in  Dust,  the  aU-white  Eye 
Tum*d  back  within  its  socket, — ^these  reward 
Tour  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
May  win  perhaps  a  Bibbon  at  the  breast. 

^larg*  —  Cowfper. 

LET  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch,  to  nought  but  his  Ambition  true, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  post-horns  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 

6l0r|;  (ifadims  a  Citg).  --  Byron. 

ALL  that  the  mind  would  slnrink  from  of  excesses  % 
All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream  of  man's  distresses  -, 

All  that  the  Devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  Hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  Hell — ^mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse,— 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose. 
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6Iat||*  —  Byron. 

Tl/HAT  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 
V  V    The  feast  of  Tultures,  and  the  -waste  of  life  P 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
The  fierce  niat  vanqtdsh,  and  the  fSitint  that  yield  ? 
The  smoking  ruin  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all. 

6l0r|f.  —  Byron. 

|NE  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe : 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  speoious  name, 
War's  Glorious  art^  and  gives  immortal  Fame. 

&iatT^*  —  Porteua. 

Whole  kingdoms  fell 
To  sate  the  Lust  of  Power :  more  horrid  still, 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  its  boast.     One  murder  made  a  villain ; 
Millions  a  Hero. 
Numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 

^lorj;.  —  Byron. 

ENOUG-H  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  tor  Fame  % 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim. 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's  good. 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  prov'd  her  shame. 

^\aTQi,  —  Cicero. 

TBUE  Glory  takes  root,  and  even  spreads:  all  fiilae 
pretences,  like  fiowers,  fall  to  the  ground;  nor  can 
any  coimterfeit  last  long.  - 

(!ri)e  <8lutt0n.  —  Joanna  Baillie.      . 

Some  men  are  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  %ht ; 
Whose  sluggish  Minds,  e'en  in  &ir  Honour's  field. 
Still  on  their  Dinner  turn. 

d^e  Glutton.  —  MUion. 

Swinish  Gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  Feast, 
But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  liis  feeder. 
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Cf^e  dltttt0nv  —  Juvenal 

StJCH,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating,  who  can  give 
But  tliat  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live. 

ts:^t  Glutton.  —  South. 

HE  that  proloTii:;s  his  Meals,  and  sacrifices  his  time,  as 
well  as  his  other  conyeniences,  to  his  Luxury,  how 
quickly  does  he  outset  his  pleasure !  And  then,  how  is 
all  tlie  following  time  bestowed  upon  Ceremony  and  Sur- 
feit !  until  at  length,  after  a  long  fatigue  of  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  babbling,  he  concludes  the  great  work  of 
dining  genteelly,  and  so  makes  a  shift  to  rise  from  table, 
that  he  may  lie  down  upon  his  bed ;  where,  after  he  has 
slept  himsdf  into  some  use  of  himself,  by  much  ado  he 
staggers  to  his  table  again,  and  there  acts  over  the  same 
brutish  scena :  so  Uiat  lie  passes  his  whole  life  in  a  dozed 
condition,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  with  a  kind  of 
drowsiness  and  confusion  upon  his  senses,  which  what 
pleasure  it  can  be,  is  hard  to  conceive.  All  that  is  of  it, 
dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  within  the  compass 
of  his  palate.  A  worthy  prize  for  a  man  to  purchase  with 
the  loss  of  his  time,  his  reason,  and  ViimflAlf. 

€^0^*  —  Bbrace. 

WHO  guides  below,  and  rules  above, 
The  great  Disposer,  and  the  mighty  King ; 
Than  He  none  greater,  next  Him  none, 
That  can  be,  is,  or  was : 
Supreme  He  singly  fills  the  Throne. 

<8Qtr*  —  JacoM. 

TTTHAT  is  there  in  Man  so  worthy  of  honour  and 
f  Y  reverence  as  this, — that  he  is  capable  of  contem- 
plating something  higher  than  his  own  reason,  more 
sublime  than  the  whole  universe :  that  Spirit  which  alone 
is  self-aubsistent,  from  which  all  truth  proceeds,  without 
which  is  no  truth  ? 

<Sa^.  —  Boethiut. 

GIVE  me,  O  Father,  to  thy  throne  access, 
Unshaken  seat  of  endless  happiness ! 
Give  me,  unveil'd,  the  Source  of  Gt)od  to  see! 
Give  me  Thy  light,  aud  fix  mine  eyes  on  Thee! 
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JrfHTfftttirtFy  t0 

WE  can  be  thankfol  to  %  fiiend  fiir  »  iem  acrea^  or  a 
little  imcmej :  and  jet  for  the  freedom  and  eoimnand 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  for  the  great  benefits  of  our  Bong, 
o«ir  life.  Health,  and  Bcaaon,  we  look  upon  oors^es  as 
under  no  obligation. 

rIOSE  thinga  that  are  not  practicable,  are  not  desirable. 
There  la  nothing  in  the  worid  leaDj  benefidal,  that 
doea  noi  lie  within  the  leafdi  of  an  informed  miderstandin? 
and  a  well-dzreeted  porsnit.  There  is  nothing  that  Gcd 
has  jadged  good  for  ns,  that  He  has  not  giren  ns  the 
means  to  accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world. 

SRntkm%  MH.  —  Caaaubom. 

IT  is  a  common  frenzy  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  to  be 
always  engaging  Heayen  on  their  aide ;  and  indeed  it 
is  a  snccessful  stratagem  of  any  geneiid  to  gain  authority 
among  his  soldiers,  if  he  can  persuade  them  he  is  the  man 
by  Fate  appointed  for  such  or  such  an  action,  though 
most  impracticable. 

^lUfi  9t0(^1tre.  —  Shaketpeare. 

YOU  snatch  some  hence  for  little  firalts ;  that^s  love^ 
To  hare  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse ; 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift. 

tbttiXifl  da)f .  —  ScMeiermaeher. 

L'Bfli  the  majestic  serenity  with  which  you  estimate  the 
great  and  the  small,  prore  that  you  refer  ererything 
to  the  Immutable, — that  you  perceive  the  Q-odhead  alike 
in  ererything ;  let  the  bright  cheerfuhiess  with  which  you 
encounter  erery  proof  of  our  transitory  nature,  reveal  to 
all  men  that  you  live  above  time  and  above  the  world; 
let  your  easy  and  graceful  self-denial  prove  how  many  of 
the  bonds  of  egotum  you  have  already  broken  ;  and  let 
the  ever  quick  and  open  spirit  from  wliich  neither  what  is 
rarest  nor  most  ordinary  escapes,  show  with  what  un- 
wearied ardour  you  seek  for  every  trace  of  the  Godhead, 
with  what  eagemess  you  watch  for  its  slightest  manifesta- 
tion. If  your  whole  life,  and  every  movement  of  your 
outward  and  inward  being,  is  thus  guided  by  religion, 
perhaps  the  hearts  of  many  will  be  touched  by  this  mute 
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UngoAge^  and  wOl  open  to  the  reception  of  that  spirit 
which  dweUa  within  you. 

FonirOAinnEBivo  mst  the  hidden  Treasure  frets ; 
But  €k)ld,  that's  put  to  use,  more  Gold  b^ets. 

^OQf  •  —  ShdkeMpeare. 

O,  WHAT  a  world  of  rile  ill-fevour^d  faiilts 

Looks  handsome  in  Three  Hundred  Pounds  a  Year. 

^Qf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

Why  this 
Win  lug  your  Priests  and  Servants  from  your  sides ; 
Pluck  stout  Men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads : 
This  Yellow  Slave 

Will  knit  and  break  Eeligions ;  bless  the  accurs*d  | 
Make  the  hoar  Leprosy  adored ;  place  Thieres, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  Senators  on  the  bench. 

This  is  it, 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again ; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again. 
For  this,  the  foolish  over-careful  fitthers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  oan^ 
Thdr  bones  with  industry. 

doRr.  —  Shakespeare, 

How  quickly  nature 
Falls  to  revolt,  when  Gold  becomes  her  object ! 

^oHF.  —  Addison, 

A  MAN  who  is  furnished  with  argumente  from  the 
Mint,  wiU  convince  his  antagonist  much  sooner 
than  one  who  draws  them  from  Reason  and  Philosophy. 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding;  it 
dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant ;  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  meanest  capacities ;  silences  the  loud 
and  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and 
inflexible.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most  invin- 
cible reason  this  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of 
Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators 
dumb,  and  at  length  oi^gued  them  out  of  all  their  Uberties. 
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6oltf«  —  Shakespeare^ 

THERE  is  thy  Gold ;  worse  Poison  to  men's  souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world, 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not  sell  t 
T  soil  thee  Poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 

(SoUr.  —  Shdkespearem 

OTHOU  sweet  King-killer,  and  dear  Divorce 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  hright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  deUcate  Wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  G-od, 
That  soldcr'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss !  that  speak' st  with  every  tongue, 
To  every  purpose !     O  thou  touch  of  Hearts  I 
Think,  thy  slave  Man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  1 

<$Ollr*  -—  Shakespearet 

GIVE  him  Q-old  enough,  and  man7  him  to  a  puppet, 
or  an  aglet-baby ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth 
in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and 
fifty  horses  :  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  Money  comes 
withaL 

®0ltr.  —  BeJcJcer, 

HE  that  upon  his  back  Bich  Gurments  wears, 
Is  wise,  though  on  his  head  grows  Mida'  ears : 
Gold  is  the  strength,  the  sinews  of  the  world ; 
The  health,  the  soul,  the  beauty  most  divine  f 
A  mask  of  Gold  hides  all  deformities ; 
Gold  is  Heav'n's  Physic,  Life's  Restorative. 

^aHf.  —  Johnson, 

The  lust  of  Gold  succeeds  the  lust  of  conquests ; 
The  lust  of  Gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  Man. 

(Soltr*  —  Shakespeare, 

THAT  Broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  Faith ; 
That  daily  Break-vow ;  he  that  wms  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  b^gars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids  % — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  Maid,— cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that 
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MOS»  —  Mauinger, 

Hbbb's  miiflick 

In  this  Bag  shall  wake  her,  though  she  had  clnmk  opimn, 

Or  eateii  xnandrakeB. 

•  •••••• 

The  Picklock 
That  nerer  ffuls. 

^oHY.  —  Shakespeare, 

'Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance  (oil  it  doth),  yea,  makes 
Diana's  rangers,  fnlse  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  th'  stand  o*  th*  stealer :  ana  'tis  Gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief) 
Nay,  sometimes,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  :  what 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ? 

^oRf.  —  Horace. 

STBONGEB  than  Thimder's  winged  force, 
All-powerful  Gk>ld  can  spread  its  courae, 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passage  make, 
And  loves  through  soUd  walls  to  break : 
From  Gold  the  overwhelming  woes 
That  crush'd  the  Q-recian  augur  rose : 
Philip  with  Gold  through  Cities  broke, 
And  rival  Monarchs  felt  his  yoke. 

^Oltf*  —  Anon. 

EPICHABMUS,  indeed,  calls  the  Winds,  the  Water, 
the  Earth,  the  Sun,  the  Fire,  and  the  Stars,  Gods. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Gold  and  SOver  are  our  only 
powerful  and  propitious  Deities.  For  when  once  you  have 
introduced  these  into  your  house,  wish  for  what  you  will, 
you  shall  quickly  obtain  it ;  an  Estate,  an  Habitation, 
Servants,  Plate,  Friends,  Judges,  Witnesses. 

^aUf*  —  Colton. 

THERE  Are  two  Metals,  one  of  which  is  omnipotent  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  Camp,—  Gold  and 
Iron.  He  that  knows  how  to  apply  them  both,  may 
indeed  attain  the  highest  station,  but  he  must  know  soma- 
thing  more  to  keep  it. 

IB0itig  60fitr.  —  dcero. 

IN  nothing  do  men  approach  so  nearly  to  the  Gods,  as 
in  giving  health  to  men. 
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60atr  torn  JFear.  ~  Goldsmith. 

FEAB  guides  more  to  their  duty  than  Gratitude ;  for 
one  Man  who  is  Tirtuous  from  the  Love  of  Virtue, 
from  the  obligation  which  he  thinks  he  lies  under  to  the 
GKyer  of  all,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  are  good  only 
from  their  Apprehensions  of  Punishment. 

IB0Cn0  60fltr,  —  Seneca. 

HE  that  does  Good  to  another  man,  does  also  Good  to 
himself;  not  only  in  the  consequence,  but  in  the  yery 
act  of  doing  it ;  for  the  Conscience  of  well-doing  is  an  ample 
reward. 

Safng  daOtr.  —  Xa  Bmyhre. 

HE  is  Good  that  does  Good  to  others.  If  he  suffers 
for  the  Good  he  does,  he  is  better  still ;  and  if  he 
suffers  from  them  to  whom  he  did  Good,  he  is  arrived  to 
that  height  of  Goodness,  that  nothing  but  an  increase  of 
]iis  suffering  can  add  to  it :  if  it  proves  his  death,  his  Virtue 
is  at  its  summit ;  it  is  Heroism  complete. 

IBalnS  60Otr.  —  Shajlenlury. 

NEVEB  did  any  soul  do  Good,  but  it  became  readier  to 
do  the  same  again,  with  more  enjoyment.  Never  was 
Love,  or  Gratitude,  or  Bounty  practised  but  with  increas- 
ing Joy,  which  made  the  practiser  still  more  in  love  with 
the  fair  act. 

600)r  anir  sn  dF0rtuttt.  —  Anon. 

WE  often  live  imder  a  Cloud  ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  that 
we  shoidd  do  so.  Uninterrupted  Sunshine  woidd 
parch  our  hearts :  we  want  Shade  and  Bain  to  cool  and 
refresh  them.  Only  it  behoves  us  to  take  care,  that, 
whatever  Cloud  may  be  spread  over  us,  it  should  be  a 
Cloud  of  Witnesses.  And  every  Cloud  may  be  such,  if 
we  can  only  look  through  to  the  Sunshine  that  broods 
behind  it. 

600tr  Uttnuittr.  ~  OreviUe, 

GOOD  Humour  will  sometimes  conquer  111  Humour, 
but  HI  Humour  will  conquer  it  oftener ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason.  Good  Humour  must  operate  on  Generosity ; 
111  Humour  on  Meanness. 

600trnei$l$.  —  Bishop  Sail. 

A  GOOD  Man  is  kinder  to  his  Enemy  than  Bad  Men 
are  to  their  Fiiends. 
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fS^txaZ  ^aotr  Mature.  ^  Terence, 

WHAT  shall  we  call  it?  FoUy,  or  Oood  Nature? 
j^o  soft,  so  simple,  and  so  kind  a  creature ! 
Where  Charity  so  blmcUy  plays  its  part, 
It  only  shows  the  weakness  of  her  heart. 

rdUE  Goodness  is  like  the  glowworm  in  this,  that  it 
shines  most  when  no  eyes,  except  those  of  Heaven, 
are  upon  it. 

6O0lf  anil  (i^tltL  —  Shakespeare, 

Whebe's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  Breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
Wim  meditations  lawful  ? 

^Otr  SXCS  iShd.  —  La  Bochefoueauld, 

SOME  Bad  People  would  be  less  dangerous  if  they  had 
not  some  Goodness. 

^aOtr  Ottir  d^il.  —  La  Bochefoucauld. 

NO  man  deserves  to  be  praised  for  his  Qt>odnes8  unless 
he  has  strength  of  character  to  be  wickeJ. 

6aotr  an)r  fSbd.  —  Lord  Bacon, 

THE  Babbins  note  a  principle  of  nature,  that  pucrefiM!- 
tion  is  more  dangerous  before  maturitv  than  after, 
and  another  noteth  a  position  in  moral  philosophy,  that 
men  abandoned  to  Yice  do  not  so  much  corrupt  manners 
as  those  that  are  half  Gt)od  and  half  Evil. 

^ao)r  anir  C!^tl.  —  Anon. 

THE  difference  between  those  whom  the  World  esteems 
as  Good,  and  those  whom  it  condemns  as  Bad,  is  in 
many  cases  little  else  than  that  the  former  have  been 
better  sheltered  from  temptation. 

^aalr  OtOr  ^d.  —  Anon, 

OPEN  Evil  at  all  events  does  this  Gk>od :  it  keeps  Gk>od 
on  the  alert.     Where  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an 
enemy's  approaching,  the  garrison  slumber  on  their  post. 

^aotr  Ottir  (!^il(I.  —  Skakeepeare. 

These  is  some  Soul  of  Goodness  in  things  Evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 
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<§aolr  anlr.(!^iltl,  —  Shakespeare. 

IN  Nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  Mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deformed,  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o*erflourish*d  by  the  DeviL 

SaotS  KVLtS  (i^tlfl.  —  CoUon, 

NATURAL  Q^ood  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Moral 
Good,  and  Natural  Evil  with  Moral  Evil,  that  I  am 
as  certain  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  proclaim  it, 
that  God  is  on  the  side  of  Virtue.  He  has  learnt  much, 
and  has  not  lived  in  vain,  who  has  practically  discovered 
that  most  strict  and  necessary  connection,  that  does,  and 
will  ever  exist,  between  Vice  and  Misery,  and  Virtue  and 
Happiness. 

^00tf  anlr  dBhxl.  —  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

AS  there  is  much  Beast  and  some  Devil  in  Man,  so  is 
there  some  Angel  and  some  God  in  him.  The  Beast 
and  the  Devil  may  be  conquered,  but  in  this  life  never 
destroyed. 

60O)r  anlr  ((^tl.  —  Anon. 

HE  who  hr. :  observed  how  throughout  History,  while 
Man  is  continually  misusing  Good,  and  turning  it 
into  Evil,  the  overruling  sway  of  God*s  Providence  out  of 
EvU  is  ever  bringing  forth  Good,  will  never  be  cast  down, 
or  led  to  despond,  or  to  slacken  his  efforts,  however 
untoward  the  immediate  aspect  of  things  may  appear. 
For  he  will  know  that,  whenever  he  is  labouring  in  the 
cause  of  Heaven,  the  powers  of  Heaven  are  workmg  with 
him ;  that,  though  the  Good  he  is  aiming  at  may  not  be 
attainable  in  the  veiy  form  he  has  in  view,  the  ultimate 
result  will  assuredly  be  Good ;  that  were  man  diligent  in 
fulfilling  his  part,  this  result  woidd  be  immediate ;  'and 
that  no  one  who  is  thus  diligent  shall  lose  his  precious 
reward,  of  seeing  that  eveiy  Good  Deed  is  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  world. 

600tr  anlr  e^ftll.  —  8,  T.  Coleridge. 
Good  and  Bad  Men  are  each  less  so  than  they  seem. 

60Otr  KXin  ^iltl.  —  8.  T,  Coleridge. 

THII  histoity  of  all  the  World  tells  us,  that  Immoral 
Means  will  ever  intercept  Good  Ends. 
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60fltr  OtOr  C!^{1«  —  Sterne, 

WE  are  bom  to  Trouble ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it 
whilst  we  live  in  this  world  we  shim  have  it,  tliough 
with  intermissions :  that  is,  in  whatever  state  we  are,  we 
shall  find  a  mixture  of  Good  and  Evil ;  and  therefore  the 
true  way  to  Contentment  is  to  know  how  to  receive  these 
certain  vicissitudes  of  life, — ^the  returns  of  G-ood  and  Evil, 
so  as  neither  to  be  exalted  by  the  one,  or  overthrown  by 
the  other,  but  to  bear  ourselves  towards  everything  which 
happens  with  such  ease  and  indifference  of  minc^  as  to 
hazard  as  Httle  as  may  be. 

600lr  vain  e^CL  —  Bare, 

IT  is  a  proof  of  our  natural  bias  to  Evil,  that  gain  is 
slower  and  harder  than  loss,  in  all  things  Gk)od ;  but 
in  all  things  bad,  getting  is  quicker  and  easier  than  getting 
rido£ 

^a0lr  anlr  e^CL  —  mitan, 

GOOD  and  Evil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world 
grow  up  together  almost  inseparably :  and  the  EJnow- 
Vsdge  of  Good  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the 
Knowledge  of  Evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
hardly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confiised  seeds  which 
were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant  labour  to  cuU 
out  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed.  It  was 
from  out  the  rind  of  one  Apple  tasted,  that  the  Knowledge 
of  Gh>od  and  Evil,  as  two  Twins  cleaving  together,  leaped 
forth  into  the  world. 

^0alr  anir  (Q\x\L  —  Shaketpeare, 

r[E  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive,  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  qoality. 

eotitS  fat  e^iltl.  —  TUloUon. 

AMOBE  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  another 
man  than  this,  that  when  the  Injury  b^gan  on  his 
part,  the  Kindness  should  b^gin  on  ours. 

C^(  ^Oliiifi*  -*  Zimtnertnan* 

NEWS-HTTNTERS  have  great  Leisure,  with  little 
Thought ;  much  petty  Ambition  to  be  thought  in- 
telligent, without  any  other  pretension  than  being  able  to 
communicate  what  they  have  just  learnt. 
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^antrtDtH.  —  Seneea, 

THE  Qoodwill  of  the  hene&uctoT  is  the  fountain  of  all 
Benefits ;  nay,  it  is  the  Benefit  itself;  or,  at  leastg 
(he  stamp  that  makes  it  valuable  and  current. 

^tXhtmiXlQ,  —  Selden, 
They  that  govern  most  make  least  noise^ 

®0fieniUf0#  —  Steele. 

r'  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  finds  out  the  true 
Q-entleman,  he  faithAilly  dischargeth  it.  I  say  finds 
him  out ;  for  a  pubhc  office  is  a  Guest,  which  receives  the 
best  usage  from  them  who  never  invited  it. 

^ahttnmmt  —  x»ty. 

WHEN  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  asked  what  was  the 
best  mode  of  governing  a  conquered  C^tV}  he  replied 
only  by  beating  down  with  his  Staff  all  the  tallest  Poppies 
in  his  Gbrden. 

Sohtxnttitnt*  —  Shakespeare. 

THIS  might  have  been-  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  Arguments  of  Love : 
Which  now  the  Manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  Issue  arbitrate. 

Bahtxnmtnt  —  2£are. 

A  STATESMAN,  we  are  told,  should  foUow  PubUc 
Opinion.    Doubtless  ...  as  a  coachman  follows  his 
horses ;  having  firm  hold  on  the  Beins,  and  guiding  them. 

^ahtxnmmt  (Bomtlitit).  —  Montaigne. 

THERE  is  little  less  trouble  in  forming  a  private 
Family  than  a  whole  Kingdom ;  wherever  the  mind 
is  perplexed,  it  is  an  entire  d^rder,  and  domestic  Em* 
ployments  are  not  less  troublesome  for  being  less  important. 

^Ohttnttlttlt*  —  Cotoper, 

SOME  seek  Diversion  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  Sport. 
But  War*s  a  Ghme,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at.     Nations  would  do  well 
T'  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  Heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  and  who  spoil. 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy  the  World. 
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OUR  Constitution  is  the  proudest  political  Monument 
of  the  combined  and  progressiye  wisdom  of  Man ; 
throughout  the  whole  civiliz^  World  its  preservation 
ought  to  be  prayed  for,  as  a  choice  and  peerless  Model, 
uniting  all  the  beauties  of  proportion  with  all  the  solidity 
of  strength.  Sut  nothing  human  is  perfect,  and  expOTience 
has  shown  that  this  proud  Monument  of  human  Wisdom 
wants  that  which  its  earlier  designers  had  conceived  that 
it  possessed;  a  self-preserving  power.  Those  therefore 
are  its  truest  friends  who  are  most  vigilant  and  unremitting 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  it  from  Corruption,  and  to  guard 
it  from  Decay ;  whose  veneration,  as  it  regards  what  it 
has  been,  and  whose  affection,  as  it  relates  to  what  it  may 
be,  is  exceeded  only  by  their  fears  for  its  safety,  when 
they  reflect  upon  what  it  is. 

60iienimntt.  —  ShaJeespeare, 

With  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  Show  of  War  to  keep 
The  Substance  of  sweet  Peace :  and  for  a  Kmg, 
'Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

60fia:nmnit.  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  Providence,  that's  in  a  watchful  State, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  Gk)ld ; 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  Deep ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought ;  and  almost  like  the  Qods, 
Does  ev'n  our  thoughts  unveil  in  their  diunb  cradles ; 
There  is  a  Mystery  (with  which  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  Sold  of  State ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to. 

(SKaiiaitment.  -—  Pope. 

A  KING  may  be  a  Tool,  a  thing  of  straw ;  but  if  he 
serves  to  frighten  our  enemies,  and  secure  our  pro- 
perty, it  is  well  enough  :  a  Scarecrow  is  a  thing  of  straw, 
but  it  protects  the  Com. 

60fientnmit.  —  CoUon, 

IN  all  Governments,  there  must  of  necessity  be  both  the 
Law  and  the  Sword :  Laws  without  Arms  would  give 
us  not  Liberty,  but  Licentiousness ;  and  Arms  without 
Laws  would  produce  not  Subjection,  but  Slaveiy. 
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THE  true  Beformer  is  he  who  creates  new  Institutions, 
and  gives  them  life  and  energy,  and  trusts  to  them 
for  throwing  off  such  evil  humours  as  may  be  lying  in  the 
Body  FoUtic.  The  true  Beformer  is  the  seminal  Beformer, 
not  the  radical.  And  this  is  the  way  the  Sower,  who 
went  forth  to  sow  His  seed,  did  really  reform  the  World, 
without  making  any  open  assault  to  uproot  what  was 
abready  existing. 

®0tia:ttment«  —  Seneoa. 

Hb  who  too  much  fears  Hatred,  is  unfit  to  reign. 

dOfiemtnmt  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  stiU  and  mental  Farts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  Fitness  call  them  on,  and  know  by  measiu^ 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight ; 
Wliy,  tJiis  liath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this  bed-work  Mapp'ry,  closet  War ; 
So  that  the  Bam,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  pla^  before  his  Hand  that  made  the  Engine : 
Or  those  that  with  the  Fineness  of  their  Souls 
By  reason  guide  his  Execution. 

^nfiemmoit.  —  Anon, 

IT  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  try  new  Experiments  in  a 
Government :  Men  do  not  foresee  the  ill  consequences 
that  must  happen,  when  they  go  about  to  alter  the 
essential  parts  of  it  upon  which  we  whole  Frame  depends : 
for  all  Governments  are  art>ificial  things,  and  every  part 
of  them  has  a  dependence  one  upon  another. 

(SrOiierrUtmtt*  ~  Cornelius  Nepos, 

THE  Fower  is  detested,  and  miserable  is  the  life,  of 
him  who  wishes  rather  to  be  feared  than  to  be  loved. 

^OhtXtlTtltttt*  —  Shakespeare, 

IT  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe : 
For  Feace  itself  should  not  so  duU  a  Kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  question) 
But  that  Defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintain' d,  assembled,  and  coUected, 
As  were  a  War  in  expectation. 
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®Ofienimntt.  —  Shakespeare. 

If  we  cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  Dog ; 
Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  Hardiness  and  PoHcy. 

(Safixtavxitnt  —  Colton, 

r)  is  an  easy  work  to  govecn  wise  men,  but  to  goxem 
Fools  or  madmen,  a  continual  Slayery.  It  is  from  the 
blind  zeal  and  stupidity  cleaying  to  Superstition,  it  is 
from  the  ignorance,  rashness,  and  rage  att^ding  Faction, 
that  so  many  mad  and  so  sanguinary  Evils  have  destroyed 
men,  dissolved  the  best  Qovemments,  and  thinned  the 
greatest  Nations.  As  a  people  well  instructed  wiU  cer- 
tainly esteem  the.  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  study  public 
Peace  for  their  own  sake,  there  is  a  great  merit  in  in- 
structing the  people,  and  cultivating  their  imderstandings. 
They  are  certainly  less  credulous  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  knowing,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  the 
dupes  of  Demagogues,  and  the  property  of  Ambition. 
They  are  not  then  to  be  surprised  with  false  cries  nor 
animated  by  imaginary  danger.  And  wherever  the  un- 
derstanding is  well  principled  and  informed,  the  passions 
will  be  tame,  and  the  heart  well  disposed.  They,  therefore, 
who  communicate  true  Knowledge  to  their  species,  are 
true  Friends  to  the  World,  Benefisictors  to  Society,  and 
deserve  all  encouragement  from  those  who  preside  over 
Society,  vrith  the  applause  and  good  vnshes  of  all  good 
and  honest  men. 

^fltmntm^nt.  —  Montesquieu, 

CHANCE,  or  as  it  is  here  termed,  Fortune,  does  not 
govern  the  world.  The  truth  of  this  position  might 
be  referred  to  the  Romans,  who  enjoyed  a  continued 
course  of  Prosperity  while  their  Government  was  con- 
ducted on  a  certain  plan,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
Keverses  when  they  adopted  a  different  one.  There 
always  exist  certain  general  causes,  either  moral  or  phy- 
sical, which  act  upon  the  affairs  of  every  Monarchy,  raise 
it  to  grandeur,  support  it  in  its  prosperity,  or  precipitate 
it  to  its  decadence  or  dissolution. 

(&tii^tttiXattCt*  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

THE  display  of  Clemency  by  Princes  is,  not  unfrequently, 
a  politicid  Manoeuvre  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
People. 
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(SrOtiatllllittt«  —  Shakespeare, 

F)  Ib  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  WiU  of  the  NobiHty : 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  nile, 
Kor  ever  will  be  ruled. 

(Sr0tmtimmtf  —  Sw  Waiter  Ealeigh, 

A  MAN  must  first  govern  himself,   ere  he  be  fit  to 
govern  a  Family ;  and  his  Family,  ere  he  be  fit  to 
bear  the  Government  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(&nhtttimmt.  —  Hare. 

rr  times  of  pubUc  Dissatisfaction  add  readily,  to  gratify 
men's  wishes.  So  the  change  be  made  without  trepi- 
dation, there  is  no  contingent  danger  in  the  clianging. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  diminish  safely,  except  in  times  of 
perfect  quiet.    The  first  is  giving ;  the  last  is  giving  up. 

^lii^taxmtat*  —  Shakespeare. 

NOW  call  we  our  high  court  of  Parliament : 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  Counsel, 
That  the  great  body  of  our  State  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-govem'd  Nation. 

(SrHfinmment.  —  Shakespeare. 

Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  Seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  Cares,  fears :  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  Senate,  and  bring  in  the  Crows 
To  peck  the  Eagles. 

a&obtxnmtat.  —  Surke, 

REFINED  FoUcy  ever  haa  been  the  parent  of  Con- 
fusion ;  and  ever  will  be  so,  as  long  as  the  world 
endures.  Plain  Good  Intention,  which  is  as  easily  dis- 
covered at  the  first  view,  as  Fraud  is  surely  detected  at 
bust,  is  of  no  mean  force  in  the  Government  of  Mankind. 
Genuine  simpUcity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and  cementing 
Principle. 

aScOhtwaXitnt*  —  Byron. 

A  THOUSAND  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  State ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  Man  its  shattered  splendour  renovate, 
Kecal  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate? 
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THE  science  of  Governing  ib  merelj  a  science  of  com* 
binations,  of  applications,  and  of  exceptions,  according 
to  time,  place,  and  circumstaiices. 

60l)emtlttnt  —  Cicero. 

r)  is  necessary  for  a  Senator  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted- 
with  the  Constitution :  and  this  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  extensiye  nature ;  a  matter  of  science,  of  diligence, 
of  reflection,  without  which  no  Senator  can  possibly  be  fit 
for  his  office. 

^ofiemment.  —  Tadtus, 

THE  repose  of  Nations  cannot  be  secure  without  Arms, 
Armies  cannot  be  maintained  without  Pay,  nor  can 
the  Pay  be  produced  except  by  Taxes. 

60fiernmatt.  —  Be  Moy, 

GOOD  is  never  more  effectually  performed  than  when 
it  is  produced  by  slow  degrees. 

^adenunent.  —  liom  Brofon, 

THOUG-H  a  soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  is  like  a  Chimney 
in  Summer,  yet  what  wise  man  would  pluck  down  his 
Chimney  because  his  almanack  tells  him  *tis  the  middle  of 
June? 

60fiamt1Unt«  —  Antigonus. 

HE  who  forms  the  mind  of  a  Prince,  and  implants  in 
him  good  Principles,  may  see  the  Precepts  he  had 
inculcated  extend  through  a  large  portion  of  fails  Subjects. 

<$afinmmmt  —  Goldsmith. 

POLITICS  resemble  Beligion:  attempting  to  divest 
either  of  Ceremony  is  the  most  certain  method  of 
bringing  either  into  contempt.  The  weak  must  have  their 
inducement«^o  admiration  as  well  as  the  wise ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  a  sensible  Government  to  impress  all  ranks 
with  a  sense  of  subordination,  whether  this  be  effected  by 
a  diamond  or  a  vh-tuous  edict,  a  sumptuary  law  or  a  glass 
necklace. 

^nfiamment.  —  Lord  Bacon. 

THE  surest  way  to  prevent  Seditions  (if  the  times  do 
bear  it)  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them ;  for  if 
there  be  Fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  Spai'k 
shall  come  that  shall  set  it  on  fire. 
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60iinrtmmit.  —  Seneca. 

POWER  exercised  with  Violence  has  seldom  been  of 
long  duration,  but  Temper  and  Moderation  generally 
I  roduce  permanence  in  all  things. 

60iiemmmt  —  Rousseau, 

A  CONTRACT  made  with  its  subjects  by  any  Gk)Tem- 
ment,  is  so  far  dissolved  by  the  exercise  of  Despotism, 
that  the  Despot  is  only  able  to  enforce  it  while  he  con- 
tinues the  strongest ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to 
expel  him,  he  has  no  good  grounds  on  which  to  found  a 
protest  against  the  proceeding. 

6aberntns  jTaliottrttei^.  —  FuUer, 

WHEK  a  Favourite  grows  insolent  it  is  wisdom  to 
raise  another  into  favour,  who  may  give  check  to  the 
other's  Presimiption. 

Htnflljl  Graceif.  —  Shakespeare, 

KiKG-becoming  Graces 
Are  Justice,  Verity,  Temperance,  Stableness, 
Bounty,  Perseverance,  Mercy,  Lowliness, 
Devotion,  Patience,  Courage,  Fortitude. 

(SrratttU^t.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

WHAT  causes  such  a  miscalculation  in  the  amoimt  of 
Gratitude  which  men  expect  for  the  &vours  they 
have  done,  is,  that  the  Pride  of  the  giver  and  that  of  the 
receiver  can  never  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  Benefit. 

(Srtatitutre.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

ALMOST  every  one  takes  a  Pleasure  in  requiting  trifling 
Obligations ;  many  people  are  grateful  for  moderate 
ones :  but  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  show 
Ingratitude  for  great  ones. 

(SrratCtulre*  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

WHILE  we  retain  the  power  of  rendering  Service,  and 
conferring  Favours,  we  seldom  experience  Ingrati- 
tude. 

0n(tttUtrt*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

THERE  is  a  certain  lively  Gratitude  which  not  only 
acquits  us  of  the  Obligations  we  have  received,  but  by 
paying  what  we  owe  them  makes  our  Friends  indebted  to 
us. 
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^ratitulre.  —  Charron. 

HE  who  receives  a  Good  Turn  should  never  forget  it : 
he  who  does  one,  should  never  remember  it. 

(Srratttutre«  —  Pope, 

WHEBEYEB  I  find  a  great  deal  of  Gratitude  in  a 
poor  man,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  would  be  as 
much  Q^nerosily  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 

(Srtatitttlre*  —  ShaJeetpeare, 

TCAN  no  other  answer  make,  but,  Thanks, 
And  Thanks,  and  ever  Thanks :  Often  Good  Turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay ; 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  in  my  conscience,  firm. 
You  should  find  better  dealing. 

Crratttutre.  ~  Queen  Christina, 

IT  is  a  species  of  agreeable  servitude,  to  be  under  an 
Obligation  to  those  we  esteem. 

(SKrattttUr^.  —  Congreve. 

O  caij:i  not  to  my  mind  what  you  have  done ! 

It  sets  a  Debt  of  that  account  before  me. 

Which  shows  me  poor  and  bankrupt  ev'n  in  hopes ! 

ta^e  6rabe.  —  Blair. 

HEBE  are  the  Prude  severe,  and  gay  Coquette, 
The  sober  Widow,  and  the  young  green  Virgin, 
Cropp'd  like  a  rose  before  'tis  fiiUy  blown. 
Or  half  its  worth  disclosed.    Strange  medley  here ! 
Here  garralous  Old  Age  winds  up  his  tale : 
And  Jovial  Youth,  of  lightsome,  vacant  hearty 
Whose  every  day  was  niade  of  melody. 
Hears  not  t&e  voice  of  mirth :  the  simll-tongucd  Shrew, 
Meek  as  the  turtle-dove,  forgets  her  chiding. 
Here  are  the  Wise,  the  Generous,  and  the  Brave ; 
The  Just,  the  Good,  the  Worthless,  the  Profane ; 
The  downright  Clown,  and  perfectly  Well-bred ; 
The  Fool,  the  Churl,  the  Scoundrel,  and  the  Mean. 

^t  (&XK^t.  —  Blair, 

HEBE,  all  the  mighty  Troublers  of  the  Earth, 
Who  swam  to  sovereign  rule  through  seas  of  blood ; 
The  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destroying  Villains, 
Who  ravag'd  kingdoms,  and  laid  empires  waste^ 
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And  in  a  crael  wantonness  of  power 

Thinn'd  states  of  half  their  people,  and  gave  up 

To  want  the  rest ;  now,  like  a  storm  that's  spent. 

Lie  hush*d,  and  meanly  sneak  hehind  thy  Covert. 

Yain  thought !  to  hide  them  from  the  general  scorn 

That  haunts  and  dogs  them  like  an  injured  ghost 

Implacable. 

(Srabtti;.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

GRAVITY  is  a  mystery  of  the  Body,  invented  to  conceal 
the  defects  of  the  Mmd. 

(!Errabit2|.  —  SavilU, 

THEBiE  is  a  false  Gravity  that  is  a  very  ill  symptom ; 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  as  rivers,  which  run  very 
slowly,  have  always  the  most  Mud  at  the  bottom :  so  a 
soUd  Stiffness  in  tne  constant  coiu*se  of  a  man*s  life,  is  a 
sign  of  a  thick  bed  of  Mud  at  the  bottom  of  his  Brain. 

(SirabttS.  —  Young, 

TTTHAT'S  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  m  Thought  reclin*d? 

f  V    The  body's  Wisdom  to  ^conceal  the  mind. 
A  man  of  sense  can  Artifice  disfiain ; 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain ; 
And  be  this  Truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, — 
Solemnity's  a  cover  for  a  sot. 

'     -   <Sirabit2l«  —  Slerne. 

YOEICK  sometimes  in  his  wild  way  of  talking  would 
say,  that  Ghravity  was  an  arrant  Scoundrel,  and,  he 
would  add,  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  too,  because  a  sly 
one :  and  that  he  verily  believed  more  honest  well-meaning 
people  were  bubbled  out  of  their  goods  and  money  by  it 
in  one  twelvemonth  than  by  pocket-picking  and  shop- 
Ming  in  seven.  In  the  naked  temper  which  a  merry 
heart  discovered,  he  would  say,  there  was  no  danger  but 
to  itself;  whereaa  the  very  essence  of  Gravity  was  Design, 
and  consequently  Deceit ;  it  was  a  taught  trick  to  gain 
Credit  of  the  world  for  more  sense  and  knowledge  than  a 
man  was  worth,  and  that,  with  all  its  pretensions,  it  was 
no  better,  but  often  worse,  than  what  a  French  wit  had 
long  ago  defined  it,  viz.,  "a  mysterious  carriage  of  the 
Body  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  Mind ;"  which  definition 
of  Gravity  Yorick,  with  great  imprudence,  would  say 
deserved  to  be  wrote  in  lett^  of  gold. 
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^tabttif.  —  Pliny. 

As  in  a  man's  life,  so  in  his  studies,  I  think  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  humane  thing  in  the  world,  so  to 
mingle  Gravity  with  Pleasure,  that  the  one  may  not  sink 
into  Melancholy,  nor  the  other  rise  up  into  Wantonness. 

(Sra6itS«  —  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

GRAVITY  is  of  the  Yearj  essence  of  Imposture ;  it  does 
not  only  make  us  mistake  other  things,  but  is  apt 
perpetually  almost  to  mistake  itself. 

SvsAitiSi*  —  LavcUer, 
Too  much  Ghrayity  argues  a  shallow  mind. 

%tt9i  tSifXl*  —  Anon. 

MOUNTAINS  never  shake  hands.  Their  roots  may 
touch ;  they  may  keep  together  some  way  up :  but 
at  length  they  part  company,  and  rise  into  mdividual, 
insulated  peaks.  So  is  it  with  Great  Men.  As  mountains 
mostly  noi  in  chains  and  clusters,  crossing  the  plain  at 
wider  or  narrower  intervals,  in  like  manner  are  there 
epochs  in  History  when  Great  Men  appear  in  clusters 
abo.  At  first  too  they  grow  up  together,  seeming  to  be 
animated  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  have  the  same  desires  and 
antipathies,  the  same  purposes  and  ends.  But  after  a 
while  the  Genius  of  each  begins  to  know  itself  and  to 
follow  its  own  bent :  they  separate  and  diverge  more  and 
more :  and  those  who,  when  young,  were  working  in  con- 
sort, stand  alone  in  their<  old  age.  But  if  mountains  do 
not  shake  hands,  neither  do  they  kick  each  other.  Their 
human  counterparts  unfortunately  are  more  pugnacious. 
Although  they  break  out  of  the  throng,  and  strive  to  soar 
in  solitary  Eminence,  they  cannot  bear  that  their  neigh- 
bours should  do  the  same,  but  complain  that  they  impede 
the  View,  and  often  try  to  overthrow  them,  especially  if 
they  are  higher. 

6teat  SBisxu  —  CoUon. 

I  THINK  it  is  Warburton  who  draws  a  very  just  dis- 
tinction between  a  man  of  true  Greatness  and  a 
Mediocrist.  "If,"  says  he,  "you  want  to  recommend 
yourself  to  the  former,  take  care  that  he  quits  your 
Society  with  a  good  opinion  of  you ;  if  your  object  is  to 
please  the  latter,  take  care  that  he  leaves  you  with  a  godd 
opinion  of  himself." 
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SvtUt  fiSim,  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

TO  be  a  Ghreat  Man  one  must  know  how  to  profit  by 
the  whole  of  one's  Fortune. 

a&xtat  fiSim*  —  Colton. 

GREAT  Men  often  obtain  their  ends  by  means  beyond 
the  Grasp  of  vulgar  intellect,  and  eren  by  Methods 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  the  multitude  would 
pursue.  But,  to  effect  this,  bespeaks  as  profound  a  know- 
ledge of  Mind,  as  that  philosopher  evinced  of  Matter,  who 
first  produced  ice  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

<§r^at  Mtxu  —  CoUon, 

IN  hfe,  we  shall  find  many  men  that  are  great,  and  some 
men  that  are  good,  but  very  few  Men  that  are  both 
great  and  good. 

^r^  SRsn*  —  Colton. 

THE  reason  why  Gbeat  Men  meet  with  so  little  pity  or 
attachment  in  Adversity,  would  seem  to  be  this.  The 
Friends  of  a  Great  Man  were  made  by  his  Fortunes,  bis 
Enemies  by  himself,  and  Bevenge  is  a  much  more  punctual 
paymaster  than  Gratitude. 

SrtKt  fUtn,  —  Colton. 

STBTRACT  from  a  Great  Man  all  that  he  owes  to 
Opportunity,  and  all  that  he  owes  to  Cliance,  all  that 
he  has  gained  by  the  wisdom  of  his  friends,  and  by  the 
folly  of  his  enemies,  and  our  Brobdignag  will  often  become 
a  Lilliputian.  I  think  it  is  Voltaire  who  observes,  that  it 
was  very  fortunate  for  Cromwell,  that  he  appeared  upon 
the  stage  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  people  were 
tired  01  Kings ;  and  as  imfortunate  for  his  son  Richard, 
that  he  had  to  make  good  his  pretensions  at  a  moment 
when  the  people  were  equally  tired  of  Protectors. 

^Vtatm^^.  —  Seneca. 

A  GREAT,  a  G-ood,  and  a  Right  Mind  is  a  kind  of 
Divinity  lodged  in  fiesh^  and  may  be  the  blessing  of 
a  slave  as  well  as  of  a  prince :  it  came  from  Heaven,  and 
to  Heaven  it  must  return ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  heavenly 
felicity,  which  a  pure  and  virtuous  Mind  enjoys,  in  some 
degree,  even  upon  earth. 

^XtKtmii*  —  From  the  Latin. 
Neyeb  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
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SreAtlieiJjJ.  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  him  Hate : 
For  greatest  Scandal  waits  on  great«st  state. 
The  Moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  Stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 
The  crow  may  clothe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 
And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 
But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  Kings  glorious  day. 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoever  they  fly, 
But  eagles  gazed  upon  with  every  eye. 

(&XtnXntii.  —  Shakespeare, 
They  that  stand  high,  have  many  Blasts  to  shake  them ; 
And  if  they  £eJ1  they  dash  themselyes  to  pieces* 

^XVltatii.  —  La  Bruyhre, 

GREATNESS  and  Discernment  are  two  difierent  thmgs, 
and  a  love  of  Virtue  and  of  Virtuous  Men  is  a  third 
thing. 

(&XtvAxitii.  —  La  Sochrfaucauld, 

HOWEVER  brilliant  an  Action  may  be,  it  ought  not 
to  pass  for  great  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  great 
Design. 

extntntii.  —  Colton. 

THE  Wealthy  and  the  Noble,  when  they  expend  large 
sums  in  decorating  their  houses  with  the  rare  and 
costly  efforts  of  Gtenius,  with  busts  from  the  chisel  of  a 
CanoTa,  and  with  cartoons  from  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael, 
are  to  be  commended,  if  they  do  not  stand  still  here,  but 
go  on  to  bestow  some  pains  and  cost,  that  the  Master 
himself  be  not  inferior  to  the  Mansion,  and  that  the 
Owner  be  not  the  only  thing  that  is  little,  amidst  every 
thing  else  that  is  great. 

^"Xtatnt^^*  —  La  Mochefoucauld, 

GREAT  Souls  are  not  those  which  have  less  Passion 
and  more  Virtue  than  common  souls,  but  those  only 
which  have  greater  Designs. 

(fSiXtatat^i,  —  From  the  Latin, 

THAT  which  is  great  and  splendid  is  not  always  laudable, 
but  whatever  is  laudable  must  be  great. 
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^XtHiXitM*  —  Colifm. 

THE  truly  Gbeat  consider  first,  how  they  may  gain  the 
approbation  of  Q-od ;  and  secondly,  that  of  their  own 
Conscience ;  having  done  this,  they  would  then  willingly 
conciliate  the  good  Opinion  of  their  fellow-men. 

^XtsXXitii^*  —  Colton, 

AG-BEAT  Mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  cannot 
relinquish  them ;  it  must  have  something  to  pursue ; 
Variety  is  its  relaxation,  and  Amusement  its  repose. 

ettKtatii*  —  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

THK  Hero  passes  through  the  multitude  as  a  man  that 
neither  disdains  a  People,  nor  yet  is  any  thing  tickled 
with  their  Vanity. 

(BxtStntii,  —  Shakespeare, 

0  PLACE  and  Greatness,  millions  of  £ilse  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee !  volumes  of  report 
Bun  with  these  ialse  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings !  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  mther  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies. 

(Srt^atttttfl^*  —  Shakespeare. 

GBEAT  men  may  jest  with  Saints:  *tis  wit  in  them: 
But  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 
That  in  the  Captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  Soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

(&XtsXXitii*  —  Shakespeare, 

These  signs  have  mark*d  me  extraordinary  | 
And  all  the  Courses  of  my  Life  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  roU  of  common  men. 

(&XtKtntii*  —  La  Bruyhre, 

A  GBEAT  Mind  is  above  doing  an  unjust  act,  ab(Jve 
giving  way  to  Gh^ef,  above  descending  to  BuiFoon«ry; 
and  it  would  be  invulnerable,  if  Compassion  did  not  prey 
upon  its  sensibility. 

(&XtlAx\tii.  —  Shakespeare, 

WHY,  man,  he  d6th  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  Groves* 
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extsAxtiii.  —  Anon, 

THE  greatest  Truths  are  the  simplest :  so  are  tlie  greatest 
Men. 

(SsXtKintii.  —  Shakespeare. 

I  HAVE  touch*d  the  highest  point  of  all  my  Ch-eatness ; 
And  from  that  full  Meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting  :  I  shall  fall 
lifai  a  bright  eihalation  in  the  ETening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

BxtJStazii.  —  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

THE  Ghreat,  in  affliction,  hear  a  comitenance  more 
Princely  than  they  are  wont :  for  it  is  the  temper  of 
the  highest  Hearts,  like  the  Fahn-tree,  to  strive  most 
upwards  when  it  is  most  hurdened. 

(SxtStatii^  —  Cicero. 

THERE  nerer  was  a  Ghreat  Man,  unless  through  Diyine 
Inspiration. 

(SiXtTlAXitii.  —  Hall. 

EARTHLY  Ghreatness  is  a  nice  thing,  and  requires  so 
much  chariness  in  the  managing,  as  the  Contentment 
of  it  cannot  requite. 

(SiVtatntii*  —  Shakespeare, 

Rightly  to  he  great. 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  Argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quiurrel  in  a  straw. 
When  Honour's  at  the  stakt. 

^XtsXntii.  —  Younff. 

r^  we  did  hiit  know  how  little  some  enjoy  of  the  great 
things  that  they  possess,  there  would  not  be  much 
EnTy  in  the  world. 

(S:XtBtatii.  —  Shakespeare, 

O  Place!  OEorm! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  Fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  fisJse  seeming. 

(SiXtStntii.  —  Lavafer. 

HE  only  is  Gbeat  who  has  the  Habits  of  Greatness; 
who,  after  performing  what  none  in  ten  thousand 
oould  accomplish,  passes  on  like  Samson,  and  "tells 
Beithcr  £ither  nor  mother  of  it.'* 

o 
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(&XttAxttii*  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  BE  sick,  great  Greatness, 
And  bid  thy  Ceremony  give  thee  cure ! 
Think' st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
"With  titles  blown  from  Adulation  ? 
Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 
Cans't  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  Beggar's  knee. 
Command  the  Health  of  it  ? 

^XtsXmii*  —  Shakeepeare. 

OHABD  condition !  and  ti^vin-bom  with  Ghreatness, 
Subjected  to  the  breath  of  ev*ry  fool. 
Whose  Sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinit-e  heart's  ease  must  Kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy !  and  what  have  Kings 
That  privates  have  not  too,  save  Ceremony  P 

(SxVsXvtii*  —  Shakespeare, 

O,  IT  is  excellent 
To  have  a  Giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  GKant. 

&rtJStvit!ii.  —  Some. 

The  truly  Generous  is  the  truly  wise ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others,  lives  imblest. 

^Xtntmi^*  —  Thomson. 

The  Generous  pride  of  Virtue 
Disdains  to  weigh  too  nicely  the  returns 
Her  bounty  meets  with.    Like  the  liberal  Gods, 
From  her  own  gracious  nature  she  bestows, 
Nor  stoops  to  ask  reward. 

evtatXlZ^i*  —  La  Soohefoueauld. 

THEEE  is  a  kind  of  Elevation  which  does  not  depend 
on  fortune.  It  is  a  certain  air  which  distmgnislieB 
us,  and  seems  to  destine  us  for  great  things ;  it  is  a  Price 
which  we  imperceptibly  set  on  ourselves.  By  this  quality 
we  usurp  the  Deference  of  other  men ;  and  it  puts  us,  in 

Seneral,  more  above  them  than  Birth,  Dignity,  or  even 
f erit  itselfl 

(SiVtlLtnt^i.  —  Seneca. 

THEEE  is  as  much  Gh-eatness  of  Mind  in  the  owning 
of  a  good  turn  as  in  the  doing  of  it ;  and  we  must  no 
more  force  a  Bequital  out  of  season,  than  be  wanting  in  iU 
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UkequaIi  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies. 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly. 

^XtViXmii.  —  Shakespeare. 

BE  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought  $ 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  Fire  with  firei 
Threaten  the  Threat*ner,  and  outfiEice  the  brow 
Of  bragging  Horror :  so  shaU  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from,  the  great) 
Grow  great  by  your  Example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  Besolution. 

^XtsAxitii.  —  Thomson. 

BUT  to  the  generous  still  improving  Mind, 
That  gives  the  hopeless  h^trt  to  sing  for  joy, 
BifPosing  kind  Beneficence  around, 
Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew ; 
To  him  the  long  review  of  ordered  life 
Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felt. 

extsAXitii.  —  Shakespeare. 

I  LOYE  the  People^ 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  Applause,  and  aves  vehement  i 
If  or  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  Discretion, 
That  does  afiect  it. 

^ttJttnt^i.  —  Shakespeare. 

Some  are  bom  Great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
And  some  have  Ghreatness  tlirust  upon  them. 

(Sttntm^i.  —  Pope. 

IN  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 
*Tis  but  to  Imow  how  little  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all  others*  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemned  in  Business  or  in  arts  to  drudge. 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  Judge : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  Land  ? 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  Pre-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  oomforta  too. 
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^Xtattaii.  —  Shakespeare. 

Let  me  not  live, 
After  my  Flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
AU  but  new  thinss  disdain ;  whose  Judgments  are 
Mere  &thers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constandes 
Expire  before  their  I&hions. 

6teatn^)j«  —  Shakespeare, 

^rrilS  certam,  Greatness,  once  feJlen  out  with  Fortune, 
X   Must  £b11  out  with  men  too :  what  the  declin*d  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  £all ;  for  men,  like  Butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  Summer. 

(SxtKtXltii*  —  Toung. 

'Tis  great,  'tis  manly,  to  disdain  disguise ; 
It  shows  our  Spirit,  or  it  proves  our  Strength. 

(Sttf atnetflt*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  HATE  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  bo^s  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  m  a  sea  of  G-lory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  Pride 
At  length  Droke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Yain  Pomp,  and  Q-lory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  feeLmy  heart  new  open*d. 
I  know  mvself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  Peace  above  all  earthly  dirties, 
A  still  and  quiet  Conscience. 

extBtntH.  — •  Sowe. 

G-BEAT  Minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleased  in  doing  Gk)od, 
Tliough  the  ungrateftil  subjects  of  their  fiivours 
Are  barren  in  return. 

extntntii.  —  Thomson, 

'Ti8  hardship,  toil ; 
'Tis  sleepless  nights,  and  never-resting  days  i 
'Tis  pain,  *tis  duiger,  'tis  a£&onted  Death ; 
'Tis  equal  &,te  for  all,  and  changing  Fortune, 
That  rear  the  mind  to  Glory,  that  inspire 
The  noblest  Virtues,  and  the  gentlest  MannerSi 
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HiaH  StationB  tumult,  but  not  bliss,  create ; 
None  think  the  Ghreat  unhappy,  but  the  Great. 

ext^XxMi.  —  Shaketpdare. 

^S  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  World : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  JoYe  for  his  power  to  thunder.    His  Heart's  his  mouth : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  Tongue  must  vent. 

exttfttwU.  —  Byron. 

Fbom  my  youth  upwards 
My  Spirit  walk*d  not  with  the  Souls  of  men, 
Nor  look*d  upon  the  earth  with  human  ^es ; 
The  thirst  of  their  Ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  Existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefii,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Maae  me  a  Stranger. 

exttfttWi^.  —  Thonuon. 

BsAiiQ^lory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselyes ; 
Ajid  without  that  the  Conqueror  is  nought 
But  the  first  Slare. 

QxtStXItii,  —  Joatma  Saillie, 

TTE  died  that  Death  which  best  becomes  a  man, 
Jj.  Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  Kemorse  assail'd,  a  wounded  Spirit. 
A  death  that  kills  the  Noble  and  the  Brave, 
And  only  them.    He  hath  no  other  wound.  , 

CxitL  —  Shakeipeare, 

THE  violence  of  either  Ghrief  or  Joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy : 
Where  Joy  most  revels,  Chief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  Joy  grieves,  on  slender  ac^dent. 

(SxisL  —  Shakespeare, 

Gbiep  softens  the  Mind, 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate. 

®rief •  —  Mekutario, 

r^  the  internal  Griefe  of  every  man  could  be  read,  written 
on  his  forehead,  how  many  who  now  excite  Envy,  would 
appear  to  be  the  objects  of  Pity  P 
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6ttef«  —  Oreville. 
"TTTHAT  an  argnment  in  fiivour  of  social  connection  ia 
VV    the  observation  that  by  commnnicatiiig  our  GWef 
we  have  leas,  and  by  communicating  our  Pleasure  we  haye 
more. 

^Xitt*  —  Shakespeare, 

G-IYE  me  no  help  in  Lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  Laments : 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  Eyes, 
That  I,  being  govem'd  by  the  watery  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  Tears  to  drown  the  world ! 

&VitL  —  Shakespeare. 

Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  Heart  bleedjs. 

(S:titL  —  Joanna  BailUe, 

Tui  do  whate*er  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent ; 
But  O !  a  reined  Tongue,  and  bursting  Heart, 
Are  hard  at  once  to  bear. 

^XXXX*  —  Shakespeare, 

^H,  what  a  noble  Combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  Dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  dieeks.  ' 
My  Heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation : 
But  this  efj^ision  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  Tempest  of  the  Soul, 
Starties  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd, 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  Heaven 
Figured  quite  o*er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow. 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm. 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby-eyes. 
That  never  saw  the  giant  World  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  Fortune,  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 

^Xisl,  —  Shakespeare. 

Oh  !  Grief  hath  changed  me,  since  you  saw  me  Uust  i 
And  careful  hours  witii  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  iii  my  Face. 


0^ 
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(Srtttf.  —  Dry  den, 

TliTEl^  is  a  Grief  of  fuiy,  not  Despair ! 

IVx  And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 

It  scalds  along  mj  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood, 

That  sputtering  in  the  flames,  works  outward  into  Tears. 

(fSrief*  —  Thomson, 

Sweet  Source  of  every  virtue, 
O  Sacred  Sorrow !  he  who  knows  not  thee. 
Knows  not  the  hest  emotions  of  the  Heart, 
GDhose  tender  Tears  that  humanise  the  Soul, 
G^ie  Sigh  that  charms,  the  Fang  that  gives  delight. 

^XXXX*  —  Joanna  BaUUe. 

FELT  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
As  it  would  strangle  me ;  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
When  my  good  Father  sh^  his  Blessing  on  me : 
X  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 

^XitL  —  Shakespeare. 

OHOW  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  Tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 
Both  crystals,  where  they  viewed  each  other's  Sorrow  j 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  Sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  Tears  make  them  weit  again. 

(BxitL  —  Shakespeare. 

She  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  chunour  moistened :  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  Grief  alone. 

&Xitl»  —  Shakespeare. 

TTTHEN  the  Sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  Dew. 
VV  What^stiU  in  tears? 

Evermore  showering  ?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  coimterfeit*st  a  Bark,  a  Sea,  a  Wind : 
For  still  thine  eyes,  whiclm  I  may  call  the  Sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  Tears  ;  the  Bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  Flood ;  the  Winds,  thy  Sighs ; 
Who, — ^raging  witli  thy  Tears,  and  they  with  them,— 
Without  a  sudden  Calm,  wiU  overset 
Thj  tempest-toss'd  body. 
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^XVtt*  —  Shakespeare, 

Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  Gh^ef  is  fine,  fiill,  perfect,  that  I  taate, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporise  with  my  Afiection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  Ghief ; 
My  Love  admits  no  qualifj^g  dross : 
No  more  my  Gbie^  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

6rief  •  —  Byron. 

rST  disappointed  joys  are  Woes  as  deep 
As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 
Our  least  of  Sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 
*^i.i8  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  that  wears 
The  Soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  Cares. 

6rief •  —  Byron. 

F*ON  her  face  there  was  the  tmt  of  Crrief, 
The  settled  Shadow  of  an  inward  Strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  Eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  im^ed  tears. 

SxitL  —  Shakespeare, 

I  AH  not  prone  to  Weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  our  Pities  ;  but  I  have 
That  honourable  Grief  lodged  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  Tears  drown. 

Svitl*  —  Spenser. 

LONG-  thus  he  chew'd  the  cud  of  inward  Griefe, 
And  did  consume  his  Gall  with  Anguish  sore ; 
StUl  when  he  mused  on  his  late  mischiefe, 
Then  still  the  Smart  thereof  increased  more, 
And  seemed  more  grievous  than  it  was  before. 

(fSrief.  —  Spenser. 

THUS  is  my  Summer  worn  away  and  wasted. 
Thus  is  my  Harvest  hastened  all  to  rathe ; 
The  ear  that  budded  £sur  is  burnt  and  blasted. 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  tum'd  to  scathe. 
Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sown, 
Was  none  but  Brakes  and  Brambles  to  be  mown* 
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iSxtsL  —  Towng. 

Who  fiub  to  grieve,  when  just  oocasioii  ealls. 
Or  grieves  too  much,  deserves  not  to  be  blest ; 
InhumaTi,  or  effeminate,  his  Heart. 

Stitf*  —  Shaketpeare, 

6BIEP  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  Child; 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Semembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  Parts ; 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  Qrief. 

Srttf.  —  Spenser. 

TT7HICH  when  she  heard,  as  in  despightfuU  wise 
VV    She  wilfully  her  Sorrow  did  augment, 
And  offered  hope  of  comfort  did  despise : 
Her  golden  lockes  most  cruelly  she  rent, 
And  scratcht  her  face  with  ghastly  Dreriment : 
Ne  would  she  speake,  ne  see,  ne  yet  be  scene. 
But  hid  her  Visage,  and  her  Head  downe  bent, 
Either  forgrievous  Shame,  or  for  great  Teene, 
As  if  her  Hart  with  Sorrow  had  transfixed  beene. 

^XitL  —  Shakespeare. 
Eyxby  one  can  master  a  Gh^ef,  but  he  that  has  it. 

&VXtl»  —  Shakespeare. 
HoNBST  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  Gbief. 

Stttf.  —  Spenser. 

"ITrmCH  whenas  Scudamour  did  heare,  his  heart 
VV    Was  thrird  with  inward  Ghiefe,  as  when  in  chace 
The  Parthian  strikes  a  stag  with  shivering  dart» 
The  beast  astonisht  stands  in  middest  of  his  Smart. 

®rtef.  —  Byron. 

THROUG-H  many  a  clime  *tis  mine  to  g0| 
With  many  a  retrospection  curst. 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whate*er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst. 
What  is  that  worst  ?     Nay,  do  not  ask. 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — ^nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man*s  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that's  there. 


%o2      ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TBUTH: 

flrtief •  —  Spenser, 

■\irflAT  eqnall  torment  to  the  Ghriefe  of  Mind, 
Y  V    And  pyning  Anguish  hid  in  gentle  hart. 
That  inly  feeids  itsetfe  with  thoughts  unkind, 
And  nouiisheth  her  owne  consuming  Smart  ? 
What  medicine  can  any  leaches  art 
Yeeld  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  Ghrierance  hide. 
And  will  to  none  her  Maladie  impart  ? 

(Sutiti*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  FBAY  thee,  cease  thy  counsel. 
Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  siere :  giye  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  a  one,  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  Father,  that  so  loved  his  Child, 
Wliose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm*  d  like  mine. 
And  bid  him  speak  of  Patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Cry — Sorrow,  wag !  and  hem,  when  he  should  groan  | 
Patch  Grief  with  proverbs ;  make  Misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters ;  bring  him  yet  to  me^ 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  Patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man. 

Ctitl*  —  Shakespeare, 

Ah,  my  tender  Babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  Souls  fly  in  the  air — 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  Lamentation. 

Grief*  —  Spenser. 

'TTTITH  that  adowne,  out  of  her  christall  eyne^ 
YY    Few  trickling  Teares  she  softly  forth  let  fan* 
That  like  two  orient  perles  did  purely  shyne 
Upon  her  snowy  Cheeke  j  and  tlierewithall 
She  sighed  soft,  that  none  so  bestiall 
Nor  saJvage  hart,  but  ruth  of  her  sad  plight^ 
Would  make  to  melt,  or  pitteously  appalL 
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Bxitl*  —  Shaketpeare. 

rpHE  shadow  of  my  Sorrow  ?    Ha!  let^s  see : — 
JL  *Ti8  Yeaj  trae,  my  Ghief  lies  all  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  Lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  Ghie^ 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  Sonl  $ 
There  lies  the  Substance. 

ALAS !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  Qrief ; 
To  Tent  my  Sorrow  would  be  some  relief; 
Light  Sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain  $ 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  Fain. 

(&vitL  —  Moore. 

THE  world  had  just  begun  to  steal 
Each  hope,  that  led  me  lightly  on; 
I  felt  not  as  I  us'd  to  feel. 

And  life  grew  dark,  and  Love  was  gone ! 
No  eye  to  mingle  Sorrow's  tear, 

No  lip  to  mingle  Pleasure's  breath, 
No  tongue  to  call  me  kind  and  dear — 
'Twas  gloomy,  and  I  wish'd  for  Death ! 

Sxiti*  —  Shakespeare. 

OTHAT  this  too,  too  solid  Flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  Ererlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  Canon  'gainst  Self-slaughter!     O  Gbd!  O  Gtodl 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on't !     O  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  Gkurden, 
That  grows  to  Seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature. 
Possess  it  merely. 

6rt(f.  —  Moore. 

ALAS !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 
Hath  nought  to  dread  mm.  outward  blow : 
Who  fisklls  from  all  he  knows  of  Bliss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 

&XXtL  —  Shakespeare. 

EACH  substance  of  a  Grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  Grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  SoiTow's  eye,  glaz'd  with  blinding  Tears, 
Diyides  one  thuig  entire,  to  many  objects. 


»04.      ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TRUTH; 

-  ■ -" —  ■  ■■     ■     

(&xiet»  —  Shakespeare. 

Some  Ghrief  shows  much  of  Love ; 
But  much  of  Grief  shows  still  some  want  of  Wit. 

®rtef.  —  Byron, 

THE  withered  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wreck  by  Passion  left  behind, 
A  shriyell'd  scroll,  a  scattered  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  Gh*ief ! 

^rtcf*  —  Dryden, 

He  withers  at  his  Heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man. 

fSxxtl*  —  Shakespeare. 

HAD  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  Passion, 
That  I  have,  he  would  drown  the  stage  with  Tears, 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  Guilty,  and  appal  the  Free, 
Confoimd  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  Acuities  of  eyes  and  ears. 

(SiXisl*  —  Shakespeare, 

He  rais'd  a  Sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being. 

6riet  —  Spenser, 

NEXT  him  went  Ghriefe  and  Fury,  matcht  yfere ; 
Griefe  all  in  sable  sorrowfully  clad, 
Downe  hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy  chere, 
Tet  inly  being  more  than  seeming  sad ; 
A  paire  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had. 
With  which  he  pinched  many  people  to  the  Hart, 
That  from  thenceforth  a  wretched  life  they  ladd 
In  wilfull  languor  and  consuming  smart. 
Dying  each  day  with  inward  wounds  of  Doloui^s  dart 

f&Xisl*  —  ShaJcespeare. 

'OST  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds ; 
And  he,  the  noble  Image  of  my  youth. 
Is  over-spreskd  with  them :  therefore  my  GWef 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 

(Stttt.  —  Martial. 
She  grieves  sincerely  who  grieves  when  alona 
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(Stttf*  —  Joanna  BailUe. 

Lice  a  pent-up  flood,  swoln  to  the  height, 
He  pour'd  his  Griefs  into  my  hreast  with  Teal's, 
Such  as  the  manliest  men  in  their  cross' d  liyes 
Are  sometimes  forced  to  shed. 

SxM*  —  Shakespeare, 

My  Gh*ief  Hes  all  within, 
And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  Gh*ief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortui^d  Soul. 

(SxitL  —  Shakespeare. 
What,  man !  ne*er  pull  your  hat  upon  your'  brows ; 
G-iye  Sorrow  words :  the  Grief^  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  Heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

&xitL  —  Shakespeare. 

OBKEAS,  my  Heart ! — ^poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once ! 
To  prison,  eyes !  ne*er  look  on  liberty ! 
Tile  earth,  to  earth  resign ;  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou,  and  Bomeo,  press  one  heayy  Bier. 

<Srriet  —  La  Boohefoncaxdd, 

THEBE  are  diyers  sorts  of  hypocrisy  in  Ghdef.  In  one, 
under  pretext  of  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  person  who  is 
dear  to  us,  we  lament  ourselves,  we  lament  the  diminution 
of  our  Adyantages,  of  our  Pleasures,  of  our  Consideration. 
We  reeret  the  good  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  us. 
Thus  the  Dead  get  the  credit  of  tears  which  are  only  shed 
for  the  Liying.  I  call  this  a  species  of  hypocrisy,  because 
in  this  sort  of  Gnef  we  deceive  ourselves.  There  is  yet 
another  species  of  Tears  which  have  very  petty  sources, 
which  flow  easily,  and  as  easily  are  dried:  we  weep  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  a  tender  Heart ;  we  weep  to  be 
pitied;  we  weep  to  be  wept  over;  in  fine,  we  weep  to 
ayoid  the  shame  of  not  weeping. 

<Srttef.  —  Shakespeare, 

Like  the  Lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourished, 
I'll  hang  my  Head,  and  perish. 

Stisl,  —  Shakespeare, 
Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder! 
That  my  pent  Heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  elfle  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 


io6      ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TRUTH; 

^X\St*  —  ShaJcetpeare* 

No,  m  not  weep : — 
I  have  full  caiue  of  weeping ;  but  this  Heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 
Ere  m  weep :— O  Fool,  I  shall  go  mad  1 

(EkxisL  —  FUny. 

HOWEVEB,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  become  less  sus' 
ceptible  of  Tenderness.  I  know  these  kind  of  mis- 
fortunes would  be  estimated  by  other  persons  only  as 
common  losses,  and  from  such  Sensations  they  would 
conceive  themselves  great  and  wise  men.  I  shall  not 
determine  either  their  Qreatness  or  their  Wisdom ;  but  I 
am  certain  they  have  no  Humanity.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
man  to  be  affected  with  Chief,  to  feel  Sorrow,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  to  resist  it,  and  to  admit  of  Comfort 

(&XVel*  —  Byron. 

Hide  thy  Tears — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — ^'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  Heart — 
But  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me. 

(Bktixi*  —  8hakeipear€. 

^PIIIS  double  Death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore : 

JL  He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food  : 
To  see  the  salve,  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more ; 
Great  Grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good  : 
Deep  Woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  boundmg  bank  o'erflows ; 
Chief  dalli^  with,  nor  law  nor  limits  knows. 

&X\Si*  —  Shakespeare, 

Men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  Chie^ 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel  s  but  tasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  Passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  Bage, 
Fetter  strong  Madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  Ache  with  air,  and  Agony  with  words : 
No,  no :  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  Patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  Sorrow  t 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  Sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 
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iSxM*  —  Shaketpeare, 

TjitHjuN  remedieB  are  past,  the  Ghiefs  are  ended, 
VY    By  seeine  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  Mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  Mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserved  when  Fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockeiy  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the  Thief; 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  Oiiet 

BxtifMtti*  —  FersUu. 

O  SoTTLB,  in  whom  no  heavenly  Fire  is  found. 
Fat  Minds,  and  ever  grov'hng  on  the  ground ! 

0ntinflltnjB^«  —  Graves, 

EYEST  one  must  see  daily  instances  of  people  who 
complain  from  a  mere  Habit  of  Complainmg. 

ewmMias*  —  GrevUle. 

THEBE  is  an  unfortunate  disposition  in  a  man  to 
attend  much  more  to  the  Faults  of  his  companions 
which  offend  him,  than  to  their  Perfections  which  please 
him. 

Eabth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  Woa 

Hadlit*  —  CoUan, 

IT  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  unlearn  his 
Errors  as  his  Ejiowledge. 

Hadltt*  —  ShaJeeapeare, 

KEEP  a  Gkunester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book,  and  it  is  wondexfriL 

l^adlit*  —  Shakespeare* 

rpHAT  monster.  Custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 

JL  Of  Habitus  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 

That  to  the  use  of  Actions  fidr  and  good 

He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 

That  aptly  is  put  on :  Refrain  to-night ; 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

To  the  next  Abstinence :  the  next  more  easy : 

For  Use  almost  can  chance  the  stamp  of  nature. 

And  either  curb  the  Devi^  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency. 


»o8      ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TBUTR; 

Hadlit*  —  Seneca, 

TO  things  which  you  bear  with  Impatience  you  should 
accustom  yourself,    and,    by  Habit,  you  will   bear 
them  welL 

%ldbtt.  --  TucJcer. 

THEBE  are  Biibits  contracted  by  bad  example,  or  bad 
management,  before  we  have  Judgment  to  discern  their 
approaches,  or  because  the  eye  of  B^on  is  laid  asleep,  or 
bias  not  compass  of  yiew  sufficient  to  look  around  on  every 
quarter. 

I^ldbtt*  —  Horace, 

ANEW  Cask  will  long  preserve  the  Tincture  of  the 
liquor  with  which  it  is  first  impregnated. 

^VOj^iat^i.  —  From  the  French, 

THE  Happiness  of  the  human  race  in  this  world  does 
not  consist  in  our  being  devoid  of  Passions,  but  in 
our  learning  to  command  them. 

l^apptos^S^.  —  Addison, 

TETJE  Happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy 
to  pomp  and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  fit-tft  place,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  one's  self:  and  in  the  next,  from  the 
Friendship  and  Conversation  of  a  few  select  Companions ; 
feilse  Happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  tiie  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any 
Satisfaction  from  the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself 
but  from  the  admiration  which  she  raises  in  others. 

%2qpp(nei$S{.  —  Goldsmith. 

EYEEY  mind  seems  capable  of  entertaining  a  certain 
quantily  of  Happiness,  which  no  institutions  can  in* 
crease,  no  circumstances  alter,  and  entirely  independent 
on  Fortune.  Let  any  man  compare  his  present  Fortune 
with  the  past,  and  he  will  probably  find  hunself,  upon  the 
whole,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  formerly, 

^KfipiVitii*  —  Shakespeare. 

THEY  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they 
that  starve  with  nothing :  It  is  no  mean  Happiness, 
therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean :  Superfluity  comes 
sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  Competency  Hves  longer. 

I^iq^pim^i.  —  Shakespeare, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  Sweet. 
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%apptne)f)f .  —  Steele, 

INDOLENCE  of  body  and  mind,  when  we  aim  at  no 
more,  is  very  frequently  enjoyed ;  but  the  rery  inquiry 
after  Happiness  has  something  restless  in  it,  which  a  man 
who  lives  in  a  series  of  temperate  meab,  friendly  conver- 
sations,  and  easy  slumbers,  gives  himself  no  trouble  about. 
While  men  of  Befinement  are  talking  of  Tranquillity,  he 
possesses  it. 

Happtms^jf  •  —  La  Eochefoucandd. 

IT  is  a  kind  of  Happiness  to  know  to  what  extent  we 
may  be  unhappy. 

%apptne)f)f •  —  Mrs,  Tighe, 

OH  happy  you !  who  blest  with  present  Bliss, 
See  not  with  £a.tal  prescience  future  Tears, 
Nor  the  dear  moment  of  Enjoyment  miss 
Through  gloomy  Discontent,  or  sullen  Fears 
Foreboding  many  a  storm  for  coming  years ; 
Change  is  the  lot  of  all.     Ourselves  with  scorn 
Perhaps  shall  view  what  now  so  £ur  appears ; 
And  wonder  whence  the  fancied  Charm  was  bom. 
Which  now  with  vain  Despair  from  our  fond  grasp  is  torn! 

HapjptoS^S^*  —  ShaJeespecare, 

'IS  overthrow  heap*d  Happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself 
And  found  the  Blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  Honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  fearing  God. 

%ap]pitUS{)f*  —  Pope, 

OEDEE  is  HeaVn's  first  law ;  and  this  confest. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest^ 
More  rich,  more  wise :  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heav'n  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  Happiness : 
But  mutual  wants  this  Happiness  increase ; 
All  Nature's  difference  keeps  all  Nature's  peace. 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing  s 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  King, 
In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 
In  bim  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 
Heav'n  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  wholes 
One  common  Blessing,  as  one  common  Soul. 

p 
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Usqpjpitieifjf  •  —  Thomson. 

EV*N  not  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  combin'd, 
Can  make  the  happy  man,  without  the  mind ; 
Where  Judgment  sits  clear-sighted,  and  surveys 
The  chain  of  Eeason  with  unerring  gaze ; 
Where  Fancy  Hves,  and  to  the  brightening  eyes, 
His  fairer  scenes,  and  bolder  figures  rise ; 
Where  social  Love  exerts  her  soft  command. 
And  Flays  the  Passions  with  a  tender  hand, 
Whence  every  Virtue  flows,  in  rival  strife. 
And  all  the  moral  Harmony  of  life. 

UsqpjpCneiJjf  •  —  OreviUe, 

HAEDLY  a  man,  whatever  his  circumstances  and  situ- 
ation, but  if  you  get  his  Confidence,  vnll  tell  you 
that  he  is  not  happy.  It  is  however  certain  all  men  arc 
not  unhappy  in  the  same  degree,  though  by  these  accounts 
we  might  aunost  be  tempted  to  think  so.  Is  not  this  to 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  all  men  measure  the 
Happiness  they  possess,  by  the  Happiness  they  desire,  or 
think  they  deserve. 

!gappto)f)f  •  —  Eorace. 

"  TTTHAT  you  demand  is  here,  or  at  UlubrsB."     You 
V  Y    traverse  the  world  in  search  of  Happiness,  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  man;  a  contented  Mind  confers 
it  on  alL 

UsqpjplnrM.  —  Shakespeare. 

WHAT !  we  have  maziy  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  drops  of  Tears  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again,  tnmsform'd  to  orient  Pearl; 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Often-times-double  gain  of  Happiness. 

Ssqpptnes^ij,  —  Mrs,  Tighe. 

YAIN  schemer,  think  not  to  prolong  thy  Joy! 
But  cherish  while  it  lasts  the  heavenly  boon ! 
Expand  thy  sails !  thy  Uttle  bark  shall  fly 
With  the  full  tide  of  Pleasure!  though  it  soon 
May  feel  the  influence  of  the  changeml  Moon, 
It  yet  is  thine !  then  let  not  doubts  obscure 
With  cloudy  vapours  veil  thy  brilliant  Noon, 
Nor  let  Suspicion's  tainted  breath  impure 
Poison  the  mvouring  gale  which  speeds  thy  course  secure! 
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HAPPINESS  is  that  single  and  glorious  thing,  which 
is  the  Tery  Light  and  Sun  of  the  whole  animated 
uniyerse,  and  where  she  is  not,  it  were  better  that  nothing 
should  be.  Without  her,  Wisdom  is  but  a  shadow,  and 
Virtue  a  name ;  she  is  their  sovereign  mistress. 

Hapipin^itij.  —  Pope, 

OH,  Happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim ; 
Gbod,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content, — whate'er  thy  name : 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  Bigh« 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die, 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  Eool  and  Wise : 
Plant  of  celestial  seed !  if  dropp'd  below, 
Say  in  what  mortal  Soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  P 

IN  the  constitution  both  of  our  mind  and  of  our  body, 
every  thing  must  go  on  right,  and  harmonise  well 
together  to  make  us  happy:  but  should  one  thing  go 
wrong,  that  is  quite  enough  to  make  us  miserable ;  and, 
although  the  Joys  of  this  world  are  vain  and  short,  yet  its 
Sorrows  are  real  and  lasting ;  for  I  will  show  you  a  ton  of 
perfect  Pain  with  greater  ease  than  one  ounce  of  perfect 
Pleasure ;  and  he  Imows  little  of  himafllf^  or  of  the  world, 
who  does  not  think  it  sufficient  Happiness  to  be  free  from 
Sorrow  ;  therefore,  give  a  wise  man  Health,  and  he  will 
give  himself  every  omer  thing. 

Htqp^tolJlt.  —  Cowper. 

THE  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  Sympathy,  and  thfflrerore  dead  alike 
To  Love  and  Friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleas'd 
With  sight  of  n-m'Tnitla  enjoying  Hfe, 
Nor  feels  their  Happiness  augment  his  own. 

UsqppineitS^*  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

THEKE  is  no  man  but  may  make  his  Paradise, 
And  it  is  nothing  but  his  Love  and  Dotage 
Upon  the  World's  foul  joys,  that  keeps  him  out  on't } 
"BoT  he  that  lives  retired  in  mind  and  spirit, 
Is  still  in  Paradise* 
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ISiKffl^blltii*  —  CoUon, 

HAPPINESS  is  much  more  equallj  diyided  than  some 
of  us  imagme.  One  man  shall  possess  most  of  the 
Materials,  hut  Uttle  of  the  Thing ;  another  inay  possess 
much  of  the  Thing,  hut  veiy  few  of  the  Materials. 

Sapjpines^S^*  —  Shdketpeare. 

IE  AEN  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  Haie^ 
envy  no  man's  Happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good, 
content  with  my  harm, 

Hoj^toiJIJ.  —  Pope. 

KNOW,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
Or  Ghod  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 
Season's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
lie  in  three  words.  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh.  Virtue !  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  had  the  gifts  of  Fortune  gain ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  ohtain. 

THINK  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 
Wha  cmidge  and  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 
Wi'  never-ceasing  toil ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  hlest  than  they 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 
As  hardly  worth  their  while  P 

Hopptneitlj*  —  Dtyden. 

They  Hve  too  long,  who  Happiness  out-live : 
Por  life  and  death  are  things  indifferent ; 
Each  to  he  chose,  as  either  hrings  Content. 

ftsqppineilS^.  —  Shakespeare. 

0,  HOW  hitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  Happiness 
through  another  man's  eyes ! 

%vai^iXitii.  —  Shakespeare. 

SILENCE  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  Joy  t  I  were  but 
Uttle  Happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

Hapiptoilil.  —  Qreville. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  truest  and  best  state  of 
Nature  be  not  a  state  of  more  Prejudice  and  Ignorsnoe 
than  we  are  aware  ofl 
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lll^inntij.  —  CoUon. 

THERE  is  thifl  diSerence  between  Kappinees  and  Wyi- 
dom :  he  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man,  reallj 
is  so ;  but  he  that  thinks  himaAlf  the  wisest,  is  generally 
the  greatest  EooL 

rl'S  no'  in  Books,  it's  no'  in  lear. 
To  make  us  truly  blest  s 
If  Happiness  has  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  Breast^ 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  nerer  can  be  blest. 

Hoppitttltlt.  —  JoawM  SaUlie, 

THK  BUss  e'en  of  a  moment,  still  is  Bliss. 
Thou  wouldst  not  of  her  dew-drops  spoil  the  thorn 
Because  her  (jhlory  will  not  last  till  noon ; 
Nor  still  the  lightsome  gambols  of  the  Colt, 
Whose  neck  to-moirow's  yoke  will  gall. 

^B^imM.  —  Towiff. 

WHAT  makes  Man  wretched  ?    Happiness  deny'd  ? 
No :  'tis  Happiness  disdain' d. 
She  comes  too  meanly  drest  to  win  our  smile ; 
And  calls  herself  Content,  a  homely  name ! 
Our  flame  is  Transport,  and  Content  our  scorn. 
Ambition  turns,  and  shuts  the  door  against  her. 
And  weds  a  Toil,  a  Tempest,  in  her  stead. 

^Sf^ixitii.  --Duchesse  de  Bratlin. 

OTJB  l^appiness  in  this  world  depends  on  the  affections 
we  are  enabled  to  inspire. 

ISiWI^kaZlii.  —  Prudentiui, 

TTTE  thro'  this  maze  of  Life  one  Lord  obey, 
VV    Whose  Light  and  Ghraoe  unerring  lead  the  way. 
By  Hope  and  Faith  secure  of  future  bliss. 
Gladly  the  joys  of  present  Life  we  miss  ; 
Eor  baffled  mortals  still  attempt  in  yain. 
Present  and  future  Bliss  at  once  to  gain. 

ATiAH  J  if  the  principles  of  Contentment  are  not  within 
us, — the  height  of  Station  and  worldly  Grandeur  will 
as  soon  add  a  cubit  to  a  man's  stature  as  to  his  Happiness 
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Usqpjpittejfjf  *  —  Shenttone. 

IT  is  one  species  of  Despair  to  have  no  room  to  hope  for 
anj  addition  to  one*s  Happiness.  His  following  wish 
must  then  be  to  wish  he  had  some  fresh  object  for  his 
wishes ;  a  strong  Argument  that  our  minds  and  bodies 
were  both  meant  to  be  for  ever  active. 

^Xj^^imii.  —  Johnson, 

THE  fountain  of  Content  must  spring  up  in  the  Mind ; 
and  he,  who  has  so  httle  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  to  seek  Happiness  by  changing  any  thing  but  his  own 
Dispositions,  will  waste  his  life  in  miitless  efforts,  and 
multiply  the  Qriefs  which  he  purposes  to  remove. 

GOODNESS  does  not  more  certainly  make  men  happy 
than  Happiness  makes  them  good.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  Felicity  and  Prosperity,  for  Prospfrity  leads 
often  to  Ambition,  and  Ambition  to  Disappointment ;  the 
course  is  then  over,  the  wheel  turns  round  but  once,  while 
the  reaction  of  Goodness  and  Happiness  is  perpetuaL 

Happiness  consists  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ebbits. 

P^  Happiness  were  an  attainment  of  the  Mind,  to  be 
acquired  as  a  science  or  an  art  is  learnt  from  the  master, 
the  teacher  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  Yice-gerent 
of  God,  and  no  place  could  contain  the  numbers  that 
would  flock  to  his  School;  but  in  this,  the  Almighty  has 
delegated  his  power  to  every  person  only  respectmg  him- 
self. 

Ikv^^intii.  —  Seneca, 

THE  great  Blessings  of  mankind  are  within  us,  and 
witmn  our  reacl^  but  we  shut  our  Eyes,  and,  like 
people  in  the  dark,  we  fall  foul  upon  the  very  thing  we 
search  for,  without  finding  it. 

IStWi^^mili*  —  Addison. 

CONTENTMENT  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  those 
effects  which  the  Alchymist  usually  ascribes  to  what 
he  calls  the  Philosopher's  Stone ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
Riches,  it  does  the  same  thing  by  banishing  the  desire  of 
them* 
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HoinptocKtf  •  —  Pope. 

BOBN  to  no  Pride,  inheriting  no  strife. 
Nor  manying  discord  in  a  noble  Wife, 
Stranger  to  ciyil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  through  his  Age ; 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try. 
Nor  dai^d  an  Oatii,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
Unleam'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art, 
No  language  but  the  language  of  the  Heart. 
By  Nature  honest,  by  Experience  wise, 
Healthy  by  Temp'rance  and  by  Exerdse ; 
His  life,  though  long,  to  sickness  pass'd  unknown, 
His  Death  was  insttmt,  and  without  a  groan. 
O  grant  me  thus  to  Uve,  and  thus  to  die ! 
Who  sprung  from  Kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

Usqp^ineM*  —  MacJcenne, 

I  HAVE  observed  one  ingredient  somewhat  necessary  in 
a  man's  composition  towards  Happiness,  which  people 
of  feeling  would  do  well  to  acquire — a  certain  respect  for 
the  follies  of  mankind :  for  there  are  so  many  Eools  whom 
the  world  entitles  to  r^ard,  whom  accident  has  placed  in 
heights  of  which  they  are  unworthy,  that  he  who  cannot 
restrain  his  Contempt  or  Indignation  at  the  sight,  will  be 
too  often  quarrelling  with  the  disposal  of  things  to  relish 
that  share  which  is  allotted  to  himself. 

AS  tL5  Ivy  twines  around  the  Oak,  so  does  Misery  and 
Misfortune  encompass  the  Happiness  of  man.  Felicity, 
pure  and  unalloyed  FeUdty,  is  not  a  plant  of  earthly 
growth ;  her  gardens  are  the  Skies. 

Hl^Uieittf  •  —  BudgeU. 

AS  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  every  one  to  desire 
to  be  lutppy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
wisest  men  in  aU  ages  have  spent  so  much  time  to  dis- 
cover what  Happiness  is,  and  wherein  it  chiefly  consists. 
An  eminent  wnter,  named  Yarro,  reckons  up  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  different  Opinions  upon 
this  subject;  and  another,  called  Lucian,  after  having 
given  us  a  long  catalogue  of  the  notions  of  several  pliilo- 
sophers,  endeavours  to  show  the  Absurdity  of  all  of  them, 
without  establishing  any  thing  of  his  own. 
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%ap]ptoilil.  —  Seneca, 

HE  must  be  Miserable  who  does  not  consider  himself 
Happy,  although  he  could  command  the  Universe ; 
no  man  can  be  Happy  who  does  not  think  himself  so,  for 
it  signifies  not  how  exalted  soever  your  Station  may  be,  if 
it  appears  to  you  bad. 

Horlrneilil*  -—  Shdkeapea/re, 

Tet  famine 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  Nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plen^,  and  peace,  breeds  Cowards ;  Hardness  ever 
Of  Hardness  is  mother. 

^KttiXIZ^^*  —  Shakespeare. 

IHAYE  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  Fears : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in*t :  I  have  supp'd  full  of  Horrors ; 
Direness,  famih'nr  to  my  slaught'rous  Thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. 

^t  Harlot  —  Shaftesbury, 

*Tis  the  Strumpet's  plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguiled  by  one. 

%att^*  —  La  Sochefoucauld. 

WHEN  our  Hatred  is  too  keen,  it  places  us  beneath 
those  we  hate. 

^ntxt'tS*  —  La  Bruyh-e, 

TO  be  deprived  of  the  person  we  love,  is  a  Happiness  in 
comparison  of  living  with  one  we  hate. 

I^att^*  —  La  Bruyhre, 

THE  paasion  of  Hatred  is  so  durable,  and  so  inveterate, 
that  the  surest  prognostic  of  Death  in  a  sick  man  is  a 
wish  for  Reconciliation. 

%atr^.  —  Plutarch. 

r^  you  hate  your  Enemies,  you  will  contract  such  a 
vicious  habi^.  of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out 
upon  those  who  are  your  Friends,  or  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  you. 

%atr^*  —  From  the  Latin. 
To  escape  Hatred  is  to  gain  a  Triumpli. 
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Hotrelr.  —  TacUus, 

r)  is  the  nature  of  the  human  disposition  to  Hate  him 
whom  you  have  injured. 

%ealt]^.  —  Sir  W,  Temple. 

THE  only  way  for  a  rich  man  to  be  healthy,  is  bv 
Exercise  and  Abstinence,  to  hve  as  if  he  was  poor. 

%0alt]^*  —  Shakespeare. 

INFIRMITY  doth  stiU  neglect  all  office 
Whereto  our  Health  is  bound  j  we  are  not  ourselves 
When  Nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 

%f Olti^*  —  Bacon. 

PHYSIC  is  of  httle  use  to  a  temperate  person,  for  a 
man's  own  observation  on  what  he  finds  does  him 
good,  and  what  hurts  him,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve 
Health. 

^tlUXi^*  —  Addison. 

PHYSIC,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
substitute  of  Exercise  and  Temperance. 

^tsXQ)*  —  Johnson. 

HEALTH  is  certainly  more  valuable  than  Money,  be- 
cause it  is  by  Health  that  Money  is  procured ;  but 
thousands  and  mUUons  are  of  smaU  avail  to  alleviate  the 
protracted  tortures  of  the  Qout,  to  repair  the  broken 
organs  of  sense,  or  resuscitate  the  powers  of  Digestion. 
Poverty  is,  indeed,  an  evil  from  which  we  naturally  fly : 
but  let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy  to  another,  nor  take 
shelter  in  the  arms  of  Sickness. 

©ealtj.  —  Sterne. 

0  BLESSED  Health !  thou  art  above  all  Gold  and 
Treasure;  'tis  thou  who  enlargest  the  Soul, — and 
openest  all  its  powers  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  relish 
Virtue. — He  that  has  thee  has  httle  more  to  wish  for ! 
and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want  thee,  wants  every 
thing  with  thee. 

Utalt]^.  —  Claudian. 

'AIL,  greatest  Good  Dardanian  fields  bestow, 
At  whose  command  Pseonian  waters  flow  ; 
Unpurchased  Health !  that  dost  thy  aid  impart 
Botii  to  the  Patient  and  the  Doctor's  art ! 


H 
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iteoltl^*  —  Churchill, 

The  surest  road  to  Health,  say  what  they  will. 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ilL 

^tsU^»  —  Luccm, 

Thou  chiefest  C^ood! 
BestoVd  by  Heayeu,  but  seldom  understood. 

^tnH^*  —  Sir  W.  TempU. 

HEALTH  is  the  soul  that  animates  all  enjoyments  of 
life,  which  £sule,  and  are  tasteless,  if  not  dead,  without 
it :  a  man  starves  at  the  best  and  the  greatest  Tables, 
makes  faces  at  the  noblest  and  most  delicate  Wines,  is 
old  and  impotent  in  Seraghos  of  the  most  sparkling 
beauties,  poor  and  wretched  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
treasures  and  fortunes;  with  common  diseases  Strength 
grows  decrepit,  Youth  loses  all  vigour,  and  Beauty  aU 
charms  ;  Music  grows  harsh,  and  Conversation  disagree- 
able ;  Palaces  are  prisons,  or  of  equal  confinement ;  Biches 
are  useless,  Honour  and  attendance  are  cumbersome,  and 
crowns  themselves  are  a  burden:  but  if  Diseases  are 
painAil  and  violent,  they  equal  all  conditions  of  life,  make 
no  difference  between  a  Prince  and  a  Beggar ;  and  a  fit  of 
the  stone  or  the  colic  puts  a  King  to  the  rack,  and  makes 
him  as  miserable  as  he  can  do  the  meanest,  the  worst,  and 
most  criminal  of  his  subjects. 

iteolQ.  —  South. 

SELDOM  shall  we  see  in  Cities,  Courts^  and  rich 
families  where  men  live  plentifully,  and  eat  and  drink 
freely,  that  perfect  Health,  that  athletic  soundness  and 
vigour  of  Constitution,  winch  is  commonly  seen  in  the 
country,  in  poor  houses  and  cottages,  where  Nature  is 
their  cook,  and  Necessity  their  caterer,  and  where  they 
have  no  other  doctor  but  the  Sun  and  &esh  air,  and  that 
such  a  one  as  never  sends  them  to  the  Apothecary. 

i^eall]^.  —  Coiton. 

THEEE  is  this  difference  between  those  two  temporal 
blessings.  Health  and  Money :  Money  is  the  most 
envied,  but  the  least  enjoyed ;  H^th  is  the  most  enjoyed, 
but  the  least  envied ;  and  this  superiority  of  the  latter  is 
still  more  obvious  when  we  reflect,  that  the  poorest  man 
would  not  part  with  Health  for  Money,  but  that  the 
richest  would  gladly  part  with  all  their  Money  for  Health. 
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ficalQ.  —  MarUdU 
Fob  life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  WelL 

S^altl^*  —  La  Sochefoucauld, 

THE  Huinoiin  of  the  body  have  a  stated  and  regiilar 
course,  which  hnpelB  and  imperceptibly  guides  our 
WilL  They  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  exercise 
successively  a  secret  Empire  within  us ;  so  that  they  have 
a  considerable  part  in  all  our  Actions  without  our  being 
able  to  know  it. 

ficalQ.  —  Colton. 

ANQ-UISH  of  Mind  has  driren  thousands  to  suicide ; 
Anguish  of  Body,  none.  This  proves  that  the  Health 
of  the  Mind  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  our  Happiness 
than  the  Health  of  the  Body,  although  both  are  deserving 
of  much  more  attention  than  either  of  them  receives. 

fiealtl^*  —  Sterne, 

PEOPLE  who  are  always  taking  care  of  their  Health 
ore  like  misers,  who  are  hoarding  up  a  treasure  which 
they  have  never  spirit  enough  to  enjoy. 

Seoltl)*  —  La  Sochefoucauld. 

PKESEBYING-  the  Health  by  too  strict  a  regimen  is  a 
wearisome  malady. 

fieott^.  —  Sir  PhUip  Sidney, 

G^BEAT  Temp'rance,  open  air, 
Easy  labour,  little  Care. 

6reat  fiearttf  •  —  Byron, 

Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age^ 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  Death ; 
Some  perishing  of  Pleasure — some  of  Study — 
Some  worn  with  Toil — some  of  mere  weariness — 
Some  of  Disease — and  some  Lisanity — 
And  some  of  withered,  or  of  broken  Hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 

1^(ab(n*  —  Lavater, 

THE  Generous  who  is  always  Just,  and  the  Just  who  is 
always   Gknerous,  may,  unannounced,  approach  the 
throne  of  Heaven. 
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die  fiealim*  —  Young. 

ONE  Sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thouBand  shine, 
And  light  us  deep  into  the  Deity ; 
How  boundless  in  Magnificence  and  Might ! 
O  what  a  confluence  of  ethereal  Fires, 
From  urns  unnumber'd,  down  the  steep  of  Heayen, 
Streams  to  a  point,  and  centres  in  my  sight ! 
Nor  tarries  there ;  I  feel  it  at  my  Heart ; 
My  Heart,  at  once,  it  humbles  and  exalts ; 
Lays  it  in  dust,  and  calls  it  to  the  Skies. 

^t  ^ts6xmi.  —  Byron. 

r)  Stars !  which  are  the  poetiy  of  Heaven, 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  iat« 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  Aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  Beauty  and  a  Mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afiar. 
That  Fortune,  Fame,  Fow'r,  Life,  have  nam'd  themBelfes 
a  star. 

^t  fieaiienii*  —  Byron. 

Oh,  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  Ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still-increasing  Lights !  what  are  ye  ?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?     Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  imbounded  Revelry 
,    Through  an  aerial  imiverse  of  endless 

Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think. 

Intoxicated  with  Eternity  ? 

Oh  G-od !  Oh  G-ods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are ! 

How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautiful 

Your  works,  or  accident,  or  whatsoe'er 

They  may  be !     lict  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 

(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  Might 

And  Knowledge !     My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 

Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is  ; 

Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 
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^t  fieabetnf*  —  Young. 

WHAT  involution !  what  extent !  what  Bwarms 
Of  worlds,  that  laugh  at  Earth !  immensely  great ! 
Immensely  distant  from  each  other's  spheres  j 
What,  then,  the  wondrous  Space  through  which  they  roll  ? 
At  once  it  quite  engulphs  all  human  thought ; 
'Tis  comprehension's  absolute  Defeat. 

W^t  ^tVi^tni.  —  Young. 

THIS  Prospect  vast,  what  is  it  ? — ^weigh'd  aright, 
'Tis  Nature's  system  of  Dirinity, 
And  every  student  of  the  Night  inspires. 
'Tis  elder  Scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand  .• 
Scripture  authentic !  uncorrupt  by  man. 

€%«  %n:0.  —  Byron. 

THAT  Man  of  loneliness  and  mysteiy, 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh ; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  saUower  hue ; 
Still  sways  their  Souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  Spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  P 
The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind ! 
Link'd  with  success,  assum'd  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sim 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one ! 
*Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils ; 
Oh !  if  he  knew  the  Weight  of  splendid  chains, 
How  light  the  Balance  of  his  humbler  pains ! 

Cr|)(  %cr0*  —  Joanna  Baillie. 

Ev'n  to  the  dullest  Feasant  standing  by, 
Who  fasten' d  still  on  him  a  wondering  Eye, 
He  seem'd  the  master  spirit  of  the  Land. 

^ZXniim^  —  Shakespeare, 

IHAYE,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
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Through  ranks  of  Ghreekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen  thee^ 

As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 

Despising  many  for£eits  and  subduements. 

When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i*  the  air, 

Nor  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined ; 

That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by, 

Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life ! 

And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 

When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 

Like  an  Olympian  wrestling. 

^txniim.  —  Colton. 

WE  cannot  think  too  highly  of  our  Nature,  nor  too 
humbly  of  ourselves.  "Wlien  we  see  the  Martyr  to 
Virtue,  subject  as  he  is  to  the  infirmities  of  a  man,  yet 
suffering  the  tortures  of  a  demon,  and  bearing  them  with 
the  magnanimity  of  a  Gk)d,  do  we  not  behold  an  Heroism 
that  angels  may  indeed  surpass,  but  which  they  cannot 
imitate,  and  must  admire. 

ISt^JUfO^ntii*  —  Shakespeare. 

THEBE  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  Faith : 
But  hoUow  men,  like  Horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  &11  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  Jades, 
Sink  in  the  Trial. 

S0I2;  WiWC^  —  Shakespeare, 

THEN  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will  in  justice  ward  you  as  his  soldiers. 
If  you  do  swear  to  put  a  Tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain. 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  Coimtiys  foes. 
Your  Counti7*s  Fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  Hire. 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  Wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors. 
If  you  do  firee  your  Children  from  the  sword, 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  Age. 

^nxat,  -7  Byron, 

HE  entered  in  his  house — ^his  Home  no  more. 
For  without  Hearts,  there  is  no  Home; — and  felt 
The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 
Without  a  Welcome, 
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ISffiXat^  —  Goldimith. 

IN  all  mj  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  Ghriefe— -and  Gtod  has  giv*n  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  Bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  dose, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill, 
Aiound  my  fire  an  ev'ning  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  yexations  past. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  Home  at  last. 

^Omt*  —  Bums, 

AT  length  his  lonely  Cot  appears  in  view. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  todlin,  stacher  through 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi*  flichtenn  noise  and  ^ee. 
His  wee-bit  ingle  blinkin  bonilie. 

His  dean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifly  Wifie's  smile. 
The  lisping  in&nt  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a*  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toiL 

Sotn^*  —  Sannah  More. 

rpHE  angry  word  suppressed,  the  taunting  thought  < 

X  Subduing  and  subdued,  the  petty  strife. 

Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  Life ; 

The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 

From  the  large  aggregate  at  little  things ; 

On  these  sm^  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend. 

The  almost  sacred  joys  of  Home  depend. 

Havdt*  —  Mrs,  Opie, 

TTENOE  fer  from  me,  ye  sensdess  joys, 
Jl  That  fistde  before  ye  reach  the  Heart, — 
The  crowded  dome's  j^stracted  noise, 
Where  all  is  pomp  and  useless  art ! 
Give  me  my  Home,  to  quiet  dear, 
Wliere  Hours  untold  and  peaceful  move ; 
So  &te  ordain  I  sometimes  there 
Kay  hear  the  Voice  of  him  I  love. 
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^nxat*  —  Shenstone. 

THE  proper  means  of  increafiing  the  love  we  bear  our 
Native  Countiy,  is  to  reside  some  time  in  a  foreign 
one. 

%0mt.  —  Thomson, 

THE  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels ; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 
Ecstatic  shine :  the  httle  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twin'd  around  his  neck, 
And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  paternal  soul.    Nor  purpose  gay. 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns ; 
For  Happiness  and  true  Philosophy 
Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind. 
This  is  the  Life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt. 
And  guilty  cities,  never  know ;  the  life, 
Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt. 
When  angels  dwel^  and  G-od  hunsel^  with  man  ? 

S0m^.  —  Young, 

The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  Health, 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  Home. 

fgonu.  —  Soufhey, 

FAEEWELL  my  Home,  my  Home  no  longer  now, 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day  % 

And  thou,  feur  eminence,  upon  whose  brow 
Dwells  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray. 

Farewell !     Mine  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  westering  sun  beyond  the  utmost  height. 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  hght. 

No  more  the  freshness  of  the  falling  dew. 

Cool  and  deUghtful,  here  shall  bathe  my  head, 
As  from  this  western  window  dear  I  lean. 
Listening  the  while  I  watch  the  placid  scene,— 

The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 

Farewell  my  Home,  where  many  a  day  has  past 

In  joys  whose  loved  Bemembrance  long  shall  lastt 

^tmt^t^*  •—  Shakespeare, 

THEKE  is  no  terror  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  Honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not. 
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Tke  braTe  do  nerer  shun  the  Light ; 
Just  are  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their  tempers ; 
Freely  without  Disguise  they  love  or  hate  i 
Still  are  they  found  in  the  fair  face  of  day, 
And  Heay'n  and  Men  are  Judges  of  their  actions. 

i^atUlftll.  —  Socrates. 

THE  shortest  and  surest  wa^  to  live  with  Honour  in 
the  world,  is  to  be  in  reahty  what  we  would  appear 
to  be ;  and  if  we  observe,  we  shall  find,  lliat  all  human 
virtues  increase  and  strengthen  themselves,  by  the  prac- 
tice and  Experience  of  them. 

ftnnnttj;*  —  Shakespeare, 

TTTHILE  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
V  Y    I  with  great  Truth  catch  mere  Simplicity ; 
Whilst  some  with  Gunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  Truth  and  Plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  Truth ;  the  moral  of  my  Wit 
Is — ^plain,  and  true, — ^there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

fiflnerfta.  —  CHcero. 

TT7HAT  is  becoming  is  Honesty  and  what  em  is 
Yf    Honest  must  always  be  becoming. 

^OmitSi*  —  Colton. 

NOTHING-  more  completely  baffles  one  who  is  full  of 
trick  and  Duplicity  liiTnaftlf^  than  straightforward  and 
simple  Integrity  in  another.  A  knave  would  rather 
quarrel  with  a  brother-knave,  than  with  a  Fool,  but  he 
would  rather  avoid  a  quarrel  with  one  Honest  Man,  than 
with  both.  He  can  combat  a  Fool  by  management  and 
address,  and  he  can  conquer  a  Knave  by  temptations. 
But  the  Honest  Man  is  neither  to  be  bamboozled  nor 
bribed. 

%ann{t2|.  —  Cowley. 

THE  best  kind  of  Glory  is  that  which  is  reflected  from 
Honesty,  such  as  was  the  gloiy  of  Gato  and  Aristides } 
but  it  was  hannful  to  them  both,.and  is  seldom  beneficial 
to  any  man  whilst  he  lives. 

^atlt^tQ*  —  Shakespeare. 

AN  Honest  Man  is  able  to  speak  for  himself  when  a 
Knave  is  not 
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I^OtUlftj}*  —  Shakespeare, 

BECAUSE  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fedr, 
Smile  in  men's  £Eu;es,  smooth,  deceiye,  and  cog, 
Duck  witii  French  nods  and  apish  Courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  Harm, 
But  thus  his  simple  Truth  must  be  abused 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

^WntiX^*  —  Montaigne. 

ALL  other  Knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not 
Honesty  and  good-nature. 

^nxitit^*  —  Shakespeare. 

TO  be  Honest,  as  this  World  goes,  is  to  be  one  man 
picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

9ffimitQ*  —  Lavafer, 

HE  who  freely  praises  what  he  means  to  purchase^  and 
he  who  enumerates  the  Faults  of  what  he  means  to 
sell,  may  set  up  a  partnership  with  Honesty. 

^Otit^tQ*  —  Shakespeare, 

HIS  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  World : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident^ 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.    His  Heart's  his  month : 
What  his  Breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  yent ; 
And  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  Death. 

tiont^tyi*  —  Shakespeare. 

Neyeb  anything  can  be  amiss, 
When  Simpleness  and  Duty  tender  it. 

^ant^tQ*  —  Shafteshury, 

ABIQ-HT  mind  and  generous  affection  hath  man 
Beauty  and  charms  tfuEui  all  other  symmetries  in  the 
world  besides ;  and  a  grain  of  Honesty  and  native  Worth 
is  of  more  yalue  than  all  the  adventitious  ornaments, 
estates,  or  preferments ;  for  the  sake  of  which  some  of  the 
better  sort  so  oft  turn  Knaves. 

^mtiX^.  —  Shentione, 

IT  should  seem  that  Lidolenoe  itself  would  incline  a 
person  to  be  Honest,  as  it  requires  infinitely  greater 
pains  and  contrivance  to  be  a  Knav^ 
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^amitsi.  —  Coiton. 

r!  is  mucli  eaflier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle,  than  a  man 
of  none,  for  he  may  be  rained  tnrougn  his  Scruples. 
Knaveory  is  supple,  and  oau  bend,  but  Honesty  is  finn  and 
upright^  and  yields  not. 

fi0nn{t2|*  ~~  Franklin. 

LET  Honesty  be  as  the  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  nerer 
forget  to  have  a  penny,  when  all  thy  expenses  are 
enumerated  and  paid :  then  shalt  thou  reach  the  point  of 
Happiness,  and  independence  shall  be  thy  shield  and 
buckler,  thy  helmet  and  crown ;  then  shall  tny  Soul  walk 
upright,  nor  stoop  to  the  silken  wretch  because  he  hath 
riches,  nor  pocket  an  Abuse  because  the  hand  which 
offers  it  wears  a  ring  set  with  Diamonds. 

fi0turur*  —  Diyden, 

Wohan's  Honour 
Is  nice  as  Ermine,  will  not  bear  a  soiL 

^tfVUtUX*  —  Shdketpeare, 

Mnni  Honour  is  my  Life ;  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  Honour  from  me,  and  my  l^e  is  done. 

1[^0n0Ur«  —  Shake8peare. 

iT  Jove  I  am  not  covetous  of  Gbld, 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  Honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

fi0nOttt*  —  CoUon. 

HONOUB  is  unstable,  and  seldom  the  same;  for  she 
feeds  upon  Opinion,  and  is  as  fickle  as  her  food. 
She  builds  a  lofty  structure  on  the  sandy  foundation  of 
the  esteem  of  those  who  are  of  all  beings  the  most  subject 
to  change.  But  Virtue  is  uniform  and  fixed,  because 
she  looks  for  approbation  only  from  Him  who  is  the  same 
yesterday — to  day — and  for  ever. 

]|0n0Ur*  —  Shaknpeam, 

Iv  well-respected  Honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  httle  counsel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you. 
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mnxmvx*  —  Shakespeare. 

The  mere  word's  a  abye, 
Debanch'd  on  every  Tomb ;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  Trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust,  and  danm'd  oblivion,  is  the  Tomb 
Of  honoured  bones  indeed. 

fioiurur*  —  Fh4sdrw. 

THE  Athenians  erected  a  large  statue  to  JEsop,  imd 
placed  him,  though  a  Slave,  on  a  lasting  pedestal; 
to  show  tiiat  the  way  to  Honour  lies  open  indifferently  to 
alL 

%01t0Ur.  —  Shakeepeare, 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  Honour, 
Led  by  th*  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  bee 
A  ragge.1  and  fo^tall'd  remission.   ^ 

fi0]p^«  —  Von  Knehel. 

TKUE  Hope  is  based  on  energy  of  character.  A  strong 
mind  always  hopes,  and  has  always  cause  to  hope, 
because  it  knows  the  Mutability  of  human  afiairs,  and 
how  shght  a  circmnstanoe  may  change  the  whole  course 
of  events.  Such  a  spirit,  too,  rests  upon  itself;  it  is  not 
confined  to  partial  views,  or  to  one  particular  object. 
And  if  at  last  all  should  be  lost,  it  has  saved  itself— its 
own  integrity  and  worth.  Hope  awakens  Courage,  while 
Despondency  is  the  last  of  all  evils ;  it  is  the  abandonment 
of  eood, — the  ^ving  up  of  the  battle  of  life  with  dead 
nothingness.  He  who  can  implant  Courage  in  the  human 
soul  is  the  best  physician. 

fiOJP^*  —  From  the  French. 
HoFB  is  the  Dream  of  a  waking  man. 

^apt.  —  CotDletf. 

HOPE !  Fortune's  cheating  lottery ! 
Where  for  one  prize  a  hundred  blanks  there  beg 
Fond  archer,  Hope !  who  tak*st  thy  aim  so  &r. 
That  still  or  short  or  wide  thine  Arrows  are! 

Sajpe*  —  8.  T.  CoUridge. 

N  the  treatment  of  nervous  cases,    he  is  the    best 
Physician  who  is  <^e  most  ingenious  inspirer  of  Hope. 


I 
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^Opt»  —  Spenser, 

HoFB  is  raacke,  a  handsome  mayd, 
Of  chettrefuU  looke  and  lovely  to  behold ; 
In  silken  samite  she  was  light  arayd. 
And  her  fsiyre  locks  were  woven  up  in  Gk)ld. 
She  always  smyld^  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy-water  sprinckle,  dipt  in  deowe, 
With  which  she  sprinkled  Favours  manifold 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  sheowe, 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  feowe. 

%(qpe*  —  Leighton, 

AUYINQ-  Hope,  living  in  Death  itsdf.  The  world 
dares  say  no  more  for  its  device  tha^  dwn  epiro  epero 
(whilst  I  breathe  I  hope)  ;  but  the  children  of  €K>d  can 
add,  by  virtue  of  this  Hving  hope,  dum  expiro  spero 
(whilst  I  expire  I  hope). 

%liqpe*  —  Colline. 

BUT  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  pronused  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale^ 
She  call*d  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose^ 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  eveiy  dose, 

And  Hope  enchanted  smiL*d,  and  wav*a  her  golden  hair. 

fiOjpe.  —  JPrior. 

THUS,  through  what  path  soe*6r  of  life  we  rove, 
Bage  companies  our  hate,  and  Ghrief  our  love. 
Yez'd  vrith  the  present  moment's  heavy  gloom. 
Why  seek  we  bnghtness  from  the  years  to  come  ? 
Disturbed  and  broken  like  a  sick  man's  sleep. 
Our  troubled  thoughts  to  distant  prospects  leap. 
Desirous  still  what  flies  us  to  overtake. 
For  Hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that  wake. 

^Oj^t*  —  Shakespeare. 

Thb  ample  proposition  that  Hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness. 
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APEOPBNSITY  to  Hope  and  Joy  is  real  riches ;  om 
to  Fear  and  Sorrow,  real  poyerty. 

%CI]p(*  —  Shakespeare, 

Hops  is  a  lover^s  Staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  Thoughts. 

I^Ope.  —  Campbell. 

AUSPICIOUS  Hope !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe : 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature's  languid  hour, 
The  way-worn  Pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 
There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 
What  peaceM  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring ! 
What  viewless  forms  th*  ^olian  organ  play, 
And  sweep  the  fiirrow'd  lines  of  anxious  l?hought  away  I 

^apt,  —  Pope, 

HOPE  humbly  then ;  with  trembling  puiions  soar, 
Wait  the  great  teacher.  Death,  and  Q-od  adore  i 
What  future  bliss,  He  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confin'd  from  Home^ 
Bests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

^O^t*  —  Shakespeare. 

The  miserable  hath  no  other  Medicine^ 
But  only  Hope. 

)g0pe.  —  JSyron. 

'\T7HITE  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
Y  V    When  half  the  Horizon's  clouded  and  half  free^ 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky. 
Is  Hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 

J^Opt*  —  Shakespeare. 

Tbite  Hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings, 
Kings  it  makes  Oods,  and  meaner  creatures  Kings. 

^tij^t.  —  Froctor. 
What's  i'  the  air  P 
Some  subtle  spirit  runs  through  all  my  reins. 
Hope  seems  to  ride  this  morning  on  tne  W^ind, 
And  Joy  outshines  the  sun. 
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i^l^^*  —  T<mng. 

HOPE,  of  all  pasaions,  most  befriencU  us  here ; 
Passions  01  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears ;  and  transport  has  her  Death : 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent  tho*  strong, 
Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits,  and  serenes ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys ; 
'Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear, 
Health  to  the  frame,  and  vigour  to  the  mind ! 
A  joy  attemper*d !  a  chastis'd  delieht ! 
Like  the  fiur  summer  ev'ning,  mild  and  sweet ! 
'Tis  man*s  full  cup :  his  Paradise  below ! 

fl^Op^*  —  Shaketpeare, 

HE  hath  persecuted  Time  with  Hope;   and  finds  no 
other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losmg  of 
Hope  by  Time. 

fiOjpe.  —  Cowley, 

BsOTHEB  of  Fear,  more  gayly  dad ! 
The  merrier  fool  o*  th*  two,  yet  quite  as  mad : 
Sire  of  Kepentance !  child  of  fond  Desire ! 
That  blow'st  the  chymics',  and  the  lovers*  fire. 
Leading  them  still  insensibly  on 
By  tiie  strange  witchcraft  of  **  anon !  *' 
By  thee  the  one  does  changing  Nature,  through 

Her  endless  labyrinths,  pursue ; 
And  th'  other  chases  Woman,  while  she  goes 
More  ways  and  turns  than  hunted  Nature  knows. 

I^C^p^  —  Shaketpeare, 

Even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  Death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  Comfort  is. 

%(qpe.  —  Cowley. 
Hope  !  of  all  iUs  that  men  endure^ 
The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure ! 
Thou  captive's  Freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's  Health ! 
Thou  lover^B  Victory,  and  thou  beggar's  Wealth  I 

S0$(«  —  Moore, 

'EB  precious  pearl,  in  Sorrow's  cup, 
.  XJnmelted  at  the  bottom  lay, 
To  shine  again,  when,  all  drunk  up. 
The  bitterness  should  pass  away. 


ff 
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%0J[^it8ltts.  —  GoldsmUh, 

BLEST  be  that  Spot^  where  cheerful  Ghieets  retire 
To  pause  from  Toil,  and  trim  their  evemng  fire ; 
Blest  that  Abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  Stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
Blest  be  those  Feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown*d. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  &mily  around 
Lauffh  at  the  jests  or  pranks,  that  never  fiiil. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 
Or  press  the  bashful  Stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  Gk)od. 

fiumati  9ntect£b{lit9«  —  Anon, 

THE  strange  inconsistency  is,  that  the  yery  persons  who 
have  indulged  in  the  most  splendid  visions  about  tiie 
PerfectibihW  of  Mankind,  have  mostly  rc||ected  Uie  only 
principle  of  Perfectibility  which  has  ever^found  place  in 
man,  the  only  principle  by  which  man's  natural  corrupti- 
bility has  ever  been  checked,  the  only  principle  by  which 
nations  and  individuals  have  ever  been  regenerated.  The 
natural  Life  of  Nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  has  its 
fixed  course  and  term.  It  springs  forth,  grows  up,  reaches 
its  maturity,  decays,  perishes.  Only  through  Chnstianity 
has  a  nation  ever  risen  again :  and  it  is  soldy  on  the  ope- 
ration of  Christianity  that  we  can  ground  anything  like  a 
reasonable  hope  of  the  Perfectibility  of  Manlond ;  a  hope 
that  what  has  often  been  wrought  by  individuals,  may 
also  in  the  fulness  of  time  be  wrought  by  the  same  power 
in  the  Bace. 

fiumati  9ntectfib{Itt9«  —  Anon. 

r)  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  instances  of  irony  so 
firequent  in  History,  that  the  moment  chosen  by  Man 
to  assert  his  Perfectibility  should  have  been  the  very 
moment  when  all  the  powers  of  Evil  were  about  to  be  let 
loose,  and  to  run  riot  over  the  Earth.  Happiness  whs 
the  idol ;  and  lo !  the  idol  burst ;  and  the  spectral  form 
of  Misery  rose  out  of  it,  and  stretched  out  its  gaunt  hand 
over  the  heads  of  the  Nations;  and  millions  of  hearts 
shrank  and  were  frozen  by  its  touch.  Liberty  was  tiie 
watchword.  Liberty,  and  Equaliiy :  and  an  iron  despotism 
strode  from,  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west ;  and 
all  men  cowered  at  its  approach,  and  crouched  beneath  its 
feet,  and  were  trampled  on,  and  found  the  Equality  they 
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coyeted  in  imiyenal  Frostratdon.  Peace  was  the  promisei 
and  the  fulfibnent  was  more  than  twenty  yean  of  fierce^ 
desolating  War. 

Sumon  IfM^tii*  —  ColUm. 

ANALOGY,  although  it  is  not  in&Uible,  is  yet  that 
telescope  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  marveUously 
assisted  in  the  discoTeiy  of  both  physical  and  moral  Truth. 
Analogy  has  much  in  store  for  Men ;  but  Babes  require 
milk,  and  there  may  be  intellectual  food  which  the  present 
state  of  society  is  not  fit  to  partake  of;  to  lay  such  before 
it,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  giye  a  quadrant  to  an  Indian, 
or  a  loom  to  an  Hottentot. 

SttniXtlttS*  —  From  the  French, 

FEW  men  are  raised  in  our  estimation  by  being  too 
closely  examined. 

I^ttmantts.  —  Steele, 

A  WEALTHY  Doctor  who  can  help  a  poor  man,  and 
will  not  without  a  fee,  has  less  sense  of  Humanity 
than  a  poor  Buffian,  who  kills  a  rich  man  to  supply  his 
necessities. 

SttmflttS*  —  St,  AugtuUne. 

rpHE  sufficiency  of  my  Merit  is  to  know  that  my  Merit 
X  is  not  sufficient. 

Kttmaits*  —  FuOer. 

SEABCH  others  for  their  Virtues,  and  thyself  for  thy 
Vices. 

!!^mait5.  —  Moore, 
HxnnrJTY,  that  low,  sweet  root 
From  which  all  heavenly  Virtues  shoot. 

l^ttmflttS*  —  Selden, 

HUMILITY  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise,  and 
yet  every  body  is  cont^t  to  hear.  The  Master 
thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  Servant,  the  Laity  for  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Clergy  for  the  Laity. 

IJ^mdttjIf.  —  Shakespeare, 

Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  Beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wiug'd  Eagle* 
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l^mdtts*  —  Shakespeare, 

HE  that  commends  me  to  mj  own  Content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
'   I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  Ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who  £Euling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  rnquisitive,  confounds  himsel£ 

ftumaun  —  Anon. 

LET  yonr  Humour  always  be  Grood  Humour,  in  both 
senses.    If  it  comes  of  a  Bad  Humour,  it  is  pretty 
sure  not  to  belie  its  Parentage. 

HunUTUr*  —  La  Itochefoucauld. 
Thxsb  are  more  feiults  in  the  Humour  than  in  the  Mind. 

^umaur*  —  La  Bocie/oueauld. 

IT  may  be  said  of  men's  Humours  as  of  many  buildings, 
that  they  have  divers  Aspects, — some  agreeable,  others 
disagreeable. 

&a(its  Humaur*  —  Steele, 

THE  portable  quality  of  Good  Humour  seasons  all  the 
parts  and  occurrences  we  meet  with,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  there  are  no  moments  lost:  but  they  all  pass 
with  so  much  Satisfaction,  that  the  heaviest  of  IcMids, 
(when  it  is  a  load,)  that  of  Time,  is  never  felt  by  us. 

^adtS  %umaur*  —  Johnson. 

GAIETY  is  to  Good  Humour  as  animal  perfumes  to 
vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
the  other  recreates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fails 
to  give  some  pain;  Good  Humour  boasts  no  £Eu;ultie8, 
which  every  one  does  not  believe  in  his  own  Power,  and 
pleases  principally  by  not  offending* 

I^UUSOr.  —  J5i/ron. 

Famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nurst. 
And  fed  by  Spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

^nttQtr.  —  Persius. 

THE  Belly  is  a  master  of  arts  and  a  Bestower  of  Genius. 
Necessity  often  draws  forth  Talent  which  had  before 
lain  dormant,  and  unknown  even  to  its  possessor. 
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Kurrs*  —  CoU<m. 

NO  two  thines  differ  more  than  Hunr  and  DiBpatch. 
Hurry  is  me  mark  of  a  weak  mino,  Dispatcn  of  a 
strong  one.  A  weak  man  in  office,  like  a  squirrel  in  a 
cage,  IS  labouring  etemallj,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  in  con- 
stant motion  wiuiout  getting  on  a  jot ;  like  a  Turnstile,  he 
is  in  eveiy  body's  way,  but  stops  nob<>dy ;  he  talks  a  great 
deal,  but  says  Teiy  little ;  looks  into  every  thing,  but  sees 
into  nothing ;  and  has  a  hundred  Irons  in  the  fire,  but 
Tery  few  of  them  are  hot,  and  with  those  few  that  are  he 
only  bums  his  fingers. 

TsusT  not  him  that  seems  a  saint. 

Smpacrftfllf*  —  Shakespeare. 

HAST  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peaoe  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  Soul  so  blinds 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  Gh>d  ? 

%BPDCrttp.  -—Young. 

The  world's  all  Title-page ;  there's  no  Contents ; 
The  world's  all  fiice ;  the  man  who  shows  his  Heart 
Is  whooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scom'd. 

KspOcrij^S*  —  Lavaier.. 

EYEBT  thing  may  be  mimicked  by  Hypocrisy,  but 
Humility  and  Lore  united.    The  more  rare  the  more 
radiant  when  they  meet. 

SSpOCrUfS.  —  Shakesplare. 

OCUNNINO-  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  Saint, 
With  Saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  I  Most  dangerous 
Is  that  Temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loying  Virtue. 

fgCpacrftflf.  —  MiUon. 

HYPOCRISY,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  Qod  alone, 
By  his  permissive  will  through  Heav'n  and  Earth. 
And  oft  though  wisdom  wakes.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  her  clmrge,  while  G-oodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems. 
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!Bs$oailiC*  —  CoUon, 

r^  the  -Deril  ever  laughs,  it  muBt  be  at  Hypocrites :  they 
are  the  greatest  dupes  he  has ;  they  serre  him  better 
than  any  others,  and  receire  no  Wages ;  nay,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  submit  to  greater  Mortifications 
to  go  to  Hell,  thian  the  sincerest  Christian  to  go  to 
Heaven. 

!gCP0a:ii$C.  —  CoUon. 

THEBE  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the  upright 
man  will  imitate  the  Hypocrite;  I  mean  m  his 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  men. 
But  here  the  similarity  must  cease,  for  their  respective 
motives  axe  wider  than  the  Poles  asunder :  the  former  will 
attempt  this  to  increase  his  ^ower  of  doing  good,  the  latter 
to  augment  his  means  of  domg  hann. 

^^VCX&JSt*  —  Shakespeare. 

To  beguile  the  Time, 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eyes, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue :  look  like  the  innocent  flower ; 
But  be  the  Serpent  under  it. 

%9]p0CtU{9*  —  Spenser, 

THEBETO  when  needed,  she  could  weep  and  pray. 
And  when  her  listed  she  could  fekwne  and  flatter ; 
Now  smyling  smoothly,  like  to  Sommer^s  day, 
Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  doke  her  matter : 
Yet  were  her  Words  but  wynd,  and  all  her  Tears  but  water. 

Hgpacrilig*  —  Addison, 

'TiS  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carrv  Smiles  and  Sunshine  in  mv  mce. 
When  Discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 

^PpncritfS*  —  Shakespeare, 

BUT  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them — that  Q-od  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  Holy  Writ ; 
And  seem  a  Saint,  when  most  I  play  the  DeviL 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile : 
And  cry.  Content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart  i 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  Tears, 
And  iraxa.e  my  Face  to  all  occasions. 
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Ii9jp0a:tt8*  —  Shaketpeare, 

THE  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpoee. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  Apple  rotten  at  the  Heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  Falsehood  hath ! 

HCpacrij^S*  —  Shakeapeare. 

0  NATURE !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  Hell 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  Fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  nesh  ? — 
Was  ever  £ook,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  &irly  bound  ?    O,  that  Deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  eorgeous  palace ! 
O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  floVring  £ice ! 
Did  ever  Dragon  keep  so  fair  a  caye  P 
Beautiful  tyruit !    S^end  angelical ! 
Dove-feathered  raven !    Wollsh-ravening  lamb ! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st ! 

%9pacrU{9«  —  Shakespeare. 

THOUG^H  I  do  hate  hun  as  I  do  hell  paini, 
Yet,  for  necessi^  of  present  lift, 
I  must  show  out  a  nag  and  sign  of  Love^ 
Which  is  indeed  but  Sign. 

I,  UNDEB  &ir  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well-plao*d  words  of  glossy  Ck>urt^8y, 
Baited  with  reason  not  unphrasible. 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  Snares. 

^J^^ttiijH*  —  Shakeepeare, 

Hb  was  a  Man 
Of  an  unbounded  Stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  Princes ;  one  that,  by  Suggoition, 
Tied  all  the  Kingdom :  Simony  was  &ir  jPlay ; 
His  own  Opinion  was  his  Law :  T  the  Presence^ 
He  would  say  Untruths ;  and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  Words  and  Meaning.    He  was  never. 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful ; 
His  Promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  } 
But  his  Performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing* 
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BE  not  Toa  spoke  vitih,  but  by  mighty  Bait : 
And  look  yoa  get  a  Frayer-Book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  Lord ; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant ; 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  Bequests ; 
Play  the  maid's  part — still  answer  Nay,  and  take  it. 

Kj^cril^S*  ~~  Shakespeare. 

To  the  common  people^ 
How  did  he  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  £uniliar  Courtesy ; 
What  rererence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  Smiles, 
And  patient  under-bearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  Affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench : 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid,  €k>d  speed  him  well  I 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  Knee ; 
With — ^Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loyixig  friends. 

One  ilrta.  —  Swift. 

COMMON  speakers  hare  only  one  set  of  Ideaa,  and  one 
set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ;  and  these  are  always 
ready  at  the  Mouth :  so  people  come  faster  out  of  a  Ghuroh 
when  it  is  almost  emp^,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the 
Door. 

One  3Elrea.  —  8w^, 

THERE  is  a  Brain  that  will  endure  but  one  sciunming : 
let  the  owner  gather  it  with  Discretion,  and  manage 
his  little  stock  with  Husbandry ;  but  of  all  things  let  hmi 
beware  of  bringing  it  under  the  lash  of  his  bett^. 

One  Slrea.  —  Shakespeare, 

TTE  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  Horse ;  and  he  makes 
XL  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts,  that 
he  can  shoe  him  mmsel£ 

iirleneiur*  —  Cowper. 

Abbxhob  of  Occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  racant  is  a  mind  distress'd. 

EtfUtMi*  —  From  the  Latin. 

EVIL  thoughts  intrude  in  an  unemployed  Mind,  as 
naturally  as  Worms  are  generated  in  a  stagnant  pooL 
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^ItxMi*  —  Spemer. 

FBOM  worldly  Oaree  hunself  ha  did  esloyne, 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise ; 
From  eyerie  worke  he  chalenged  esso^e, 
For  Contemplation  sake :  yet  otherwise, 
His  life  he  led  in  lawlesse  riotise^ 
By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  nuJadr ; 
For  in  his  lustesse  Hmbs  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  raign*d  continually : 
Such  one  was  Idlenesse,  first  of  this  company. 

lUltnt^i.  —  Toufiff. 

LEISUBE  is  pain ;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels ; 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  Life ! 
Blest  Lebure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  earth  around 
To  fly  that  tyrant  Thought.    As  AtUs  groan'd 
The  World  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  Hour. 

itrletieiTir.  —  BurUn. 

r)LENESS  is  the  badge  of  Gentry,  the  bane  of  body 
and  mind,  the  nurse  of  Naughtiness,  the  step-motiier 
of  Discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all  Mischief  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  cushion  upon  which  the  Devil 
chiefly  reposes,  and  a  great  cause  not  only  of  Melancholy, 
but  of  many  other  diseases :  for  the  mind  is  naturally 
active ;  and,  if  it  be  not  occupied  about  some  honest 
business,  it  rushes  into  Mischief,  or  sinks  into  Melancholy. 

Sflturrance.  —  Colton, 

r)  is  with  Nations  as  with  individuals,  those  who  know 
the  least  of  others  think  the  highest  of  themselves :  for 
the  whole  fSEumly  of  Pride  and  Ignorance  are  incestuous, 
and  mutually  beget  each  other. 

lEOXit^^.  —  Shakespeare. 
Mat  be  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  Health  is  bound ;  we're  not  ourselves, 
When  Nature,  being  oppress'di,  commands  the  Mind 
To  suffer  with  the  Body. 

SUneifsf.  —  CoUon. 

SOME  persons  vnll  tell  you,  with  an  air  of  the  miracu- 
lous, that  they  recovered  although  they  were  given 
over ;  whereas  they  might  with  more  Beason  have  said« 
they  recovered  because  &ey  were  given  over. 
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iHuifian.  —  Shakespeare. 

Soke  there  be,  that  Shadows  Iobs  } 
Such  hare  but  a  ehadoVs  bliss. 

Smaj|{e  of  I^Uf  SviXf^tt.  —  Shakespeare. 

Behold,  znj  Lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  Oopj  of  uie  Father :  Eye,  Nose,  Lip, 
The  trick  of  his  Frown,  his  Forehead ;  naj,  the  yallej, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  Chin,  and  CSieek ;  his  Smiles ! 
The  Teiy  mould  and  frame  of  Hand,  Nail,  Finger* 

Snm0tllHtian.  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  lunatic,  the  loyer,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  Imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  aerils  than  yast  Hell  can  hold ; 
The  Madman.    While  the  loyer,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rollmg, 
Doth  glance  from  Heayen  to  Earth,  from  Eartfi  to  Heaf'nf 
And  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  giyes  to  aiiy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  Imagination, 
That  if  he  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  (K>mprehends  some  bxinger  of  that  jpy : 
Or  in  the  night  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  Bush  suppos'd  a  Bear  P 

SmasftUKtian*  —  Shakespeare. 

DANG^EBOUS  Conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste^ 
But,  with  a  Httle  act  upon  the  Blood, 
Bum  like  the  mines  ofsulphur. 

imasftUKttOn.  —  Bogers, 

\0  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realise 
Half  he  conceiyes — the  glorious  Yision  flies. 
Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hoi>e  to  find 
The  Truth,  the  Beauty  pictured  in  his  mind. 

Smaj|{{nat{0n*  —  Burton. 

A  CONTENTED  citizen  of  Milan,  who  had  never 
passed  beyond  its  walls  during  the  course  of  sixty 
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jrean,  being  ordered  by  tlie  G-ovemor  not  to  stir  beyond 
its  gates,  became  immediately  miserable,  and  felt  so 
powerful  an  inclination  to  do  that  which  he  had  so  long 
contentedly  neglected,  that,  on  his  application  for  a  release 
from  this  restraint  being  refused,  he  became  quite  melan- 
choly, and  at  last  died  of  Gbief.  The  pains  of  imprison- 
ment also,  like  tliose  of  servitude,  are  more  in  conception 
than  in  r^ty.  We  are  all  prisoners.  What  is  Life,  but 
the  prison  of  the  Soul  ? 

SmttHtton*  -—  CoUon. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  Slattery. 

imttatinn*  —  Colton. 

THE  secret  of  some  men's  Attractions  mieht  be  safely 
told  to  all  the  world,  for  under  any  other  manage- 
ment bat  that  of  the  possessor,  they  would  oease  to 
attract.  Those  who  attempted  to  imitate  them,  would 
find  that  they  had  got  the  Fiddle,  but  not  the  Fiddle-stick. 

imttatian.  —  Shakespeare. 

IT  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  car- 
riage, is  caught,  as  men  take  Diseases,  one  of  another : 
therefore^  let  men  take  heed  of  their  Company. 

imitatian*  —  Lavater. 

HE  who  is  always  in  want  of  something  cannot  be  Teiy 
rich.    'Tis  a  poor  Wit  who  lives  by  borrowing  tlie 
Words,  decisions,  mien,  inventions,  and  Actions  of  others. 

imftotton.  —  Oreville. 

I  HARDLY  know  so  true  a  mark  of  a  little  Mind,  as 
the  servile  Lnitation  of  others. 

imnUirtalttQ*  —  Young. 

Still  seems  it  strange  that  thou  shouldst  live  for  ever  ? 
Is  it  less  strange  that  thou  shouldst  live  at  all? 
This  is  a  Miracle ;  and  that  no  more. 

Smrnartolits.  —  Young. 

Can  it  be? 
Matter  immortal  ?  and  shall  Spirit  die  ? 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise  ? 
Shall  Man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
No  resurrection  know  ?  shall  Man  alone, 
Lnperial  Man !  be  sown  in  barren  eround. 
Less  privileged  than  grain,  on  whi(3i  he  feeds  ? 
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im$ertfimite«  —  Latater. 

RECEIVE  no  satis&ctioia  for  premeditated  Imperti- 
nence ;  forget  it,  forgite  it,  but  keep  him  inexomblj 
at  a  distance  wno  offered  it. 

imjprolitmmt  —  CoUon. 

WHEEE  we  cannot  invent,  we  may  at  least  improve : 
we  may^  give  somewhat  of  Novelty  to  that  which 
was  old,  Condensation  to  that  which  was  diflftise,  Per- 
spicuity to  that  which  was  obscure^  and  Cnrrency  to  that 
which  was  recondite. 

imjpuUe.  —  Sore, 

SINCE  the  generality  of  persons  act  from  Impulse^  mnch 
more  than  from  Principle,  men  are  neither  so  gCK)d  nor 
so  bad  as  we  are  apt  to  thmk  them. 

inc0turilitetUS«  —  Anon, 

AMONG-  the  numberless  Contradictions  in  our  nature, 
hardly  any  is  more  glaring  than  this,  between  our 
sensitiveness  to  the  slightest  Disgrace  which  we  fancy  cast 
upon  us  from  without,  and  our  callousness  to  the  Filth 
within  ourselves.  In  truth  they  who  are  the  most  sensitive 
to  the  one,  are  often  the  most  callous  to  the  other. 

THY  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share ! 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye. 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  stonn  that  howls  along  the  sky. 
Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 
Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 
Hath  bleach'd  the  Tynnt^B  cheek  in  every  varying  dime. 

intt^enlrnf  ce«  —  Heinzelmain. 

BE  and  continue  poor,  young  man,  while  others  around 
you  grow  rich  by  fraud  and  disloyalty;  be  without 
place  or  Power,  while  others  beg  their  way  upward  j  bear 
the  pain  of  disappointed  Hopes,  while  others  gain  the 
accomplishment  of  theirs  by  natterv ;  forego  the  eracions 
pressure  of  the  hand  for  which  otners  cringe  and  crawL 
Wrap  yourselves  in  your  own  Virtue,  and  seek  a  Friend 
and  your  daUy  bread.  If  you  have  in  such  a  course  grown 
grey  with  unblenched  Honour,  bless  God,  and  die. 
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IFBAISE  70a  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  dioosing  rather  for 
A  dry  but  Independent  Gnut,  hard-eam'd 
And  eaten  with  a  Sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  Knaves  in  office. 

THE  King  is  the  least  independent  man  in  his  dominions, 
— the  B^gar  the  most  so. 

SndrditcrttUltt*  —  La  Bruyh-e, 

THE  generality  of  men  expend  the  early  part  of  their 
lives  in  contributing  to  render  the  latter  part  miserable. 

Siitrufcretinn.  —  AddUon. 

AN  Indiscreet  Man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured 
one ;  for  as  the  latter  will  only  attack  his  Enemies, 
and  those  he  wishes  ill  to,  the  other  injures  indifferently 
both  Friends  and  Foes. 

JlOJlfiartialitB.  —  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

IN  tiie  Tery  lowest  link  in  the  vast  and  mysterious  chain 
of  Being,  there  is  an  efibrt,  although  scarcely  apparent, 
at  Individualisation ;  but  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  mere 
Nature.  A  little  higher  up,  the  Individual  is  apparent 
and  separate^  but  subordinate  to  anything  in  Man.  At 
length,  the  animal  rises  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  lowest 
power  of  the  human  nature.  There  are  some  of  our 
natural  desires  which  only  remain  in  our  most  perfect 
state  on  Earth  as  means  of  the  higher  powers  acting. 

jEndrtUttrs*  —  Franklin. 

THE  way  to  Wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  Market 
It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words.  Industry  and  Fru- 
galilT :  that  is,  waste  neither  Tune  nor  Money,  but  make 
the  best  use  of  both.  Without  Industry  and  Frugality 
nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  every  thing. 

inlrttSftrs*  —  Franklin, 

SLOTH  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  Industry  all  easy; 
and  he  that  riseth  kte  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall 
scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night;  while  T<aginfiM 
travels  so  slowly,  that  Poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 
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HE  that  from  small-  begumings  has  deservedly  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  Stations,  may  not  always  find 
that  full  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  his  object,  that 
he  anticipated  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  But  although  tiie 
individual  may  be  disappointed,  the  community  are  bene- 
fited, first,  by  his  exertions,  and,  secondly,  by  his  example; 
for,  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  public  are  served 
not  by  what  the  Lord  Mayor  feels  who  rides  in  his  coach, 
but  by  what  the  Apprentice  Boy  feels  who  looks  at  him. 

ituiriets.  —  Prior. 

IDEANK ;  I  lik*d  it  not ;  'twas  rage^  'twas  noise^ 
An  airy  scene  of  transitory  joys. 
In  vain  I  trusted  that  the  flowing  bowl 
Would  banish  Sorrow,  and  enlarge  the  Soul. 
To  the  late  revel,  and  protracted  feast. 
Wild  Dreams  succeeded,  and  disordered  rest. 

^Statq^ttimtt.  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  untainted  Virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  World's  deceit : 
Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show,  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  Heart. 

Jtntj^ttimtt*  —  Anon. 

THOUSANDS  of  the  brave,  the  gifted,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, have  waked  from  dreams  of  juvenile  Idolatiy, 
amid  tiie  cold  reahties  of  every  day  life,  and  loathed  the 
long  remnant  of  a  scarce  buddmg  existence,  for  the  rash 
vows  of  its  opening  dawn.  The  world  is  peopled  with 
such  mourners,  and  if  in  time  the  cloak  of  Indifference,  or 
the  mantle  of  Eesignation,  or  the  pall  of  Despair,  shroud 
it  from  the  world's  unfeeling  gaze,  the  broken  neart  is  not 
the  less  surely  there. 

SntectUftl*  —  Shakespeare, 

How  oft  the  sight  of  Means  to  do  ill  Deeds^ 
Makes  Deeds  ill  done ! 

3En£treltt2|f*  —  Shakespeare. 

I  SHOTTLD  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  Modesty, 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  Deeds. 
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illSlrilitS.  —  Shakespeare. 

Shb's  gone ;  I  am  abua'd ;  and  my  relief 
MuBt  be — ^to  loathe  her. 

SnS^eltts.  —  Shakespeare. 

Such  an  act, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  Modesty : 
Calls  Virtue  Hypocrite :  takes  o£f  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there :  makes  marriage  tows 
As  fidse  as  dicer^s  oaths ;  O,  such  a  de^ 
As  from  the  body  of  Contraction  plucks 
The  T6iy  soul ;  and  sweet  Beligion,  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words. 

infdreltts*  —  Moore. 

iR !  colder  than  the  Wind  that  freezes 
Founts  that  but  now  in  sunshine  play'd» 
Is  that  congealing  Pang  which  seizes 
The  trusting  Bosom  when  betray'd. 

^fHi^UtSi.  —  Shakespeare. 

O  THOU  Weed, 
Who  art  so  loyely  frdr,  and  smell' st  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee, — Would,  thou  had'st  ne^er 
been  bom! 

Sngratituitr^*  —  Shakespeare. 

Thsk  burst  his  miehty  Heart : 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  mce, 
Eyen  at  the  base  of  Fomp^s  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cssar  felL 

SnjprottttUf  (•  —  Shakespeare. 

She  hath  tied 
Sharp*tooth'd  Unkindness,  like  a  yulture,  here. 

SngrotttU^^*  —  Shakespeare. 

rrGBATITUBE  is  monstrous ;  and  for  the  multitude 
to  be  ingratcful,  were  to  make  a  Monster  of  the  Multi- 
tude. 

itljiratttutfe*  —  Butler. 

THAT  he  alone  is  ungrateful,  who  makes  returns  of 
Obligations,  because  he  does  it  merely  to  free  himself 
from  owing  so  much  as  Thanks. 
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HATE  Ingiatitade  more  in  a  man. 

Than  l^g,  Tainness,  babbling,  dronkenneBs, 

Or  any  taint  of  Yice,  whose  strong  corruption 

Inhabits  our  frail  Blood. 

SngrottttUre*  -—  Shakespeare. 

BLOW,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  Ingratitude ; 
Thj  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

ingratttutfe.  —  Anon. 

THOUG-H  Ingratitude  is  too  frequent  in  the  most  of 
those  who  are  obliged,  yet  Encouragement  will  work 
on  generous  minds;  and  if  the  erpeBcniuBat  be  lost  on 
thousands,  yet  it  never  fails  on  all ;  and  one  Tirtuous  man 
in  a  whole  nation  is  worth  the  buying,  as  one  Diamond  is 
worth  the  search  in  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

fngcatitutSt.  —  Ihm  the  Italian, 

THE  animal  with  long  ears,  after  haying  dmnk,  giyea  a 
kick  to  the  bucket. 

insrotttutre*  —  Ausonius. 

OTHING-  more  detestable  does  the  Earth  produce 
than  an  Ungrateful  Man. 

Stlgratitutre*  —  La  RochefoucaM. 

seldom  find  people  ungrateful  as  long  as  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  render  them  Sernoes. 

Snipiltftime.  —  Shakeepeare. 

'Tib  a  common  proo( 
That  Lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward'tums  his  fistce ; 
But  when  he  once  attams  the  utmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  Ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

StlJBTfltitulre.  —  J^om  the  Latin. 

r^  you  say  he  is  Ungrateful,  you  can  impute  to  him  do 
more  detestable  act. 
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Snjp:8t{tu!tre*  —  Shakupeare, 
JjXQRATiTUDJt !  thou  marble-hearted  Fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  thow'st  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  Sea  Monster  I 

Stljiratiitttle.  —  Shaketpeare, 

TIME  hath  a  wallet  at  his  back 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  Ingratitudes ; 
Those  floraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  whioh  are  devoured 
As  &st  ae  msj  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done. 

Stljiratitutfe.  —  JPubUiu  SyHus, 

ONE  Ungrate^  Man  does  an  Ii^jury  to  all  who  stand 
in  need  of  aid. 

Snsnititutfe*  —  SKakespeare, 
TBDi  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  mid  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 

itl{urM*  —  La  Boohefoucauld, 
ItiTEN  are  not  only  prone  to  lose  the  Eemembranoe  of 
I1J.  Ben^ts  and  of  Injuries ;  they  even  hate  those  who 
have  obliged,  them,  and  cease  to  nate  those  who  have 
grievously  ]i\jxvred  them.  The  constant  study  to  recom- 
pense Grood  and  avenge  Evil  appears  to  them  a  slavery, 
to  which  they' feel  it  difficult  to  submit. 

StfjttrM.  —  FuUer. 
Slight  small  Injuries,  and  they'll  become  none  at  all. 

A  MAN*  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales  of  himself 
to  his  own  disadvantage ;  people  may  be  amused,  and 
laugh  at  the  time,  but  they  will  be  remembered,  and 
brought  up  against  him  upon  some  subsequent  occasion. 

^eUfXtljurj;*  —  Shakespeare, 

What  Things  are  we ! 
Merely  our  own  Traitors.  And  as  in  the  common 
course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them  reveal  themselves, 
till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends ;  so  he^  that  con- 
trives against  his  own  Nobility,  in  his  proper  Stream 
o*erflows  himself. 

StmOCence*  —  Ih)m  the  Drench, 
ImroCEKCB  and  Mysteriousness  never  dwell  long  together. 
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Sntuicence*  —  NovdUa, 

INNOCENCE  and  Ignorance  are  Bisters.  But  there 
are  noble  and  Tulgar  sisters.  Vulgar  Innocence  and 
Ignorance  are  mortal,  they  have  pretty  faces,  but  wholly 
without  expression,  and  of  a  transient  Beauty ;  the  noble 
sisters  are  immortal,  their  loAy  forms  are  unchangeable, 
and  their  countenances  are  still  radiant  with  the  light  of 
Paradise.  They  dwell  in  Heaven,  and  visit  only  the 
noblest  and  most  severely  tried  of  Mankind. 

SlltUCetue.  —  Horace. 

Tbue,  conscious  Honour,  is  to  feel  no  sin ; 
He's  arm'd  without  that's  innocent  within : 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brass. 

SntUCniC^*  —  Shdkeapeare, 

Thou  shalt  not  see  m^  blush. 
Nor  change  my  Countenance  for  this  airest ; 
A  Heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  &ee  from  mud, 
As  I  am  dear  from  Treason. 

SmurcetfCe*  — -  Shakespeare. 

TJnstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  Evil } 
Birds  never  limed  no  secret  Bushes  fear. 

Snn0mia,  —  Milton. 

lO  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liv'ry'd  angels  lacquey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thmg  of  Sin  and  Guilt. 

^XlinnitQ.  —  Shakespeare. 

Oh,  what  a  noble  Mind  is  here  o'erthro^^-n ! 
Tlie  Courtier^s,  Soldier's,  Scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword 
Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fSedr  State, 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  observ'd  of  all  observers,  quit'C,  quite  down ! 
I  am  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows : 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  time,  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form,  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstacy. 
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itUfanttlf.  —  Shakespeare. 

THEBE  18  a  willow  grows  ascaimt  the  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  1 
Therewith  fantastic  Gku-lands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples. 
That  liberal  Shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  onr  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them : 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  of  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  enyious  sliyer  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  Brook.    Her  clothes  spread  wide  { 
And,  Mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  Distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Full'd  the  poor  Wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  Death. 

SnuJOttitsl.  —  Shakespeare. 

He  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  Sea :  singing  aloud ! 
Drown'd  with  rank  fiimiter,  and  furrow  weed^ 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds,  tliat  grow 
In  our  sustaining  Com. 

IbeU'StuSjpecttOn.  —  Shakespeare. 

THY  Glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  Dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  Leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  Book  this  learning  may'st  thou  tastd. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  Glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  Dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  Eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  Blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  Book. 
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inifjptrattan.  —  SOMetpeare. 

OVR  poesy  is  a«  a  Oxmi,  which  oozes 
From  wbenoe  'tis  nourish' d :  The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  he  struck ;  our  gentle  Mamd 
FroTokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  hound  it  chafes. 

StUt^trottan.  —  Gremlle, 

ALIYELY  and  agreeahle  man  has  not  only  the  merit 
of  Liyeliness  and  Agreeahleness  himself,  hut  that  also 
of  awakening  them  in  o&ers. 

Stnfulttf.  —  CoUon, 

IN  JUBIES  accompanied  with  Insults  are  nerer  forgiren : 
all  men,  on  these  oocasions,  are  good  haters,  and  lay 
out  their  Berenge  at  compound  interest. 

intellect.  —  La  Bruyhre. 

IT  is  a  proof  of  Mediocrity  of  Intellect  to  he  addicted  to 
relating  stories. 

SnteUect.  —  Colion. 

TIMES  of  general  Calamity  and  Confosion  haye  ever 
heen  productiTe  of  the  greatest  Minds.  The  purest 
ore  is  produced  from  the  hottest  Furnace,  and  the  brightest 
thunderbolt  is  elicited  from  the  darkest  Storm. 

g^laUi^SI.  —  Byron. 

TTEB  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one 
XX  You  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright : 
She  did  this  during  eren  her  Husband's  life — 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  Wife. 

S^laUi^S*  -~  Shakespeare. 
O  BEWABB  of  Jealousy ; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  Monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

9^al0U)J2?*  *~~  Shakeipeare. 

THESE  are  the  forgeries  of  Jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dales,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  Sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  Brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport 
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ffestOtUfS*  —  Uwrndk  More. 

O  Jbalotjst, 
Thou  uglieflt  Fiend  of  Hell !  thy  deadly  renom 
Prcr^B  on  my  yitab,  turns  the  healthful  hue 
Of  my  fre^  cheek  to  haggard  Ballownees, 
And  drix^  my  Spirit  up ! 

S(esl0tU(S.  —  Mrt.  TiffJke. 
rnHAT  anziouB  Torture  may  I  nerer  feel, 
X  Which,  doubtfal,  watches  o'er  a  wandering  heart 
Oh !  who  that  bitter  Torment  can  reveal, 
Or  tell  the  pining  aiygni«h  of  that  Smart ! 
Li  tiiose  a£»ctions  may  I  ne^er  hscre  part, 
Which  easify  Uausfard  can  learn  to  rove : 
HB^dBBBTBBt  Cupid!  when  I  feel  thy  dart, 
For  thy  sweet  f  syche's  sake  may  no  &lse  Lore 
The  tenderness  I  prize  lightly  firom  me  remoTo ! 

9csl0tU(5«  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  HOW  hast  thou  with  Jealousy  infected 
The  Sweetness  of  affiance ! 

SMbltUffi.  —  Thornton. 

But  through  the  heart 
bhould  Jealousy  its  venom  once  difihse^ 
'Tis  then  delightful  Misery  no  more^ 
But  affcmy  unmix'd,  incessant  gall, 
GoiToaing  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  Paradise.    Ye  fsdry  prospects  then, 
Te  beds  of  roses,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy, 
FaieweUl  ye  gleaminss  of  departed  peace, 
ShuM  out  your  last!  tiie  yellow  tinging  Plague 
Internal  vision  taints,  ana  in  a  night 
Of  Uvid  gloom  Imagination  wraps. 

gealOUifS*  *-  Spenser, 
lypS  ever  is  he  wont  on  ought  to  feed 
1 1  But  todes  and  frogs  (hu  pasture  poysonous), 
Which  in  his  cold  Complexion  doe  breed 
A  filthy  blood,  or  humour  rancorous. 
Matter  of  Doubt  and  dread  suspitious. 
That  doth  with  cureless  care  consume  the  Hart, 
Corrupts  the  stomacke  with  gall  vitious, 
Croes-cuts  the  liver  with  etemall  Smart, 
And  doth  transfize  the  soule  with  Death's  etemall  dart 
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SealOUJ^m*  —  La  Seine  de  Navarre, 

IT  is  said  that  Jealousy  is  Love,  but  I  deny  it;  for 
though  JeEilousy  be  procured  by  Loye,  as  Ashes  are  by 
Fire,  yet  Jealousy  extinguishes  Loye  as  Ashes  smother  the 
Flame. 

Stfdonijgi*  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

Is  Jealousy  there  is  more  self-lore  than  Love. 

S^fllnUi^S*  —  Shaketpeare, 
O,  WHAT  damned  Minutes  tells  he  o*er, 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves ! 

SealOUi^l?.  —  Shakeepeare, 

Tbiflss,  light  as  air, 
Are,  to  the  Jealous,  Confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ. 

9(al0tU{2?*  ~  Spenser. 

rST  is  there  one  more  cursed  than  they  all, 
That  Canker-worm,  that  Monster,  Jealousie, 
Which  eats  the  heart  and  feeds  upon  the  gall, 
Turning  all  Love's  delight  to  misery, 
Through  fear  of  losing  his  felicity. 
Ah,  Gods !  that  ever  ye  that  Monster  placed 
Li  gentle  love,  that  all  his  joys  de£EU^! 

SealOtUfS*  —  Sir  Thomae  Overhurt/. 
A  JEALOUS  Man  sleeps  dog  sleep. 

gealausf^.  --  Spenser. 

FOWLE  Jealousie !  that  tumest  love  divine 
To  joyless  dread,  and  mak'st  the  loving  Hart 
With  hateM  thoughts  to  languish  and  to  pine^ 
And  feed  itselfe  with  selfe-oonsuming  Smart : 
Of  all  the  Passions  in  the  mind  thou  vilest  art. 

€^e  Stitex.  —  Borace. 

YoirDXB  he  drives — avoid  that  furious  beast ; 

If  he  may  have  his  Jest,  he  never  cares 

At  whose  expense ;  nor  Friend  nor  patron  spares. 

Stitiaq.  —  Fuller. 

TAKE  heed  of  Jesting :  many  have  been  ruined  by  it. 
It's  hard  to  Jest,  and  not  sometimes  jeer  too ;  which 
oftentimes  sinks  deeper  than  was  intended,  or  expected. 
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%ti^^^.  —  Sheridan, 

TO  smile  at  the  Jeet  which  plants  a  thorn  in  anothei^s 
breast,  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the  Mischiefl 

3(Ainq*  —  La  Brvyhre, 

NEYEB  risk  a  Joke,  even  the  least  offensive  in  its  nature 
and  the  most  common,  with  a  person  who  is  not  well 
bred,  and  possessed  with  sense  to  comprehend  it. 

Son*  —  ShaJcespeare, 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  e^es, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  Babe  sprung  up. 

ShV9*  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  night  of  Sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  fisuntly  she  up-hesyetb. 
Like  the  fSedr  Sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  reUereth : 
And  as  the  bright  Sun  glorifies  the  sky. 
So  is  her  &ce  iUumin'd  with  her  Eye. 

Soj;*  —  Shaietpeare, 

Yon  hare  bereft  me  of  aU  words, 
Only  my  Blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  pow*rs. 
As,  after  some  oration  fiedrly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  Prince^  there  doth  appear 
Ainong  the  buzzing  pleased  Multitude ; 
MThere  every  somethmg,  being  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  Joy 
Expreet,  and  not  exprest. 

SIOJI*  ^  Shakespeare, 

GIVE  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  Pain } 
Lest  this  sreat  sea  of  J(^s  rushing  upon  me^ 
Overbear  the  shores  of  my  Mortality, 
And  drown  me  with  their  Sweetness. 

305.  —  Toutiff, 

NATUBE,  in  zeal  for  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  Joy. 
Joy  is  an  import ;  Joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  fli^  monopoUsts :  it  calls  for  two  ; 
Biob  Fruit !  Heav*n  planted !  never  pluck't  by  one. 
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HB  that  sees  ever  so  accurately,  ever  so  finely  into  tha 
motiyes  of  other  people's  Acting,  may  poBubly  be 
entirely  ignorant  a«  to  lus  own :  it  is  by  the  mental  as  the 
corporeal  Eye,  the  object  may  be  placed  too  near  the  Sight 
to  Be  seen  truly,  as  well  as  so  far  off;  nay,  too  near  to  be 
seen  at  all. 

StltTflmmt.  —  Shakespeare. 

^  Men's  Judgments  are 

f  A  parcel  of  their  Fortunes ;  and  things  outward 

Do  draw  the  inward  Quality  after  thrai. 

To  suffer  all  alike. 

SulTjnn^*  —  Shakespeare, 

What  we  oft  do  best 
By  sick  Interpreters,  onoe  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd ;  what  worst,  as  oft;, 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  Act. 

StUfjIpimit.  —  La  Sochefoucauld. 

TTTE  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Intellect  and  Judg" 
f  Y  ment  are  two  different  things.  Judgment  is  merely 
the  Qreatness  of  the  Light  of  the  Mind :  wis  Light  pene- 
trates into  the  recesses  of  things ;  it  obsexres  there  ereiy 
thing  remarkable,  and  perceives  what  appears  to  be  im- 
])erceptible.  Thus  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  the 
Qreatness  of  the  Light  of  the  Mind  which  produces  all 
the  effects  attributed  to  Judgment. 

INVENTION  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  Judgment  of 
age:  so  that  our  Judgment  grows  harder  to  please^ 
when  we  have  fewer  things  to  offer  it :  this  goes  tmrough 
the  whole  commerce  of  Life.  When  we  are  old,  our 
friends  find  it  difficult  to  please  us,  and  are  less  concerned 
whether  we  be  pleased  or  not. 

StUrjJpimit.  —  Steele, 

THE  most  necessary  talent  in  a  man  of  Conyersation, 
which  is  what  we  ordinarily  intend  b^  a  Ghentleman, 
is  a  good  Judgment.  He  that  has  this  m  perfection  is 
master  of  his  Companion,  without  letting  him  see  it ;  and 
lias  the  same  advantage  over  men  of  any  other  qualifica- 
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tions  whatfloerer,  as  one  that  can  lee  would  hare  orer 
a  blind  man  of  ten  times  hii  strengtlu 

%vAiia.  —  Shakeipeare. 

FoiSB  the  cause  in  Justice*  equal  scales, 

Whose  Beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prerails. 

guiifttct.  —  Colton. 

CABIO!ADES,  whom  Cicero  so  much  dreaded,  main* 
tained  that  th^  was  no  such  thing  as  Justice!  and 
he  supported  his  theory  by  such  Sophisms  as  these :  that 
the  condition  of  men  is  such  that  if  tiiey  have  a  mind  to 
be  just,  they  must  act  imprudently;  and  that  if  they 
have  a  mind  to  act  prudently,  they  must  be  ui\just :  and 
that,  it  follows,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Justice, 
because  a  Virtue  inseparable  firom  a  Folly  cannot  be  just. 
LactantiuB  is  correct  when  he  affirms  that  the  heathens 
could  not  answer  this  Sophism,  and  that  Cicero  dared 
not  undertake  it.  The  error  was  this,  the  restricting 
of  the  value  of  Justice  to  temporal  things :  for  to  those 
who  disbelieye  a  future  state,  or  even  have  doubts  about 
it,  *'  Honesty  is  not  always  the  best  policy ; "  and  it  is 
reserved  for  Christians,  who  take  into  their  consideration 
the  whole  existence  of  man,  to  argue  clearly  and  con- 
sequentially on  the  sterhne  value  of  Justice.  It  is  well 
known  that  Hume  himself  was  never  so  much  puzzled 
as  when  peremptorily  asked,  by  a  lady  at  Bath,  to 
declare,  upon  his  Honour  as  a  Gentleman,  whether  he 
would  choose  his  own  confidential  domestics  firom  such 
as  held  his  own  principles,  or  firom  those  who  oonsden- 
tiously  believe  tne  eternal  Truths  of  Bevelation.  He 
fitmkly  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  latter! 

r^  strict  Justice  be  not  the  rudder  of  all  our  other 
Virtues,  the  fiister  we  sail,  the  farther  we  shall  find 
ourselves  from  "  that  Haven  where  we  would  be.** 

Sujjttce*  —  Cicero, 

JUSTICE  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  men ;  Decency, 
in  giving  them  no  ofience. 

StWititt.  —  La  JRochefouoauld, 

JUSTICE  is  in  general  only  a  lively  apprehension  of 
being  deprived  of  what  belongs  to  us :  hence  arise 
our  great  consideration  and  respect  for  all  the  interests  of 
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onr  Neighbour,  and  our  sorapulouB  care  to  avoid  doing 
him  an  ix^ury.  This  fear  retauu  men  within  the  limiti 
of  those  adyantages  which  Birth  or  Fortune  has  |;iTen 
them ;  and  without  it,  they  would  be  making  contmual 
Inroads  upon  othvrs. 

^ixCtimii*  —  Jocmna  BaUlie. 

A  wiUiiNa  Heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 

^t  llttf0.  —  Shaketpeare, 

Thebb  is  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King, 
That  Treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will. 

Hingis  Core.  —  Shakespeare, 

FOLISH'D  Perturbation!  golden  Oare! 

That  keep*st  the  ports  of  Slumber  Ojpen  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  niffht ! — sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  Nieht.    O  Majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  do!r^  sit 
Like  a  rich  Armour,  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety. 

HtUltDUtrgr.  —  Fuller. 
He  that  sips  of  many  Ai^ts,  drinks  of  none. 

SlnOtDUIrgr.  —  BUhop  Sprat 

JfTMS  the  property  of  all  true  £nowledge^  especially 
X  spiritual,  to  enlarge  the  Soul  by  filling  it ;  to  enlarge 
it  without  sweUing  it ;  to  make  it  more  capable,  and  mors 
earnest  to  know,  the  more  it  knows. 

HnalttUtrfie.  —  Joanna  BaUlie. 

Deep  subtle  wits, 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man*s  Courage,  and  the  student^s  Lore^ 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secoret  ends  to  work. 
Who  hath  the  Skill  to  use  them. 

lltfOlX)Ulrjg[e.  —  Lavater, 

THBEE  days  of  uninterrupted  Company  in  a  vehicle 
will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  another,  than 
one  hour^s  Conversation  with  him  every  day  for  three  yc 
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iUlOlOl^Jlf •  —  CoUon. 

MAN,  if  he  oomparo  himself  with  all  that  he  can  see, 
is  at  the  Zenim  of  Power ;  hut  if  he  compare  himself 
with  all  that  he  can  conceiye^  he  is  at  the  Nadir  of 
Weakness^ 

iiniitDl^ia[e.  —  CoUon. 

THAT  is  indeed  a  twofold  Knowledge,  which  profits 
sJike  hy  the  Folly  of  the  foolish,  and  the  'Wiscumi  of 
the  wise.  It  is  hoth  a  shield  and  a  sword;  it  horrows 
its  Security  from  the  darkness,  and  its  Confidence  from 
the  light. 

KNOWLEDGB  and  Wisdom,  fiu-  from  heing  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  Thoughts  of  other  meii« 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

ilnOlDl^Jlt.  —  CoWm. 

r[E  profoundly  wise  do  not  declaim  against  superfloial 
Knowledge  in  others,  so  much  as  the  proioundly 
ignorant;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  rather  assist  it 
with  their  Adyioe  than  overwhelm  it  with  their  Contempt : 
for  they  know  that  there  was  a  period  when  even  a  Bacon 
or  a  Newton  were  superficial,  and  that  he  who  has  a  little 
Knowledge  is  &r  more  likely  to  get  more  than  he  that  has 
none. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  ohscure  and  suhtle,  hut  to  know 
That  which  hefore  us  lies  in  daily  hfe^ 
Is  the  prime  Wisdom ;  what  is  more^  is  fume^ 
Or  Emptiness,  or  fond  Impertinence, 
And  renders  us  in  thinn  that  most  concern, 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

lUlOfOlAjl^  —  Skakeipeare. 

'if^N'S  finilts  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear, 
IVX  Their  own  Transgressions  partially  they  smother : 
O !  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  infamies. 
That  from  thmr  own  Misdeeds  askance  their  eyes ! 

ItnOfDUtrgf  •  —  CoUon. 

TO  despise  our  species,  is  the  price  we  must  too  often 
pay  ror  our  Knowledge  of  it. 

8 
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HtUltDlelrfie*  —  Byron, 
KnowiiEDGE  is  not  HappineBs,  and  Science 
But  an  exchange  of  Ignorance  for  tiiat 
Which  is  another  kind  of  Ignorance. 

HtfOtDletrge.  —  Butler, 
He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  Wit  can  fly. 

ImatDUtrse.  —  Moore. 

THE  wish  to  know — ^that  endless  Thirst, 
Which  ev'n  by  quenching  is  awak*d. 
And  which  becomes  or  blest  or  curst, 

As  is  the  Fount  whereat  'tis  slak'd— 
Still  urg'd  me  onward,  with  Desire 
Insatiate,  to  explore,  inquire. 

HtfOtDlelrge.  — -  CoUon. 

EVEN  human  £nowledge  is  permitted  to  approximate 
in  some  degree,  and  on  certain  occasions,  to  that  of 
the  Deity,  its  pure  and  primary  source;  and  this  as- 
similation is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  it  converts 
evil  into  the  means  of  producing  its  opposite  good. 

UnotDlelr^e.  —  Spenser, 

Babe  minded  they  that  want  Intelligence ; 
For  God  himself  for  Wisdom  most  is  prais'd. 
And  men  to  God  thereby  are  nighest  rais'd. 

ISinsM^Ht.  —  Milton, 

Ekowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temp'rance,  over  appetite  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  Folly. 

SidlOUr.  —  2Ja  Boehefoueauld, 

BODILT  Labour  alleviates  the  pains  of  the  Mind ;  and 
hence  arises  the  Happiness  of  the  poor. 

fUAOtir*  —  Cowper. 

COME  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  dowxi, 
And  sleep  not':  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it. — 'Tis  the  primal  curse. 
But  soften'd  into  Mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  Days,  and  Nights  without  a  groan. 
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THE  pemicioas,  debilitating  tendencies  of  bodily  Plea- 
sure need  to  be  counteracted  by  the  inyigorating 
exercises  of  bodily  Labour;  whereas  bodily  Labour  without 
bodily  Pleasure  oonyerts  the  body  into  a  mere  machine^ 
and  brutifies  the  Soul. 

THE  writer,  or  even  the  student,  of  Histoiy,  ought,  if 
possible,  to  know  all  nations  in  their  own  Tongue. 
Languages  haye  one  inscrutable  origin — as  haye  all  national 
peculiarities, — and  he  has  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
a  people  who  does  not  know  their  Language. 

Eonituage*  —  CUtlow, 

THE  study  of  Languages  has  giyen  a  character  to 
modem  minds,  by  the  habits  of  discrimination  and 
analysis  which  it  requires,  and  has  pardy  contributed  to 
the  present  adyancement  of  Science  and  reasoning.  To 
represent  it  as  nothing  but  a  criticism  of  words,  or  an 
exercise  of  memoiy,  is  utterly  erroneous.  It  demands  no 
trifling  Perspicaci^  and  Judgment ;  admits  the  operations 
even  of  Fancy,  picturing  things  of  which  words  are  but  the 
symbols ;  and  tends  to  promote  quickness  and  depth  of 
Apprehension.  A  good  Linguist  is  always  a  man  of  con- 
siderable acuteness,  and  often  of  pre-eminent  taste. 

Eonituage.  ~  Anon, 

ESCHEW  fine  Words,  as  you  would  rouge :  loye  simple 
ones,  as  you  would  natiye  Boses  on  your  cheeks. 
Act  as  you  might  be  disposed  to  do  on  your  estate : 
employ  such  Words  as  haye  the  largest  fisunilies,  keep 
dear  of  Foundlings,  and  of  those  of  which  nobody  can 
tell  whence  they  come,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  scholar. 

%&XL^tZt.  —  Oreville. 

MAN  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  power  of 
Laughter ;  is  he  not  also  the  only  one  that  deserves 
to  be  laughed  at  ? 

EauJQ[igter.  —  Sir  PUlip  Sidney, 

OUB  comedians  think  there  is  no  Delight  without 
Laughter,  which  is  very  wrong ;  for  though  Laughter 
may  come  with  Delight,  yet  cometh  it  not  of  Delight,  as 
though  Delight  should  be  the  cause  of  Laughter;  but 
well  may  one  thing  breed  two  together. 
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Siin0Uag£.  —  Coleridge, 
Sublimity  is  Hebrew  by  birth. 

EalD  of  fidiebr^nmit.  —  CoUon. 

THE  lieht  of  other  minds  is  as  necessary  to  the  play 
and  the  Development  of  Genius,  as  the  light  of  other 
bodies  is  to  the  play  and  radiation  of  the  Diamond.  A 
Diamond,  incarcerated  in  its  subterraneous  prison,  rough 
and  unpolished,  differs  not  from  a  common  stone ;  and  a 
Newton  or  a  Shakespeare,  deprived  of  kindred  minds,  and 
bom  amongst  savages — Savages  had  died. 

)Uaniing«  —  CheHerfleld. 

A  MAN  of  the  best  parts  and  greatest  Learning,  if  he 
does  not  know  the  world  by  his  own  experience  and 
observation,  will  be  very  absm^d,  and  consequently  veiy 
unwelcome  in  Company.  He  may  say  very  good  things ; 
but  they  will  be  probably  so  ill-timed,  misplaced,  or 
improperly  addressed,  that  he  had  much  better  hold  his 
tongue. 

fteamttf  0.  —  Sir  WllUam  Temple, 

"fTTHO  can  tell  whether  Learning  may  not  even  weaken 
VV  Invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages  firom 
nature  and  birth ;  whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so 
many  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may  not  suppress  his 
own,  or  hinder  the  motion  and  agitation  of  them,  firom 
which  all  Invention  arises ;  as  heaping  on  wood,  or  too 
many  sticks,  or  too  close  together,  suppresses,  and  some- 
times quit«  extinguishes  a  little  Spark,  that  would  other* 
wise  have  grown  up  to  a  noble  Flame. 

^JtwmiXiSi*  —  Young, 

ToTTB  Learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  affords 
Light  but  not  heat ;  it  leaves  you  undevout, 
Frozen  at  heart,  while  Speculation  shines. 

SUaminja:.  —  MiUon, 

THB  end  of  Learning  is  to  know  God,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  &m,  and  to  imitate  him,  as  we  may 
Ihe  nearest)  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  Virtue. 

!leHmfn£.  —  SeUen, 

NO  man  is  the  wiser  for  his  Learning :  it  may  administer 
matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon ;  but  Wit 
and  Wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man. 
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HB  tiiat  WBQts  Gk>od  Sense  ia  tmliappj  in  hayinff 
Learning,  for  he  has  thereby  only  more  ways  ox 
exposing  himself;  and  he  that  has  Sense,  knows  that 
Learning  is  not  Eiiowledge^  but  rather  the  art  of  using  it. 

fteomUlg.  —  Biahop  Taylor. 

To  be  proud  of  Learning  is  the  greatest  Ignorance. 

Entfur^  —  Johnaon, 

YOU  cannot  give  an  instance  of  any  man,  who  is  per- 
mitted to  my  out  his  own  Time^  contriying  not  to 
have  tedious  Hours. 

Emits*  —  Go€th€. 

F!  is  only  necessary  to  grow  old  to  become  more  in- 
dulgent.   I  see  no  Fault  committed  that  I  haye  not 
committed  myself. 

Emits*  —  Shaketpeare, 

WHEN  Lenity  and  Cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  tlie 
gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 

Eeflitlf.  —  Seneea. 

LEVITT  of  Behayiour  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good 
and  yirtuous. 

€^£  Etsr*  —  Shaketpeare, 
Past  all  shame^  so  past  all  Truth. 

€%e  Eiar.  —  Murphy. 

TSoKB  but  Cowards  lie. 
EAnrolttS*  —  La  Brtty^, 

LIBERALITY  consists  less  in  giying  profusdy,  than  in 
giying  judiciously. 

ECbnrtS*  —  Dryden. 

The  loye  of  Liberty  with  life  is  njen, 
And  life  itself  th*  inferior  gift  of  Heayen. 

EfibtrtH*  —  Byron. 

So  let  them  ease  their  Hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  knew. 

Eflbtrtp*  —  Byron. 

The  Wish — which  ages  haye  not  yet  subdued 
Tti  Man-*to  haye  no  master  saye  nis  mood. 
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ftCbotSf.  —  Addison, 

OH,  Liberty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  Pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load  Subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  &ce  of  Nature  gay, 
G-iv*st  Beauty  to  the  sun,  and  Pleasure  to  tiie  day. 

ftCbartg.  —  Byron, 

ETERNAL  Spirit  of  the  chainless  mind ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty !  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  Heart — 
The  Heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  i 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  oonsign'd — 
To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  Martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  ixme  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

!ldbat||.  —  Byron. 
9rriIS  vain — ^my  tongue  cannot  impart 
X  My  almost  drunkenness  of  Hearty 
When  mrst  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierc'd  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceas'd  to  pine : 
The  World — nay — ^Heaven  itself  was  mine. 

ftdbOtlf.  — -  Byron. 

MOTION  was  in  their  days,  Best  in  their  slumbers, 
And  Cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil  $ 
Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers  $ 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil ; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  Splendour  which  encumbers, 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  Solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

JLife.  —  Colton. 

IFyou  would  be  known,  and  not  know,  v^etate  in  a 
village ;  if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known,  live 
in  a  City. 
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WSz*  —  La  Brwflre. 

rpHERE  is  a  time  which  precedes  Beason,  when*  like 
X  other  animalB,  we  liye  bj  instinct  alone ;  of  which 
the  Memory  retains  no  vestiges.  There  is  a  second  term, 
when  Beason  discovers  itself,  when  it  is  formed,  and 
might  act,  if  it  were  not  hoodwinked,  as  it  were,  and 
numaded  by  vices  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  chun  of 
Passions,  which  succeed  one  another,  till  the  third  and 
Last  age:  Keason  then  being  in  its  full  force,  naturally 
should  assert  its  Dignity,  and  control  the  appetites ;  but 
it  is  impaired  and  benumbed  by  years,  sickness,  and 
pains,  and  shattered  by  the  disorder  of  the  defining 
Machine;  yet  these  years,  with  their  several  imperfec* 
tions,  constitute  the  Life  of  Man. 

fttfe*  —  Shakeipeare. 

ALL  the  world's  a  Staee, 
And  aQ  the  men  and  women  merely  Flayers  } 
They  have  their  Exits  and  their  Entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts : 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  Lifimt, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  School-boy,  with  his  satchel* 
And  shining  morning  fiioe,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to'sbho<3.    And  then  the  Lover ; 
Sighing  like  Furnace^  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eyebrow.    Then  a  Soldier  1 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  Honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  Beputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then  the  Justice, 
Li  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beud  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  Fart.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  Fantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  Shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice« 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes. 
And  whisties  in  his  sound.    Last  Scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  History, 
Is  second  Childishness,  and  mere  oblivion. 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
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%iXt*  —  Addison. 

AS  it  is  the  ohief  oonoem  of  wise  men  to  retrench  the 
erilB  of  life  by  the  reaBonin|^  of  Philosophy,  it  is 
the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  senti- 
ments <n  Superstition. 

%iXt»  —  Shakespeare, 

REASON  thus  with  Life :  A  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 
That  dost  this  Habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
"KomtIj  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  Death's  fool ; 
For  Imn  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run*st  towards  him  still :  Thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  ful  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear^st 
Are  nurs'd  by  Baseness :  Thou  art  by  no  means  yaliant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm :  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou  oft  proTok'st. 

Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  ezisf  st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  Dust :  Hapjnr  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striVst  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast,  forget*  st :  Thou  art  not  certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects. 
After  the  Moon :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear*st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  Journey, 
And  Death  unloads  thee :  Friends  hast  tiiou  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
The  mere  efRision  of  thy  proper  loins. 
Do  curse  the  Gk>ut,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner:  Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  agei 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner^s  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both :  for  all  thy  blessed  Youth 
Becomes  as  aeed,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  Heart,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    Yet  in  tMs  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  Death  we  fear. 

Sritr.  —  Addison, 

THE  ready  way  to  the  right  enjoyment  of  life  is,  by  a 
pospeot  towards  another,  to  have  but  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  it. 
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THE  yanity  of  Human  Life  is  like  a  Biyer,  constantly 
passing  away,  and  yet  constantly  coming  on. 

THIS  is  the  state  of  Man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leayes  of  Hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  Honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  tlurd  day,  comes  a  Frost ;  a  killing  Frost ; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  ffood  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  €hreatness  is  a  ripemng, — nips  his  Fruit, 
And  then  he  falls. 

ECft.  —  Prior. 

A  FLO  WEB  that  does  with  opening  mom  arise. 
And,  flourishing  the  day,  at  eyening  dies ; 
A  winged  Eastern  Blast,  just  skimming  o'er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore ; 
A  Fire,  whose  flames  through  crackling  stubble  fly, 
A  Meteor  shooting  from  the  summer  sky ; 
A  Bowl  adown  the  bending  Mduntain  roU'd ; 
A  Bubble  breaking,  and  a  Fable  told ; 
A  Noon-tide  Shadow,  and  a  Midnight  Dream ; 
Are  emblems  which,  with  semblance  apt,  proclaim 
Our  Earthly  Ck>urse. 

%{SZ.  —  La  JBru^^e. 

A  MAN  is  thirty  years  old  before  he  has  any  settled 
thoughts  of  his  Fortune ;  it  is  not  completed  before 
fifty ;  he  fidls  a  building  in  his  old  age,  and  dies  by  that 
time  his  House  is  in  a  condition  to  be  painted  and  glaied. 

%i!U.  —  Byron. 

rEEBE  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 
But  mine  haye  yanish'd.    All,  when  Life  is  new. 
Commence  with  feeUngs  warm,  and  prospects  high ; 
But  Time  strips  our  lUusions  of  their  hue. 
And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake^ 
Cftsts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  Snake. 

Htff.  —  Moore, 

lOB  Time  will  come  \^ith  all  its  blights. 
The  ruin'd  Hope — the  friend  unlmid — 
The  loye,  that  leayes,  where'er  it  lights, 
A  chfll'd  or  burning  Heart  beliind ! 


F 
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Elte*  —  Goldimith, 

BUT  me^  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share, 
Mj  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care : 
Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocfs  me  with  the  yiew ; 
That,  hke  the  circle  hounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  foUow,  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  wOrld  my  own. 

Xrtfe.  —  La  Bruyhre. 

IF  you  suppress  the  ezorhitant  lore  of  Pleasure  and 
Money,  idle  Curiosiiy,  iniquitous  pursuits  and  wmton 
Mirth,  what  a  stillness  would  there  he  in  the  greatest 
Cities !  the  necessaries  of  life  do  not  occasion,  at  most,  a 
third  part  of  the  Huny. 

XrCfe.  —  Byron. 

AMBITION  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 
Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  Pleasure ; 
And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token. 

O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure. 

%ift*  —  La  Brwfhre, 

IF  this  Life  is  unhappy,  it  is  a  Burden  to  us  which  it  is 
difficult  to  bear ;  if  it  is  in  every  respect  happy,  it  is 
dreadful  to  be  deprived  of  it :  so  that  in  either  case  the 
result  is  the  same,  for  we  must  exist  in  Anxiety  and 
Apprehension, 

%}!U*  —  Cowley, 

THESE  is  no  fooling  with  Life,  when  it  is  once  turned 
beyond  forty :  the  seeking  of  a  fortune  then  is  but  a 
desperate  after-game :  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  a  man  fling 
two  sixes,  and  recover  all;  especially  if  his  hand  be  no 
luckier  tluui  mine. 

%,{it*  —  SItakespeare, 

IITILL  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  fiill, 
V  V   But  write  her  fidr  words  still  in  foulest  lettem  P 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  ei^joy  it  not. 
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%Jdz.  —  SUele. 

THEBE  is  nothing  which  must  end,  to  be  valued  for  its 
continuance.  If  hours,  days,  months,  and  years  pass 
away,  it  is  no  matter  what  hour,  what  day,  wliat  month, 
or  what  year  we  die.  The  applause  of  a  good  Actor  is  due 
to  him  at  whatever  scene  of  the  play  he  makes  his  exit. 
It  is  thus  in  the  life  of  aman  of  sense  ;  a  short  life  is 
sufficient  to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  Honour  and  Virtue; 
when  he  c^es  to  be  such,  he  has  lived  too  long ;  and 
while  he  is  such,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  how  long 
he  shall  be  so,  provided  he  is  so  to  his  life's  end^ 

&itr.  —  Becatie. 

AH !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  dimb 
,  The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  Soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  War ; 
Gheck'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 
In  Life's  low  vale  remote  has  pin'd  alone, 
Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown ! 

%ift*  —  Shakespeare. 

So  we'll  Uve, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gildea  butterflies :  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  Court-news,  and  we'U  talk  with  them  too ; 
Who  loses  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out ; 
And  take  upon  us  the  Mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  And  we'U  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sets  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  Moon. 

iLile.  —  Sir  William  Temple, 

WHEN  all  is  done.  Human  life  is,  at  the  greatest  and 
best,  but  like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  plaved 
with,  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it  mils 
asleep,  and  then  the  Care  is  over. 

LOVE'S  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh ; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Oloiy,  glue 
The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days. 
Where  stiU  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  Praise. 
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BETWEEN  two  worlds  Life  hoTen  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horizon's  yerge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 

How  less  what  we  may  be !    The  eternal  surge 
Of  Time  and  Tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  Graayes 
Of  Empires  heaye  but  like  some  passing  wayes. 

Xritr.  —  Steels, 

IT  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  o(  but  it  is  certainly  a 
yery  important  lesson,  to  Iram  how  to  enjoy  ordinary 
life^  and  to  be  able  to  relish  your  being  without  the  trans- 
port of  some  Passion,  or  gratification  of  some  Api>etite. 
For  want  of  this  capacity,  the  world  is  filled  with  whetters, 
tipplers,  cutters,  sippers,  and  all  the  numerous  train  of 
those  who,  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced  to  be  eyer 
exercising  their  feehng  or  tasting. 

%ift*  —  Colton. 

LIFE  is  the  jailor  of  the  soul  in  this  filthy  prison,  and 
its  only  deUyerer  is  Death ;  what  we  call  lofe  is  a 
journey  to  Death,  and  what  we  call  Death  is  a  passport  to 
Life.  True  wisdom  thanks  Death  for  what  he  takes,  and 
still  more  for  what  he  brings.  Let  us  then,  like  sentinels, 
be  ready  because  we  are  uncertain,  and  calm  because  we 
are  prepared.  There  is  nothing  formidable  about  Deatfa 
but  the  consequences  of  it,  and  these  we  ourselyes  can 
regulate  and  controL  The  shortest  Life  is  long  enough  if  it 
lead  to  a  better,  and  the  longest  Life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not 

ILitr,  —  Byr(m. 

ALAS !  such  is  our  Nature !  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 
Our  means,  our  Birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 
Our  fortune,  temper,  eyen  our  outward  frame, 
Are  fiir  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  litde  day. 

%{U*  —  Sir  W.  Temple. 

TTTE  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor,  needy,  mi« 

V  V    certain  Life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the 

best :  all  the  imaginations  of  the  witty  and  the  wise  haya 

been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out  the  ways  how  to  reyiyo 
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it  iriih  FleasuroB,  or  reHere  it  with  Diyenioiit ;  how  to 
compose  it  with  Ease,  and  settle  it  with  Safety.  To  some 
of  these  ends  hare  been  employed  the  institutions  of  Law- 
givers, the  reasonings  of  Philosophers,  the  inventions  of 
Poets,  the  pains  of  labouring,  and  the  extravagances  of 
voluptuous  men.  All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work 
about  nothine  else,  but  only  that  our  poor  mortal  Lives 
should  pass  me  easier  and  happier  for  that  little  time  we 
possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we  lose  them. 

Life.  ^  Sir  PhOip  Sidney, 

YOUTH  will  never  live  to  Age,  without  they  keep 
themselves  in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with 
joyfiilness.  Too  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits : 
and  oft'  it  falls  out,  that  while  one  thinks  too  much  of 
doing,  be  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  his  thinking. 

E(fe.  —  Drtfden. 

SINCE  every  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die, 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  Feliciiy, 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  mucn  for  things  beyond  our  oare. 
Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  t^d ; 
The  World's  an  inn,  and  Death  the  journey's  end* 

Eift.  —  Prior, 

^E  Happiness  pursue :  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain : 
And,  while  poor  Nature  labours  to  be  blest, 
By  day  with  Pleasure,  and  by  night  with  rest. 
Some  stronger  power  eludes  our  sickly  will, 
Dashing  our  rising  Hopes  with  certain  ill ; 
And  makes  us,  with  reflective  trouble,  see 
That  all  is  destin'd,  which  we  fimcy  free. 

lite.  ~  Drydaik 

BUT  ah !  how  insincere  are  all  our  joys ! 
Which,  sent  from  Heaven,  like  lightning  make  no 
stay; 
Their  palling  taste  the  Journey's  length  destroys, 
Ghr  Qxief  sent  post  o'ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

%,iXz.  —  Yowng. 

Ldci  some  ftir  hum'rists,  Life  is  most  ei\joy'd, 
When  courted  least ;  most  worth,  when  disesteem'd. 


W^ 
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%\Sz.  —  Spenser, 

BUT  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state  ? 
Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happy  day  ? 
Sith  morning  &ir  may  bring  foul  ereuing  late^ 
And  least  mishap  the  most  bliss  alter  may  ? 
For  thousand  pCTils  lie  in  dose  await 
About  us  daily,  to  work  our  decay. 
That  none  except  a  god,  or  Ood  hhn  guide. 
May  them  avoid,  or  Bemedy  provide. 

iLiie*  —  CoUon. 

SOCIETY  is  a  sphere  that  demands  all  our  Energies, 
and  deserves  all  that  it  demands.  He  therefore  that 
retires  to  cells  and  to  caverns,  to  Stripes  and  to  Famine^ 
to  court  a  more  arduous  conflict,  and  to  win  a  richer 
Crown,  is  doubly  deceived ;  the  conflict  is  less,  the  reward 
is  nothing.  He  may  indeed  win  a  race,  if  he  can  be 
admitted  to  have  done  so  who  had  no  CompetLtors, 
because  he  chose  to  run  alone;  but  he  will  be  mtitLed  to 
no  Prize,  because  he  ran  out  of  the  course. 

Xritr.  —  SpenseTm 

TTTHEN  I  beheld  this  flckle  trustless  state 

f  Y    Of  vain  world's  glory,  flitting  to  and  fro. 
And  mortal  men  tossed  by  troublous  Fate, 
In  restless  seas  of  Wretchedness  and  Woe^ 
I  wish  I  might  this  weary  Life  forego, 
And  shortly  turn  unto  my  happy  rest. 
Where  my  free  Spirit  might  not  any  more 
Be  Text  with  sights  that  do  her  peace  molest. 

Hife.  —  Steele, 

THE  date  of  human  Life  is  too  short  to  recompense  the 
cares  which  attend  the  most  private  condition :  there- 
fore it  is,  that  our  Souls  are  made,  as  it  were,  too  big  for 
it;  and  extend  themselves  in  the  prospect  of  a  longer 
Existence. 

Eife.  —  Pope. 

LOVE,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fiiir  Pleasure's  smiling  tarain ; 
Hate,  Fear,  md  Gfnef,  the  fiunily  of  Pain ; 
These,  mixt  with  Art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin'd, 
Kake  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  Mind ; 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  Life. 
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OLOVE !  O  Gloiy !  what  are  yeP  who  fly 
Around  us  erer,  rarely  to  alight : 
There's  not  a  Meteor  in  the  polar  Sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  fli|;ht. 
Chill,  and  cha^*d  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 

Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colours  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

M,ift.  —  Shakespeare, 

YOVR  worm  is  your  only  Emperor  for  diet ;  we  fat  all 
creatures  else^  to  £ftt  us ;  and  we  £ftt  ourselves  for 
Mageots :  your  &t  King,  and  your  lean  Beggar,  is  hut 
varSble  service  s  two  dishes  hut  to  one  tahle ;  that's  the 
end.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a 
King ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  Worm. 

Eitr.  —  Byron, 

WE  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick — sick ;  unfound  the  hoon — ^unslak'd  the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  Phantom  lures,  such  as  we  thought  at  first — 
But  all  too  late, — so  we  are  douhly  curst. 
Love,  Fame,  Amhition,  Avarice — ^'tis  the  same^ 
Each  idle — and  all  ill— and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  Flame. 

Xrife*  —  JByroji. 

T^TELL — ^well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 
VV    And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes. 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
The  King  commands  us,  and  the  Doctor  quacks  us, 

The  Priest  instructs,  and  so  our  li£9  exhales : 
A  little  Breath,  Love,  Wine,  Ambition,  Fame^ 
Fighting,  Devotion,  Dust, — ^perhaps  a  Name. 

lift*  —  Shakespeare. 

Thb  time  of  Life  is  short : 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  Lue  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
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%ifZ.  —  JPrior. 

Thxts  we  act ;  and  thus  we  are^ 
Or  toss'd  by  Hope,  or  sunk  by  Oare^ 
With  endlem  pain  this  man  pursues 
What  if  be  gain'd,  he  could  not  use : 
And  t'other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e  er  shall  be. 
We  err  by  use,  go  wrong  by  rules, 
In  gesture  grave,  in  action  fools : 
We  join  Hypocrisy  to  Pride, 
Doubling  the  &ulto  we  strire  to  bide. 

iLfIC*  —  Spenser, 

AND  ye,  fond  men !  on  Fortune's  wheel  that  ridc^ 
Or  m  ought  under  Heaven  repose  assurance^ 
Be  it  Biches,  Beauty,  or  Honour's  pride, 
Be  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  long  endurance^ 
But  ere  ye  be  aware  will  flit  away ; 
For  nought  of  them  is  yours,  but  only  th*  usance 
Of  a  small  time,  which  none  ascertain  may. 

%iit*  -r-  Shakespecire, 

THAT  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  beholftf 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang^ 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin*d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  Night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self^  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire^ 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  Youth  doth  lie ; 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

ftlft.  —  Young. 

'TITTHY  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 
VY    What  tho'  we  wade  in  Wealth,  or  soar  in  Fame? 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  *'  Here  he  lies  :" 
And  **Du8t  to  Dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

%iU.  —  JfUian, 

Nob  love  thy  life^  nor  hate ;  bat  whilst  thou  liv'st 
Live  well ;  now  long,  how  short,  permit  to  Heaven* 


J 
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EBB  man  has  measur'd  half  his  weaiy  Stagey 
His  luxories  hare  left  him  no  reserre, 
No  maiden  relishes,  no  unbroacht  ddightt ; 
On  oold-sery'd  repetitions  he  subsists, 
And  in  the  tasteless  present  chews  the  past ; 
Disgosted  chews,  and  scarce  can  swallow  down. 
Like  lavish  ancestors,  his  earlier  years 
Have  disinherited  his  future  Hours, 
Which  starre  on  orts,  and  glean  their  former  field. 

&tte*  —  I>ryden. 

WHEN  I  consider  Life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 
Yet,  fool'd  with  Hope  men  ^Tour  the  deceit ) 
Tmst  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow*s  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  worse,  and,  while  it  says,  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  Joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage !  None  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  Pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 
And,  from  the  dregs  of  life,  thmk  to  reoeiye. 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 
I'm  tired  with  waiting  for  this  chemic  Gk>ld, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

%ift,  —  JByrow. 

GBIEE  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise ; 
Sorrow  is  Knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  Truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 

%iU.  —  Goldsmith. 

THEIB  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 
TJnquench'd  by  Want,  unfann'd  by  strong  Desire  j 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer  * 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  Excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

%itt.  —  Fuller. 

HE  lives  long  that  lives  well ;  and  Time  misspent,  is  not 
lived,  but  lost.  Besides,  Gtod  is  better  than  his  pro- 
mise if  he  takes  from  him  a  long  lease ;  and  gives  him  a 
Freehold  of  a  better  value. 
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JLtte.  —  Bums, 

O  LiVB !  how  pleasant  is  thy  morniztgp 
Yoimg  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning! 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning, 

We  frisk  away, 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning, 

To  joy  and  play. 
We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eve  the  Eose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  Thorn  is  near, 

Among  the  leaves. 

ILifc*  —  Seneca, 

F)  is  the  bounty  of  Nature  that  we  live,  but  of  Philosophy 
that  we  live  well ;  which  is,  in  truth,  a  greater  bmeflt 
than  Life  itself. 

iLife.  —  Young, 

LIFE'S  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence, 
Inch-high  the  Ghrave  above :  that  home  of  man. 
Where  dweUs  the  multitude :  we  gaze  around  ; 
We  read  their  Monuments ;  we  sigh ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplor'd ; 
Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot ! 

iLitr.  —  Thomson. 

EVEN  so  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  Summer-life  in  Fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter !     Thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  VaniW  to  Vice ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  Death,  Oblivion  cOmes 
Behind,  and  stnkes  them  from  the  Book  of  Life. 

%ift*  —  Shakespeare, 

TO-MOBROW,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  Time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  Death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  1 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  fr^  his  hour  upon  the  stagey 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  Tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 
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Htfe.  —  Young, 

HOW  must  a  spirit,  late  escap'd  from  Earth, 
The  truth  or  things  new-bladng  in  his  eye. 
Look  back,  astoniah'd,  on  the  ways  of  Men, 
Whose  liyes'  whole  drift  is  to  forget  their  grayes ! 

iLtl0«  —  Spenser. 

OVAIN  world's  gloiy,  and  unstedfut  states 
Of  all  that  lives  on  £»oe  of  sinful  Earthl 
Which  from  their  first  until  their  utmost  date 
Taste  no  one  hour  of  Happiness  or  Mirth, 
But  like  as  at  the  ingate  of  their  birth. 
They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mother^s  womb. 
So  wailmg  back  go  to  their  woeful  Tomb. 

%i!U*  —  Byron. 

WE  are  fools  of  Time  and  Terror :  days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live. 
Loathing  our  Life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  Heart, 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain. 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  Agony  or  fedntness — 
Li  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
Li  Life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few,  how  lees  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  Death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's. 

Xrtte.  —  Byron. 

Soicx,  bow'd,  and  bent, 
Wax  grey  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  wmch  they  leant : 
Some  seek  Devotion,  Toil,  War,  Good,  or  Grime, 
According  as  their  Souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or  cUmb. 

%ift*  —  Spenser. 

k  FTER  long  storms  and  tempests  overblowne, 
J\.  The  Sunne  at  length  his  joyous  face  doth  cleare : 
So  when  as  Fortune  eJI  her  spight  hath  showne. 
Some  blissful  hours  at  last  must  needes  appeare ; 
Else  should  afflicted  wights  ofttimes  despeire. 
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Eitr.  —  Toung. 

THE  world's  infectiouB ;  few  bring  back  at  eve 
Immaculate,  the  Mamiers  of  the  mom. 
Something  we  thought,  ia  blotted ;  we  resolv'd, 
la  shaken  $  we  renounced,  return:  again. 

iLtle*  —  Spenser, 

OWHY  doe  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  dniw  their  Dayes  unto  the  utmost  date, 
And  doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire, 
Knowing  the  Miserie  of  their  estate. 
And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  awate, 
Tossing  them  lUce  a  boate  amid  the  mayne. 
That  every  houre  they  knocke  at  Deathe's  gate? 
And  he  that  happie  seems  and  least  in  payne, 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  End  as  he  that  most  doth  playne. 

S^ift*  —  Spenser, 

SUCH  is  the  weaknesse  of  all  mortall  Hope ; 
So  fickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things ; 
That  ere  they  come  unto  their  aymed  scope, 
Ths^  £eJ1  too  short  of  our  &ail  reckonings, 
And  bring  us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings, 
Instead  of  Comfort  which  we  should  embrace : 
This  is  the  state  of  Keasars  and  of  Kings ! 
Let  none  therefore,  that  is  in  meaner  place, 
Too  greatly  grieve  at  his  unlucky  case ! 

Etfe.  —  Keat9. 

FOUB  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year  : 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  Mind  of  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  ea«y  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  di;^ming  high 

Is  nearest  unto  Heaven :  quiet  coves 
His  soul  hath  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  fiirleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  Idleness — to  let  £edr  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
Me  has  ms  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature,  I 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  UAture. 
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(S^e  %,\nfii  &tte*  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  single  and  peculiar  Life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  Mind, 
To  keep  itself  fcozn.  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  Spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.    The  cease  of  Majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gul^  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix*d  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  Mis, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin.    N^er  alone 
Did  the  King  sigh,  but  with  a  general  G-roan. 

M,i^t*  —  MiUofu 

Befobe  the  Sun, 
Before  the  Heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  Ood,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  Waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  Infinite. 

Ei^t.  —  Matotu 

HAIL,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heav'n  first  bom. 
Or  of  the  eternal  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  since  G-od  is  light, 
And  n«ver  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  Eternity,  dwell  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

JiAittninQ*  —  Colton, 

WERE  we  as  eloquent  as  Angels,  yet  should  we  please 
some  Men,  some  Women,  and  some  Children  much 
more  by  listening  than  by  talking. 

Eiteratur^*  —  Anon, 

LITERACY  Dissipation  is  no  less  destructive  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  living  worlds  than  sensual  Dissipation. 
Mere  intellect  is  as  hard-hearted  and  as  heart-hardening 
as  mere  Sense ;  and  the  union  of  the  two,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  the  Conscience,  and  without  the  softening, 
purifying  influenees  of  the  moral  affections,  is  all  that  is 
requisite  to  produce  the  diabolical  ideal  of  our  Nature. 
Nor  is  there  any  repugnance  in  either  to  coalesce  with  tlie 
other :  witness  lago,  Tiberius,  Borgia* 
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Eibitlg.  —  Addison, 

THE  man  who  will  liye  aboye  his  present  circumstances 
is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time  much 
beneath  them. 

!lan!tr0n.  —  Byron. 

A  MIGHTY  Mass  of  Brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 
Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  -wide  as  eye 
Gould  reach,  -with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  Steeples  peeping 
On  tip-toe  through  their  sea-coal  canopy, 
A  huge  dun  Cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  London  Town ! 

^SMvCHnXi.  — -  Johnson, 

LONDON !  the  needy  Villam's  gen'ral  home, 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ; 
With  eager  Thirst,  bv  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  State. 

Hongedits*  —  CoUon, 

WERE  the  Life  of  man  prolonged,  he  would  become 
such  a  proficient  in  villany,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary again  to  drown  or  to  bum  the  World.  Earth  would 
become  a  Hell:  for  future  rewards,  when  put  off  to  a 
great  distance,  would  cease  to  encourage,  and  future 
punishments  to  alarm. 

Eaoting  uptDortr*  —  Coiton, 

"i^TJB  thoughts,"  says  an  eloquent  divine,  "like  the 
yj  waters  of  the  sea,  when  e:dialed  towards  Heaven, 
will  lose  all  their  bitterness  and  saltness,  and  sweeten 
into  an  amiable  Humanity,  until  they  descend  in  gentle 
showers  of  love  and  kindness  upon  our  fellow  men." 

Ea^acttS*  —  Fuller, 

LEABN  to  hold  thy  Tongue.    Five  Words  cost  Zacha- 
rias  forty  Weeks*  Silence. 

ItOfl^*  —  Shakespeare, 

She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  Soul, 
That,  as  the  Star  moves  not  but  in  his  Sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her. 
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Suflf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

This  bud  of  Love,  by  summer^  s  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  Flower,  when  next  we  meet. 

^Lsfi^t*  —  Shakespeare, 

OK,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me, 
That  my  Integrity  and  Truth  to  you 
Might  be  affironted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  Love : 
How  were  I  then  up-lifted !  but  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  Truth's  simplicity. 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  Truth, 

ILdflf  •  —  Campbell, 

IN  joyous  Youth,  what  soul  hath  never  known 
Thought,  feeling,  taste,  harmonious  to  its  own  P 
Who  hath  not  paused  while  Beauty's  pensive  eye 
Ask'd  from  his  Heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh  ? 
Who  hath  not  own'd,  with  rapture-smitten  frame, 
The  power  of  Grace,  the  magic  of  a  Name? 

IBLoht*  —  Shakespeare. 

OBEAWLIN&Love!  Gloving  Hate!  . 
O  anything,  of  nothing  first  create ! 
0  heavy  fightness !  serious  Yanity ! 
Mis-shapen  Chaos  of  well-seeming  forms ! 
Feather  of  Lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  Health ! 
Still- waking  Sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  1 

UjSbt*  —  Mrs.  Tighe. 

OH !  never  may  Suspicion's  gloomy  sky 
C^iill  the  sweet  glow  of  fondly  trusting  Love ! 
Nor  ever  may  he  feel  the  scowling  eye 
Of  dark  Distrust  his  Confidence  reprove! 
In  pleasing  error  may  I  rather  rove, 
With  blind  reliance  on  the  hand  so  dear, 
Than  let  cold  Prudence  from  my  eyes  remove 
Those  sweet  delusions,  where  no  doubt  nor  fear, 
Nor  foul  Disloyalty,  nor  cruel  Change  appear. 

lUlb^*  —  Shakespeare. 

If  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  Ignorance,  and  not  in  cimning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  Honest  face. 
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ILdllf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

She  loved  me  for  the  Bangers  I  had  pass'd ; 
And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 

iLO&f  •  —  Shakespeare, 

A  loyeb's  pinch, 
Wliich  hurts,  and  is  desir*d. 

%Oi^t*  —  ShaJcespeare, 

Ie  ever  thou  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me : 
For,  such  as  I  am,  all  true  Lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else,  , 

Save,  in  the  constant  Image  of  the  creature 
That  is  beloved. 

yijfyt*  —  Shakespeare. 

I  TELL  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid*s  love.     Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair ; 
Pour^st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  Heart 
Her  eves,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse — O  that !  her  hand ! 
(In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  Ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach)  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  Cygnet*  s  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  Smse 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  Ploughman. 

^SjAZ.  —  Mrs,  Tighe. 

OH !  who  the  exquisite  delight  can  tell. 
The  joy  which  mutual  Confidence  imparts? 
Or  who  can  paint  the  charm  unspeakable 
Which  links  in  tender  bands  two  faithful  Hearts  ? 
In  vain  assaiVd  by  Fortune's  envious  darts. 
Their  mitigated  woes  are  sweetly  shared. 
And  doubled  Joy  reluctantly  departs : 
Let  but  the  sympathizing  heart  be  spared, 
What  Sorrow  seems  not  light,  what  Peril  is  not  dar^df 

ilO&e*  —  Dryden, 

The  power  of  Love, 
In  Earth,  and  Seas,  and  Air,  and  Heaven  above, 
Bules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declared  a  god : 
He  blinds  the  Wise,  gives  eyesight  to  the  blind; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  Lover's  mind. 
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Xil&f  •  —  Byron. 

Oh  !  I  envy  those 
WhoBe  Hearts  on  Hearts  as  fedthful  can  repose, 
Who  nerer  feel  the  void — the  wand'ring  thought 
That  sighs  o*er  Tisions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought. 

It0&t«  —  Shctkespeare, 

BOLDNESS  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  Heart : 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  loved  thee  night  and  day, 
For  many  weary  months. 

I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — ^pardon  me — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  Tyrant : 
I  loTe  you  now ;  but  not  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it — in  fdth,  I  he — 
My  thoughts  were,  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  Mother ;  see,  we  fools ! 
Why  have  I  blabbed  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 
But  though  I  loved  you  well,  I  woo*d  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wisht  myself  a  Man : 
Or  that  we  Women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For  m  this  rapture  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent ;  see,  see,  your  silence 
(Cunning  in  dumbness)  from  my  Weakness  draws 
My  very  Soul  of  Counsel 

ItO&f  •  —  Shakespeare, 

To  be 
In  love,  where  Scorn  is  bought  with  Qroans ;  coy  Looks, 
With  heart^sore  Sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  Mirth, 
With  twenty  watchful,  weaiy,  tedious  nights : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  % 
However,  but  a  Folly  bought  with  Wit, 
Or  else  a  Wit  by  Folly  vanquished. 

Edllf  •  —  Byron, 

ALAS !  the  Love  of  Women !  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing : 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  Die  is  thrown. 
And  if  'tis  lost,  lite  has  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  .but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 
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lUld^*  —  Shakespeare. 

Wht,  what  would  you  ? 
Make  me  a  Willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  Soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  Love, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  Hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
C17  out,  OUyia !  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  Air  and  Earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

ILd&f  •  —  Shakespeare, 

BUT  Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  Eyes, 
IdTes  not  alone  immured  in  the  Brain ; 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 
Courses  as  swift  as  Thought  in  every  power  s 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  Eye : 
A  Lover's  Eyes  will  gaze  an  Eagle  blind ! 
A  Lover's  Ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  thrift  is  stopt. 
Love's  Feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible, 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. 
For  Savour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules  ? 
Still  chmbinff  trees  in  the  Hesperides. 
Subtle  as  Sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  brieht  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair : 
And  ^en  Love  speaks  the  voice  of  all  the  Qt>d8, 
Mark,  Heaven  drowsie  with  the  harmony ! 
Never  durst  Poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs ; 
O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 
And  plant  in  Tyrants  mild  humility. 

ECiflf .  —  Sir  A.  Hunt. 

TT7HAT  is  Love?  'tis  not  the  kiss 
VV    Of  a  harlot  lip—the  Bliss 

That  doth  perish 

Even  while  we  cherish 
Tlie  fleeting  Charm :  and  what  so  fleet  as  this  f 

"Hie  is  bleseed  in  Love  alone. 

Who  loves  for  years,  and  loves  but  one. 
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Hollf  •  —  Sir  Samuel  IE,  Brydget, 

OH  Lore,  reqmted  Love,  how  fine  thj  thrillB, 
That  shake  the  tremhling  flame  with  ecstasy; 
Ey*n  every  yem  celestial  pleasure  fills, 
And  inexpressive  BUss  is  in  each  sigh. 

EO&f  •  —  CampbeU. 

OLOYE !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Where  Transport  and  Security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  BUss, 
And  here  thou  art  a  God  indeed  diyine ; 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 
The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  Joy  inspire ! 
Boll  on,  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine ! 
Nor  bUnd  with  Ecstacy's  celestial  fire, 
Shall  lioye  behold  the  spark  of  earth-bom  Time  expire. 

lUltif  •  —  Shakespeare, 

O,  FOS  a  Falconei^s  Toice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again ! 
Bobdage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  Ues, 
And  make  her  airy  Tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Bomeo*s  name. 

ItO&f  •  —  Shakeepeare. 

I  DID  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  liim 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  Hours, 
Such  Thoughts,  and  such ; 

Or  have  charged  him 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  Mom,  at  Noon,  at  Midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  Orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  Heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
Qive  him  tliat  parting  Kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  Father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  Buds  from  growing. 

IBLoht*  —  Shakespeare. 

I  WILL  wind  thee  in  my  arms ; 
So  doth  the  Woodbine,  the  sweet  Honey-suckle, 
G«ntly  entwist  the  Maple :  Ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  Elm. 
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Itollf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  Lore, 
That^  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  Mss  the  Bod  ? 

Subf  •  —  ShaJceapeare. 

OuB  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 

That  thou,  residing  here,  go*8t  yet  with  mc, 

And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 

itodf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

While  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  Leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  Lips 
Of  all  rejoyndure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embraces,  strangles  our  dear  Vows, 
Ey*n  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  Breath. 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  Sighs 
Each  otiier  bought,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  Brevity  and  Discharge  of  one. 
Injurioiis  Time  now,  with  a  robber^s  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thiev'ry  up,  he  knows  not  how. 
As  many  Farewels  as  be  stars  in  Heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign*d  Kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  all  in  one  loose  Adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  £Bmish*d  Kiss, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  Tears. 

iLo&f  •  —  Spenser, 

Fos  Lovers'  Eyes  more  sharply  sighted  be 
Than  other  men's,  and  in  dear  Love's  delight 
See  more  than  any  other  Eyes  can  see. 

Hoflf  •  —  Moore, 

OH !  who  that  has  ever  had  Bapture  complete, 
Would  ask  how  we  feel  it,  or  why  it  is  sweet ; 
How  rays  are  confiis'd,  or  how  particles  fly, 
Through  the  medium  refin'd  of  a  Glance  or  a  Sigh ! 
Is  there  one,  who  but  once  would  not  rather  have  Known  it, 
Than  writtcoi,  with  Harvey,  whole  Volumes  upon  it? 

ILCibf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

A  LOSS  of  her 
That,  like  a  Jewel,  has  himg  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  Lustre. 
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JLotit*  —  Shakespeare, 

YOU  are  a  Lover ;  borrow  Cupid*B  wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound* 
I  am  too  sore  empieroed  with  his  Shaft, 
To  soar  witii  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  bomid, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  Woe : 
Under  Love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

iLoflf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

LoTE  goes  toward  Love,  as  school-boys  from  their  books ; 
But  Love  from  Love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

Hoflf  •  —  Spenser, 

No  lesse  was  she  in  secret  Hart  affected. 

But  that  she  masked  i^  with  Modestie 

For  feare  she  should  of  Lightnesse  be  detected. 

Xxitit*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  wonu)  have  thee  gone ; 
And  yet  no  &rther  than  a  wanton's  Bird, 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  Prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  Liberty. 

lUltit*  —  Shakespeare, 

LovsBS  and  Madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fSsuitasies,  that  apprehend 
More  them  cool  Reason  ever  comprehends. 

ItO&f  •  —  Moore, 

(HE  loves — but  knows  not  whom  she  loves, 
Nor  what  his  race,  nor  whence  he  came  j 
Like  one  who  meets,  in  Indian  groves. 
Some  beauteous  Bird  without  a  name. 
Brought  by  the  last  ambrosial  Breeze^ 
From  isles  in  th'  undiscovered  seas. 
To  show  his  Plumage  for  a  day 
To  wondering  eyes,  and  wing  away ! 

ILaht,  —  Spenser, 

SADt  solemne,  sowre,  and  full  of  Fancies  fraile 
She  woxe,  yet  wist  she  nether  how  nor  why  | 
She  wist  not  (silly  Mayd)  what  she  did  aile, 
Yet  wist  she  was  not  weiU  at  ease  perdy, 
Yet  thought  it  was  not  Love  but  some  MeLancholy. 


S^ 
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ILoflf  •  —  Spenser, 

SHEE  greatly  gan  enamoured  to  wez, 
And  with  vain  thoughts  her  falsed  fftncj  vex: 
Her  fickle  Hart  conceiyed  hasty  Fyre, 
Like  sparkes  of  Fyre  that  Ml  in  sclender  flex, 
That  shortly  brent  into  extreme  Desyre, 
And  ransackt  all  her  yeines  with  Passion  entyie. 

ILd&f  •  —  Shakespeare, 

Now  by  the  jealous  queen  of  Heaven,  that  Kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  my  true  Lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e*er  since. 

%xAt*  —  Byron, 

r)  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 
Enlargement  of  Existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 
To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  hhn  wake : 
To  Uve  with  him  for  ever  were  so  much  5 
But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  was  her  own,  her  Ocean- treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  Wreck — ^her  First  love,  and  her  Last. 

node*  —  Mrs,  Tighe, 

UNHAPPY  Psyche !  soon  the  latent  wound 
The  fading  Boses  of  her  Cheek  confess, 
Her  Eyes*  bright  Beams,  in  swimming  sorrows  drowned. 
Sparkle  no  more  with  L^e  and  Happiness, 
Her  parent's  fond  Heart  to  bless ; 
She  shuns  adoring,  crowds,  and  seeks  to  hide 
The  pining  sorrows  which  her  Soul  oppress, 
Till  to  her  mother's  tears  no  more  denied. 
The  secret  Ghrief  she  owns,  for  which  she  lingering  sighed. 

ItOllf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  triab  of  thy  Love^  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  Test. 

Itollf  •  — Shakespeare. 

MunsEyes 
Were  not  in  fEiult,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  Ears  that  heard  her  flatteiy ;  nor  my  Heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  Seeming :  it  had  been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her. 
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S^f  •  —  Spenser. 

THE  rolling  Wheel,  that  runneth  often  round. 
The  hardest  Steel  in  tract  of  Time  doth  tear ; 
And  drizzling  Dropo,  that  often  do  redound. 
Firmest  Flint  doth  in  continuance  wear : 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  tear. 
And  long  entreaty,  Bofken.  her  hard  Keart,     • 
That  she  will  once  youchsafe  my  plaint  to  hear, 
Or  look  with  pity  on  my  painful  Smart : 
But  when  I  plead,  she  bios  me  play  my  part ; 
And  when  I  weep,  she  says  Tears  are  but  water ; 
And  when  I  sigh,  she  says  I  know  the  art ; 
And  when  I  w«il,  she  timis  herself  to  Laughter : 
So  do  I  weep  and  wail  and  plead  in  vain, 
Whiles  she  as  Steel  and  Flint  doth  still  remain. 

MMht*  —  ShaJceepeare. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  Thoughts,  and  rash-embrao'd  Despair, 
And  shudd'iing  Fear,  and  green-ey'd  Jealousie. 

0  Lore,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstaoie ; 
In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess, 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit. 

Ealie*  —  Byron. 

HOW  beautiful  she  looked !  her  conscibus  Heart 
Glowed  in  her  Cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 
O  Love !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  Art, 
Strengthening  the  Weak,  and  trampling  on  the  Strong, 
How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  Lure  hath  led  along. 

iLO&f  •  —  Byron, 

THE  World  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  World's  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 
Love  was  bom  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense^ 
It  was  their  very  Spirit — not  a  sense. 

IBLoht.  —  Moorem 

THE  world ! — ah,  Fanny !  Love  must  shun 
The  path  where  many  rove ; 
One  Bosom  to  recline  upon. 
One  Heart  to  be  his  only-one. 
Are  quite  enough  for  Love  I 
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ItO&f  •  —  ShaJceapeare. 

THAT  which  I  show.  Heaven  knows,  is  merely  Love, 
Dutj  and  zeal  to  your  unmatehed  mind, 
Care  of  your  food  and  liying :  and,  bdiere  it. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 
Either  in  Hope,  or  present,  Fd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,  tiiat  you  had  Power  and  Wealth, 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

ItOflf  •  —  La  Bruyhre, 

LOVE  seizes  on  us  suddenly,  without  giring  warning, 
and  our  Disposition  or  our  Weakness  urours  the 
Surprise ;  one  Look,  one  Glance  from  the  fEiir,  fixes  and 
determines  us.  Friendship,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  long 
time  in  forming,  it  is  of  slow  growth,  through  many  triak 
and  months  of  Familiarity. 

ILoflf  •  —  Shakespeare. 

Shouu)  we  be  taking  Leave 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  Hye, 
The  Loathness  to  depart  would  grow. 

SH&f  •  —  ShaJceapeare. 

TTTHAT  shall  I  do  to  win  my  Lord  again  ? 
V  Y  Gt>od  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  thu  light  of  HeaTen, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.    Here  I  kneel :  « 

If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  *gainst  his  Love, 
Either  in  discourse  of  mought,  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  Eyes,  mine  Ears,  or  any  sense, 
Pelighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  l£at  I  do  not  yet,  and  eyer  did. 
And  ever  will, — tnough  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  Diyorcementj— loye  him  dearly, 
Comfort  forswear  me ;  Unkindness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  Unkindness  may  defeat  my  Life, 
But  neyer  taint  my  Loye. 

%ffi^Z»  -r  Shakespeare, 

EEIENDSHIF  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Saye  in  the  office  and  affisurs  of  Loye : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  Loye  use  their  own  Tongues ; 
Let  erery  Eye  negotiate  for  itself 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  Beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  Faith  mdteth  into  Blood, 
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Eoflf  •  —  Byron. 

rpHET  should  haye  liyed  together  deep  in  Woodi, 
JL      Unseen  as  sings  the  Nightingale;  they  wera 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  Solitudes 

Gall'd  social,  where  all  vice  and  hatred  are; 
How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods ! 

The  sweetest  Song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 
The  Eagle  soars  alone :  the  Gull  and  Grow 
Flock  o*6r  their  Carrion,  just  as  mortals  do. 

IL0&f  •  —  Shakespeare. 

LoYB  is  not  LoTe^ 
When  it  is  mingled  with  Bespects,  that  stand 
Aloof  firom  the  entire  point. 

ILsfi^t*  —  Byron* 

OH  beautiful!  and  rare  as  beautiful! 
But  theirs  was  Love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  Sounds  and  Sights. 

yixfixt*  —  Shakeapeare. 

A  mniD'Bons  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon. 

Than  Love  that  would  seem  hid;  LoTe's  night  is  Noon. 

Itaflt.  —  Shakeepeare. 

SwxBT  Love,  changing  his  TOoperCyy 
Toms  to  the  sourest  and  most  dmdly  Hate. 

SufK*  —  Moore. 
^rnWAS  his  own  Voice.    She  could  not  eocr, 

X      Throughout  the  breathing  world's  extent 
There  was  but  one  such  Yoice  for  her, 

So  kind,  so  soft,  so  eloquent ; 
Oh !  sooner  shall  the  Rose  of  May 

Mistake  her  own  sweet  Nightingale^ 
And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay 

Open  her  bosom's  glowing  veil. 
Than  Lotc  shall  ever  doubt  a  tone, 

A  breath  of  the  bdoyed  One! 

IBLoht*  —  Shakespeare. 

Natubb  is  fine  in  Love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine^ 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
Aft«  the  thing  it  loves. 

V 
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VusAZ*  —  Shakespeare, 

r[EBE  liyes  -within  the  veaj  flame  of  Lore 
A  kind  of  Wick,  or  Snuff,  that  will  abatis  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still : 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  Fleurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much. 

yiObt*  —  Shakespeare. 

Whebe  Love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear : 
Where  Uttle  Fears  grow  great,  great  Love  grows  there. 

ILollf  •  -*  Sf/ron. 

The  river 
Damm*d  from  its  Foimtain — the  Cliild  from  the  Enee 

And  Breast  maternal  wean*d  at  once  for  ever, 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ! 
Alas !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  Heart ! 

JLaht.  —  JSyron, 

AND  he  was  moum'd  by  one  whose  quiet  GhneS, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask  d  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e*en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem*d  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him?     Curious  fool ! — ^be  still — 
Is  human  Love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  G-entleness  ;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  Heart,  though  less  the  Lips  avow. 

^aht,  —  Shakespeare, 

She  never  told  her  Love, 
But  let  Concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  Damask  Cheek ;  she  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  Melancholy, , 
She  sat  (like  Patience  on  a  monument) 
Smiling  at  Gh-ief. 

ILoHxt,  —  Scott, 

THE  Bose  is  fiiirest  when  'tis  budding  new, 
And  Hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  Rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  mominff  Dew, 
And  Love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  Tean. 
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Sxiflf  •  —  Shakegpeare, 

Looks  kiU  Loye,  and  Love  by  looks  reviveth : 
A  Smile  recureB  the  wounding  of  a  Frown, 
But  blessed  bankrupts  that  by  Love  so  thriveth. 

SLO&f  •  —  Shakespeare. 
If  I  prove  her  haggard, 
Tho'  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
rd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  Fortune. 

I  had  rather  be  a  Toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  Comer  in  the  thing  I  xove^ 
For  others*  use. 

ILoflt*  —  Shakespeare, 

HEB  passions  are  made  of  nothing  but  the  finest  part 
of  pure  Lore :  we  cannot  call  her  winds  and  waters, 
sighs  and  tears;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests 
than  almanacks  can  report:  this  cannot  be  Ounnine  in 
her ;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  Shower  of  Bain  as  well  as  Jove. 

IBLOtt*  —  Byron, 

With  thee  aU  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charms ; 
Earth— Sea  alike — our  World  within  our  arms ! 

ftOtif •  —  Byron. 

OH  Love !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art— 
An  unseen  Seraph,  we  beUeve  in  thee, 
A  &ith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  Hearty 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see : 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  Heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 
As  haunts  the  unquenched  Soul — pardied — wearied— 
wrung — and  riven. 

Itoflf  •  —  Shakespeare. 

Week  Love  begins  to  sicken  and  deeay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  Ceremony. 

JLotif  •  —  Shakespeare. 

BASE  men,  being  in  Love,  have  then  a  Nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them. 
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^SLoHxt*  —  Shakespeare. 

WHEN  the  Blood  bums,  howprodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  Tongue  tows.    These  blazes,  Daughter, 
GKving  more  light  than  heat,  extuict  in  both, 
Ey'n  in  their  promise  as  it  is  a  making, 
You  must  not  take  for  Fire. 
Be  somewhat  scauter  of  your  maiden  presence^ 
Set  your  intreatments  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley. 

ILo&^»  —  Shakespeare. 

As  in  the  sweetest  Bud 
The  eating  Canker  dwells,  so  eating  Love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

As  the  most  forward  Bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  Canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  Love  the  young  and  tender  Wit 
Is  tum'd  to  Folly ;  blastii]^  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  SH  the  £edr  effects  of  future  Hopes. 

ilOil^.  —  Milton. 

FOBSAXE  me  not  thus,  witness  Heaven 
What  Love  sincere,  and  Keverence  in  my  heart 
I  lear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceiv'd !     Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  Knees ;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  Hve,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  Distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay :  forlorn  of  thee, 
Wliither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 

iLo&f  •  —  Shakespeare. 

MY  Love  is  strengthen' d,  though  more  weak  in  seeming) 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  Show  appear : 
That  Love  is  merchandised,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  Tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  Love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  Lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  Summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days ; 
Not  that  the  Summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  Hymns  did  hush  the  nighi» 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  evenr  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight* 
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ft06f  •  —  Byron. 

LOVE'S  a  capriciouB  power :  Tto  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a  Ferer  caused  hy  its  own  heat ; 
But  he  much  puzzled  hj  a  Cough  and  Cold, 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat. 

iLobf  •  —  Spenser, 

BUT  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  fiur  Maid 
To  use  him  so,  that  loved  her  so  well  P 
Or  who  with  hlame  can  justly  her  uphraid. 

For  loving  not — ^for  who  can  Love  compel? 
And  sooth  to  say,  it  is  fool-hardy  thing 
Bashly  to  wit«n  creatures  so  divine ! 
For  demigods  they  be,  and  first  did  spring 
From  Heaven,  though  graft  in  Frailness  Feminine. 

X4l6^«  —  Shakespeare, 
Hbaten  witness, 
I've  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  Wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  Will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  Dislike, 
Yea,  subject  to  your  count'nance ;  glad  or  sorry, 
As  I  saw  it  inclln'd :  when  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  Desire, 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?  which  of  your  Friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  Enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine, 
That  had  to  him  deriv'd  your  Anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  mv  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  tnence  discharg'd.     Sir,  call  to  mind. 
That  I  have  been  your  Wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upward  of  twenty  years ;  and  have  been  blest 
mth  many  Children  by  you.     If  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report. 
And  prove  it  too,  against  my  Honour  aught. 
My  bond  of  Wedlock,  or  my  love  and'Duty 
Against  your  sacred  person ;  in  God's  name, 
Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  th'  sharpest  kind  of  Justice. 

Eobe.  —  Dryden. 
JjOYE  never  fiuls  to  master  what  he  finds. 
But  works  a  different  way  in  diiferent  minds, 
The  Fool  enlightens,  and  the  Wise  he  bhnds. 
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9Mht.  —  JBtfron. 

Mak*8  loTe  is  of  Man's  life  a  thing,  a  Fart, 
'Tis  Woman's  whole  Existence. 

ILob^*  —  Shakespeare* 

LOVE  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 
All  wanton  as  a  Cliild,  skipping,  and  yain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  fike  the  Eye, 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  Eye  doth  roll 
To  ereiy  Taried  object  in  his  Glance. 

ILob^«  —  Shakespeare. 

HAVE  I  liv'd  thus  long  (let  me  speak  myself 
Since  Virtue  finds  no  friends)  a  Wife,  a  true  one  ? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say,  without  Vain  Glory) 
Never  vet  branded  with  suspicion? 
Have  1,  with  sll  my  full  Afieotions, 
Lov'd  him  next  Heav'n,  ooey'd  him? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  | 
Almost  forgot  my  Prayers  to  content  him ; 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  welL 
Bring  me  a  constant  Woman  to  her  husband. 
One,  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  Pleasure : 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  wiU  I  add  an  Honour ;  a  great  Patience. 

ILolie.  —  Mrs,  Tighe, 

WHEN  Pleasure  sparkles  in  the  cup  of  youth, 
And  the  gay  hours  on  downy  wing  advance, 
Oh !  then  'tis  sweet  to  hear  the  lip  of  QVuth 
Breathe  the  soft  vows  of  Love,  sweet  to  entrance 
The  raptur'd  soul  by  intermingling  glance 
Of  mutual  Bliss ;  sweet  amid  roseate  bowers. 
Led  by  the  hand  of  Love,  to  weave  the  dance, 
Or  unmolested  crop  Life's  fairy  flowers. 
Or  bask  in  Joy's  bright  sun  through  calm  unclouded 
hours. 

)L0b(«  —  Shakespeare. 

LoYE  is  blind,  and  Lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  conmiit. 

itOllC*  —  Shakespeare, 

Heb  virtues,  graced  with  external  GHfts, 
Do  breed  Love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart. 
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%Oflf  •  —  Shdkeapecare. 

0,  THOIJ  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  hearfcay : 
If  thou  remember^st  not  the  slightest  F0II7 
That  ever  Love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  Mistress'  praise^ 
Thou  hast  not  loved : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  Passion  now  makes  me^ 
Thou  hast  not  loved. 

Eobf  •  —  MiUon, 

With  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  Love  so  dearly  jom'd, . 
To  Uve  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn? 
Should  Qrodi  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  Heart :  no,  np,  I  feel 
The  hnk  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  BUss  or  Woe. 

Hab^.  —  Byron, 

IF  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  Vein, 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain ; 
If  bursting  Heart,  and  maddening  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengefiil  Steel, 
And  all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel. 
Betoken  Love — ^that  love  was  nune. 

ILaHxt*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  LOVE  your  son : 
My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so's  my  Lore.   • 
Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  loved  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit : 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  Desert  should  be. 
I  know  I. love  in  vain,  strive  against  Hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  inteniblo  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  Love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still. 
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Eobe.  —  Mrs,  Tighe, 

AND  thou  sweet  sprite,  whose  power  doth  &r  extend. 
Smile  on  the  mean  historian  of  thy  £ime ! 
My  heart  in  each  distress  and  fear  hemend, 
Nor  ever  let  it  feel  a  fiercer  Flame 
Than  Innocence  may  cherish  free  from  hlame, 
And  hope  may  nurse,  and  Sympathy  may  own 
For,  as  thy  rights  I  nerer  would  disclaim. 
But  true  Allegiance  ofiEer*d  to  thy  throne. 
So  may  I  love  but  one,  by  one  beloved  alone. 

X4lbt«  —  Shakespeare, 

THEN  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course  t  . 
m  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  Pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  Love  $ 
And  there  Til  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  Soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

%aht*  —  Byron, 

THUS  Passion's  fire  and  Woman's  art 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  Sterner  Heart, 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta*en, 
And  what  thev  make  it,  must  remain, 
Or  break — ^before  it  bend  again. 

ILolie*  —  Byron, 

DEEM'D  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  Pride, 
Had  quench'd  at  length  m^  boyish  Flame  $ 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 

My  heart  in  all,  save  Hope,  the  same. 

ILobf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

TTTE,  that  are  true  Lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ; 
YY    but  as  all  is  mortal  in  Nature,  so  is  all  Nature  in 
lore  mortal  in  folly. 

^Oht.  —  Byron, 

Eabth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee^ 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me. 

ILob^.  —  Milton. 

Confibh'p  then  I  resolve^ 
Adam  shaU  share  with  me  in  Bliss  or  Woe  t 
So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  liim  all  deaths 
I  could  endure,  vrithout  him  live  no  Life. 


I 
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Eo6e.  —  South. 

^  T  OTE  covers  a  multitude  of  nns.**     When  a  Scar 
Jj  cannot  be  taken  away,  the  next  kind  office  is  to  hide 
it. — Love  is  never  so  blind  as  when  it  is  to  spy  Faults. 

Eolie.  —  Chid. 

That  you  may  be  beloved,  be  amiable. 

9L0be.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

INFIDELITIES  ought  to  extinguish  Love,  and  we 
should  not  be  jealous,  even  when  we  have  reason  to  be 
so ;  it  is  only  persons  who  avoid  causing  Jealousy  who 
are  worth  being  jealous  of. 

MjUht*  —  Shakespeare, 

O  GIVE  Pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  Search  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  hves  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

ILoht*  —  Shakespeare, 

He  says,  he  loves  my  Daughter ; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  Moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he*ll  stand  and  read 
As  'twere  my  daughter's  Eyes :  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  Kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best. 

%aht.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

E'N'VY  is  destroyed  by  true  Friendship,  and  Coquetiy 
by  true  Love. 

%Oht*  —  Shakespeare. 

SWEET,  rouse  yourself ;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  Dewdrop  from  the  Lion's  mane^ 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Haht.  — :  Qreville. 

CASUAL  disagreements  have  been  considered  as  springs 
that  give  new  force  to  Love ;  and  I  beUeve  they  are 
so ;  yet  as  a  spring  too  frequently  or  too  forcibly  used, 
remains  at  the  place  to  which  it  is  drawn  back  instead  of 
flying  forwards ;  so  Lovers  will  find,  that  disagreements, 
if  they  are  too  frequent,  will  at  length  lose  their  Elasticity 
and  impel  to  Love  no  more. 
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"^JOH^t*  —  Addison, 

THE  intelligeiice  of  Affection  is  carried  on  bj  the  Eye 
only ;  good-breeding  has  made  the  Tongue  fialsiiy  the 
heart,  and  act  a  part  of  continued  restraint,  wliile  nature 
has  preserved  the  Eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be 
disguised  or  misrepresented. 

E0ll0.  —  Oreville. 

AS  LoYe  will  often  make  a  Wise  man  act  hke  a  Fool,  so 
will  Interest  often  make  a  Fool  act  like  a  Wise  man. 

ILollf*  —  Shakespeare, 

LOVE  is  a  smoke  rais*d  with  the  fume  of  Sighs, 
Being  purg*d,  a  Fire  sparkling  in  lovers*  eyes ; 
Being  vext,  a  Sea  nourish*  d  with  lovers*  tears ; 
What  is  it  elne  ?  a  Madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  Gtdl,  and  a  preserving  Sweet. 

ILabe.  —  Bulioer, 

THEBE  is  so  httle  to  redeem  the  dry  mass  of  Follies 
and  Errors  from  which  the  materials  of  this  Life  are 
composed,  that  any  thing  to  love  or  to  reverence  becomes, 
as  it  were,  the  Sabbath  for  the  mind. 

ILabf*  —  Tucker, 

LOVE,  peculiarly  so  called,  must  always  centre  in  a 
single  object,  because  that  thorough  coincidence  of 
interest  and  participation  of  pleasures  necessary  to  render 
it  perfect,  cannot  obtain  between  more  than  two  persons. 
Friendship  may  take  in  a  Httle  larger  compass,  but  can 
extend '.only  to  a  few  chosen  objects;  the  friendships 
recorded  in  history  have  always  run  in  pairs,  as  between 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Scipio  and 
Lelius,  Cicero  and  Atticus. 

%iX\xt*  —  Shakespeare, 

O,  'tis  the  curse  in  Love,  and  still  approved. 
When  Women  cannot  love  where  they're  beloved. 

fL0b0«  —  Shakespeare, 

Too  light  wimung 
Makes  the  Prize  Ught. 

ILollt*  —  Shakespeare, 

LoYEBS  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  Expedition. 
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THE  cold  in  Clime  are  cold  in  Blood, 
And  LoTe  as  scarce  deserreB  the  name ; 
But  mine  is  like  the  Lava  flood 
That  bums  in  Etna's  breast  of  Flame. 

ILaht*  —  Chremlle, 

THE  poets  judged  like  Philosophers,  when  they  feigned 
Love  to  be  JBlind :  how  often  do  we  see  in  a  Woman 
what  our  judgment  and  taste  approve^  and  yet  feel  nothing 
towards  her ;  how  often  what  they  botii  condemn,  and  y^ 
feel  a  great  deal! 

SLoflf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

KIND  is  my  Love  to-day,  to-morrow  kmd, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  Excellence : 
Fair,  Kind,  and  True,  have  often  liVd  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

iMbt*  —  Terence, 

IT  is  possible  that  a  man  can  be  so  changed  by  Love 
that  one  could  not  recognise  him  to  be  the  same  person. 

3L0bf  •  —  Shakespeare. 

Admib'p  Miranda ! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  Admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !  ftdl  many  a  Lady 
I'ye  ey'd  with  best  regard,  and  many  a  time 
Th*  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  Ear ;  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik*d  several  Women,  never  any 
With  so  fuU  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow*d. 
And  put  it  to  the  foiL    But  you,  O  you, 
•Sq  pmect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  Creature's  best. 

3L0b0«  —  CoUon. 

THE  plainest  man  that  can  convince  a  Woman  that  he 
is  really  in  Love  with  her,  has  done  more  to  make  her 
in  liove  with  him  than  the  handsomest  man,  if  he  can 
produce  no  such  conviction.  For  the  Love  of  Woman  is 
a  shoot,  not  a  seed,  and  flourishes  most  vigorously  only 
when  ingndted  on  that  Love  which  is  rooted  in  the  breast 
of  another. 
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Hobe.  —  Hume. 

WHEN  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  Love,  the  little 
faults  and  caprices  of  his  Mistress,  the  jealousies 
and  quarrels  to  which  that  Commerce  is  so  subject,  how- 
ever unpleasant  they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  Anger 
and  Hatred,  are  yet  to  be  found,  in  many  instances,  to 
give  additional  force  to  the  prerailing  Passion. 

Sxibe.  —  Middleton. 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  conceal' d  Comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  Woman's  Love. 

iMht*  —  Shakespeare, 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly. 

%tif}t»  —  Shakespeare, 

DIDST  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  LoTe^ 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  Love  with  worda. 
I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  Love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  Fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 
The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums ; 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  gUdes, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fan*  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  Music  with  the  enamel'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  Kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtcuceth  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  Ocean. 

%Oht*  —  Erasmus, 

LOVE,  that  has  nothing  but  Beauty  to  keep  it  in  good 
health,  is  short-hved. 

ULaht*  —  Burton, 

NO  Cord  or  Cable  can  draw  so  forcibfy,  or  bind  so  £ut, 
as  Love  can  do  with  only  a  single  Thread. 

3Laf)t.  —  Ooldemith, 

LOYE,  when  founded  in  the  Heart,  will  show  itself  in 
a  thousand  impremeditated  sallies  of  Fondness ;  but 
every  cool  deUberate  exhibition  of  the  Passions  only  argues 
little  understanding  or  great  Insincerity, 
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ilabt*  —  MiUon. 

Shilb8  from  reason  flow,  to  Brutes  denied, 
And  are  of  Love  the  food. 

Untie.  —  Fuller, 

AFFECTIONS,  like  the  Conscience,  are  rather  to  be 
led  than  drawn;  and  *tis  to  be  feared,  they  that 
many  where  thej  do  not  loTe,  will  love  where  thej  do  not 
marry. 

ILobe*  —  Shakespeare. 

OSPIEIT  of  Love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 
That  notwithstanding  thy  capacity, 
Keceiveth  as  the  Sea ;  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 
But  frills  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minute !  so  full  of  Shapes  is  Fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high-frmtasticaL 

Hobe.  —  Dryden, 

LET  Grace  and  GK)odness  be  the  principal  loadstone  of 
thy  Affections.  For  Love  which  hath  ends,  will  have 
an  end  \  whereas  that  which  is  foimded  on  true  Yirtue, 
will  always  continue. 

ILofie*  —  Shakespeare, 

Let  me  but  bear  your  Love,  1*11  bear  your  Cares. 

Hofie.  —  SavUle, 

r?  is  as  false  to  play  with  Fire  as  to  dally  with  Ghdlantiy. 
Love  is  a  passion  that  hath  friends  in  the  garrison,  and 
for  that  reason  must  by  a  Woman  be  kept  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  she  may  not  be  within  the  danger  of  doing  the 
most  usual  thing  in  the  world,  which  is  conspiring  against 
herself:  else  the  humble  CktUant,  who  is  only  admitted  as 
a  trophy,  very  often  becometh  the  conqueror ;  he  putteth 
on  the  style  of  Victory,  and  from  an  admirer  groweth  into 
a  Master,  for  so  he  may  be  called  from  the  moment  he  is 
in  possesBion. 

iL06e*  —  Mrs.  Cowley. 

THE  woman  that  has  not  touched  the  Heart  of  a  man 
before  he  leads  her  to  the  Altar,  has  scarcely  a  chance 
to  charm  it,  when  Possession  and  Security  turn  their 
powerful  arms  against  her. 
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%X\\^t*  —  Valerius  Maximut. 

WHERE  there  exists  the  most  ardent  and  true  Lore, 
it  is  often  better  to  be  united  in  Death  than  sepa- 
rated in  Life. 

VLn\^t.  —  Colton. 

COBFOBEAL  charms  may  indeed  gain  admirers,  but 
there  must  be  mental  ones  to  retain  them;  and 
Horace  had  a  delicate  feeHng  of  this,  when  he  refused  to 
restrict  the  Pleasures  of  the  Lover  merely  to  his  eyes,  but 
added  also  those  of  the  Ear. 

Qui  sedens  identidem^  te 
Spectat  et  audit ! 

Ealie*  —  Plcmtus, 

TTTHEBiE  Love  has  once  obtained  influence,  any  Sea- 
YV    soning,  I  behere,  will  pleaseu 

ILobt*  —  Shenstone, 

« 

LOVE  can  be  founded  upon  Nature  only,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  it,  for  this  reason ;  however  a  peruke  may 
tend  to  soften  the  human  features,  it  can  very  seldom  make 
amends  for  the  mixture  of  Artifice  which  it  discovers. 

ILoll^.  —  Lavater, 

LOVE  sees  what  no  eye  sees ;  Love  hears  what  no  ear 
hears ;  and  what  never  rose  in  the  heart  of  miuiTiove 
prepares  for  its  object. 

Hobf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

She  bids  you 
All  on  the  wanton  Bushes  lay  you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  Head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  God  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  Blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
Making  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  Golden  progress  in  the  east. 

l/0lie.  —  La  Bruyhre. 

TITTE  never  love  heartily  but  once,  and  that  is  the  first 
VV    time  we  love.    Succeeding  inclinations  are  less  invo« 
luntary. 
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Eobe*  —  Colton, 

r!  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  call  in  Ghratitude  as 
an  ally  to  Love.  Lore  is  a  debt,  which  inclination 
always  pays,  obhgation  never ;  and  the  moment  it  becomes 
lukewarm  and  evanescent,  reminiscences  on  the  score  of 
Gfratitade  serve  only  to  smother  the  flame. 

3L0bf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  Star, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  Badiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th*  ambition  in  my  Love  thus  plagues  itself; 
The  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  Lion, 
Must  die  for  Love. 

!lOtie.  —  CoUon, 

LOVE  is  an  alliance  of  Friendship  and  of  Lust ;  if  the 
former   predominate,    it   is  a  Passion  exalted  and 
refined,  but  if  the  latter,  gross  and  sensual. 

ILoll0«  —  Shcikespeare, 

^F  music  be  the  food  of  Love,  play  on : 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.* 
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That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
O,  it  came  o*er  my  Ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
^lat  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
dealing  and  giving  Odour. 

VLSiht*  —  Shakespeare, 

Tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  Love. — 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  Sighs  and  Tears  ; 

It  is  to  be  aU  made  of  Faith  and  Service : — 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  Fantasy, 

All  made  of  Passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 

All  Adoration,  Duty,  and  Observance, 

All  Humbleness,  aU  Patience  and  Impatience, 

All  Purity,  aU  Trial,  aU  Observance. 

ILobt*  —  Shakespeare, 

Leave  you  your  power  to  draw. 
And  I  shall  have  no  Power  to  follow  you. 
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X4lb(«  —  Addison. 

RIDICULE,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  against 
Loye,  than  sober  advice ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to  cure 
the  extrayagancies  of  this  Passion,  as  any  one  of  the  old 
philosophers. 

Hob?*  —  Addison. 

THE  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that 
which  passes  in  Courtship,  provided  lus  Passion  be 
sincere,  and  the  party  beloved  kind  with  Discretion. 
Love,  Desire,  Hope^  all  the  pleasing  motions  of  the  Soul, 
rise  in  the  pursuit. 

X^lbf  •  —  HawJcetworth. 

AS  Love  without  Esteem  is  volatile  and  capridous; 
Esteem  without  Love  is  languid  and  cold. 

lUltif  •  —  Shakespeare. 

IF  ever  (as  that  ever  mav  be  near) 
Tou  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  Fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  Wounds  invisible 
That  Love's  keen  Arrows  make. 

ft0fie*  —  Sir  Philvp  Sidney. 

TBUE  Love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by  showers  of 
evil  than  Flowers  are  marred  by  timely  Bains. 

Eobe*  —  Euripides. 

That  Love  alone,  which  Virtue's  laws  oontroul, 
Deserves  reception  in  the  human  Soul* 

itobf  •  —  Colton, 

LOYE  may  exist  without  Jealousy,  although  this  is 
rare ;  but  Jealousy  may  exist  without  Love,  and  tliis 
is  conmion. 

itoll^,  —  Shakespeare. 

O  YOU  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  Fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim :  move  the  still-piercing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  Lord ! 

9Loll£«  —  La  Bochefoucauld. 

WE  always  dread  the  sight  of  the  person  we  Lovp 
when  we  have  been  coquetting  elsewhere^ 
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ILobC*  —  Shakespeare, 

Tnis,  Force,  and  Death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  jou  can : 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  Lore 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  Earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. 

3L0fl0«  —  Shaketpeare. 

I  LEAVE  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  Love. 
Thou,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  Studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  Counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought } 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak ;  Heart-sick  with  thought* 

ILali^t*  —  La  Sochefoucauld, 

A  Man  of  sense  may  Loyo  like  a  Madman,  bat  neret 
Uke  a  Fool. 

^Loht»  —  Shakespeare. 

How  silver-sweet  sound  Lovers*  tongues  by  nighty 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 

iLoll£«  —  Shakespeare. 

I  HAVE  done  penance  for  contemning  Love } 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  nists,  -wiih  penitentml  groans ; 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs. 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  Love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  Sleep  from  my  enthralled  Eyes, 
And  made  them  wat<;hers  of  mine  own  Heart's  Sorrow* 
O  gentle  Frotheus,  Love's  a  mighty  Lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction  5 
Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  Joy  on  eai*th. 
Now  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  Love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fieust,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  Love. 

WMbt,  —  Sterne. 

IT  is  sweet  to  feel  by  what  fine-spun  threads  our  Afleo* 
tions  are  drawn  together. 

%Oht.  —  Shakespeare, 

The  gifts,  she  looks  from  me,  are  pack'd  and  lock*d 
Up  in  my  Heart ;  which  I  liave  given  already. 
But  not  delivered. 
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|Lob^«  —  La  Bochejoueauld, 

ALL  the  Passions  make  us  commit  faults,  but  Lovo 
makes  us  commit  the  most  ridiculous  ones. 

italic.  —  Goethe. 

HATE  makes  us  vehement  partisans,  but  Lore  still 
more  so. 

|L0bC«  —  Shakespeare, 

LOVB 

Will  creep  in  Service  where  it  cannot  go. 

%Oiit*  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 
We  forgive  so  long  as  we  love. 
ILollC*  —  Shakespeare, 

OHABD-BELIEYINGI-  Love!  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  beUeve,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 
Thj  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes, 
Despair  and  Hope  make  thee  ridiculous ! 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee,  in  thoughts  unlikelv. 
With  likelj  Thoughts,  the  other  Imls  thee  qmcklj. 

iLol)0*  —  La  Mochefoucauld. 

THE  pleasure  of  Love  is  in  loving.    We  are  happier  in 
the  Passion  we  feel  than  in  that  we  excite. 

%Of}t,  —  Shakespeare. 

If  the  measure  of  thy  Joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  Breath 
Tliis  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  uie  imagined  Happiness,  that  both 
Beceive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

ILobt*  —  Shakespeare. 

O  MY  soul*s  joy ! 
If  after  every  Tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken*d  Death! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus-high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  Hell's  from  Heaven !  If  it  were  now  to  die^ 
*Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 
Hy  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
Tliat  not  another  Comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 
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3Loll0,  —  Hazlitt, 

IT  makes  us  proud  when  our  loye  of  a  mistress  is 
returned ;  it  ought  to  make  us  prouder  still  when  we 
can  love  her  for  herself  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  such 
selfish  reflection.    This  is  the  BeUgion  of  Love. 

ILoflC*  —  Shakespeare, 

'F  thou  dost  loTe,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or  if  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  uid  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wiit  woo ;  but,  else,  not  for  the  World. 

S^f  •  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

r)  is  difficult  to  define  Love.  AH  tliat  we  can  say  of  it 
is,  that  in  the  Soul  it  is  a  passion  for  reigning;  in 
Minds,  it  is  a  sympathy ;  and  in  the  Body  it  is  notliiug 
but  a  latent  and  delicate  Desire  to  possess  the  loved  object. 

ILollf  •  —  La  jRochefoucauld, 

LOVE,   like  Fire,    cannot   subsist  without  continual 
movement ;   as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  hope  and  fear,  it 
ceases  to  exist. 

it0flf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  course  of  true  Love  never  did  run  smooth : 
But,  either,  it  was  different  in  Blood — 
Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  Years — 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  Friends— 
Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  Death,  or  Sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  Sound, 
Swift  as  a  Shadow,  short  as  any  Dream, 
Brief  as  the  hghtning  in  the  collied  night, 
That  (in  a  spleen)  unfolds  both  Heaven  and  Earth  $ 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  Behold ! 
The  jaws  of  Darkness  do  devour  it  up ; 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Hall^*  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

THERE  is  no  Disguise  which  can  long  conceal  Love 
where  it  does,  or  feign  where  it  does  not,  exist. 

iLobf  •  —  Jean  VauL 

FRIENDSHIP  requires  Actions  :  Love  requires  not  so 
much  proofs,  as  expressions  of  Love.    Love  demands 
little  else  t-nan  the. power  to  feel  and  to  requite  Love. 
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Suflf  •  —  Shaketpeare. 

liOYE  is  not  lioye, 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds ; 
Or  bends,  with  the  remover  to  remove : 
O  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  Star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  Lips  and  Cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come : 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  Hours  and  Weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  Doom. 

lUlfif  •  —  La  Hochefoucauld, 

JT  is  with  true  Love  as  with  Apparitions.    Every  one 
talks  of  it,  but  few  have  ever  seen  it. 

ILoflf  •  —  Shakespeare. 

Bind  up  those  tresses ;  O,  what  Love  I  note 
fh  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ; 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fall'n. 
E'en  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiery  Eriends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  Grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faiths  Loves, 
Sticking  together  in  Calamity. 

ILodf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

I  SWEAR  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow ; 
By  his  best  Arrow  with  the  golden  head. 
By  the  simpHcity  of  Venus'  doves. 
By  that,  which  knitteth  Souls,  and  prospere  Loves ; 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  Quceu, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 
By  all  the  Vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  Women  spoke ; 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  mc, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

ILobt*  —  La  Hochefoucauld. 

WOMEN  often  fancy  themselves  in  Love  even  when 
they  are  not.  The  occupation  of  an  Intrigue,  the 
mnotion  of  mind  which  6bllantry  produces,  the  natural 
leaning  to  the  pleasure  of  being  loved,  and  the  pain  of 
refusing,  persuade  them  that  they  feel  the  passion  of  Love, 
when  in  reality  they  feel  nothing  but  Coquetry. 
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ilflfie*  —  Anon, 

ALL  tattlers  delight  in  getting  hold  of  anything  akin  f  0 
a  Love  Story;  not  merely  from  a  fondness  for  scandal, 
but  because  the  most  powerful  and  pleasurable  of  human 
Feelings  is  in  some  measure  awakened  and  excited  thereby. 

Sxidf  •  —  ShaJcespeare, 

HOW  this  spring  of  Love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day; 
Which  now  shews  all  the  beauty  of  the  Sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  Cloud  takes  all  away. 

Suflf .  —  Shakespeare. 

Fabewxll  ;  one  Eye  yet  looks  on  thee. 

But  with  my  heart  the  other  Eye  doth  see. 

All,  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  Eye  directs  our  mind. 
What  error  leads,  must  err ;  O  then  conclude. 
Minds  sway'd  by  Eyes  are  full  of  turpitude. 

ILobf*  —  SItaJcespeare. 

Loye's  heralds  should  be  thought?, 
Wliich  ten  times  faster  gUde  than  the  Sun's  beams 
Driying  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion' d  Doves  draw  Love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swifb  Cupid  wings. 

EObe,  —  Ovid. 

LET  him  who  does  not  choose  to  be  considered  a  lazt 
Fellow  fall  in  Love. 

HflbC  —  Shakespeare. 

Lots  like  a  Shadow  flies,  when  substance  Love  pursues  \ 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

2,abC*  —  Shakespeare. 

THINGS  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  Dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  Eyes,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wing*d  Cupid  painted  blind  ; 
Kor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  Judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  imheedy  Haste  2 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  Love  is  peijured  every  where. 
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|Ulfi0*  —  La  Itochefoucauld. 

MEN  are  almost  eqimlly  difficult  to  satisfy,  when  they 
haye  very  much  Love,  and  when  they  have  scarcely 
any  left. 

iCod^*  —  La  Itochefoucauld, 

IT  is  impossible  to  love  a  second  time  what  we  have  onco 
really  ceased  to  love. 

%Obt»  —  ShaJcespeare, 
They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  Love. 

Eade*  —  Coiton, 

LOYE  is  an  alchymist  that  can  transmute  Poison  into 
food — and  a  Spaniel,  that  prefers  even  Punishment 
from  one  hand,  to  caresses  from  another.  But  it  is  in 
Love,  as  in  War,  we  are  often  more  indebted  for  our 
success  to  the  weakness  of  the  defence,  than  to  the  energy 
of  the  attack ;  for  mere  Idleness  has  ruined  more  women 
than  Passion,  Yanity  more  than  Idleness,  and  Oreduhty 
more  than  either. 

|L0b0*  —  Shakespeare, 

OMOST  poten|ial  Love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 
When  thou  impressest,  what  are  Precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?    When  thou  wilt  iiiflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  Wealth,  of  fihal  Fear,  Law,  Kindred,  Fame ! 
Love's  arms  are  Peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense,  'gainst 

shame; 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  Aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

ILObf  •  —  Moore, 

THE  time  I've  lost  in  wooing', 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  Light  that  Hes 

In  woman's  Eyes, 
Has  been  my  Heart's  undoing. 
Tho'  Wisdom  oft  hath  sought  me, 
I  scorn' d  the  lore  she  brought  me, 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks. 
And  Folly's  all  they've  taught  mju 
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Eobe.  —  Colton, 

FBIENDSHIF  ofton  ends  in  Loye;   but  Lo7e,  in 
Friendship — ^never. 

ILoSie*  —  Byron. 
^TJBS  too  the  Glance  none  saw  beside ; 
The  Smile  none  else  might  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  Thought  of  hiearts  allied, 
The  pressure  of  the  tnrilling  hand. 

IL0(lt.  —  Moore. 

I  COULD  have  loy'd  you — oh  so  well  5 — 
The  dream,  that  wishing  boyhood  knows, 
Is  but  a  bright,  beguiling  Spell, 

Which  oSiy  lives,  whue  Passion  glows : 
But,  when  this  early  flush  declines, 

When  the  Heart's  vivid  morning  fleets, 
Tou  know  not  then  how  dose  it  twines 

Bound  the  first  kindred  soul  it  meets ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  could  have  lov'd,  as  one 

Who,  while  his  youth's  enchantments  fall. 
Finds  something  dear  to  rest  upon. 

Which  pays  him  for  the  Loss  of  all ! 

IL0SlC*  —  Shakespeare, 

Love's  counsellors  should  fill  the  pores  of  hearing. 
To  the  smothering  of  the  Sense. 

ILobt*  —  Shakespeare. 

YiOLEKT  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  Triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Whicli,  as  they  kiss,  consume :  the  sweetest  Honey, 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  Deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  Love  doth  so, 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Eobe.  —  B^ron. 

THEN  there  were  Sighs  the  deeper  for  suppression. 
And  stolen  Glances,  sweeter  for  the  thofi^ 
And  burning  Blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Trembling,  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left. 

EObe.  —  Prior. 
Love,  well  thou  know'st  no  partnership  allows  t 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows. 
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!l0bt.  —  Byron. 

"VJ'OR  waa  all  Love  shut  from  liim,  tlioagh  his  days 
1 1   Of  passion  had  consumed  themselres  to  dust. 
It  is  in  Tain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  that  smile  upon  us ;  the  Heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings ;  thus  he  felt ; 
For  there  was  soft  Bemembrance,  and  sweet  trust, 
In  one  fond  Breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt. 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  Bosom  dwelt. 

itflbe*  —  Byron, 

NONE  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguil'd 
By  Passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove. 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 
Yes,  it  was  Love — imchangeable — unchanged. 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged ! 
Though  fiEurest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 
He  shunned,  not  sought,  but  coldly  passed  them  by ; 
Though  many  a  Beauty  drooped  in  prisoned  bower, 
None  ever  sooth*d  his  most  imguarded  hour. 
Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress. 
Unmoved  by  Absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 
And  yet — Oh  more  than  all !  untired  by  time ; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  Tnle, 
Gould  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile ; 
Kor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part^ 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 
If  there  be  Love  in  mortals — this  was  Love ! 

iCabe.  —  Dryden. 

I  FIND  she  loves  him  much  because  she  hides  it. 
Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  Innocence : 
And  where  he  gets  possession,  his  first  work 
Is  to  dig  deep  withm  a  Heart,  and  there 
Lie  hid,  and  like  a  Miser  in  the  dark. 
To  feast  alone. 
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ALAS — how  light  a  cause  may  raovo 
Dissension  between  Hearts  that  love ! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 
That  stood  the  Storm,  when  waves  were  rough, 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 
Like  ships  that  haye  gone  down  at  sea. 
When  Hearen  was  all  tranquillity. 

iLOllC*  —  Higgons, 

LOYE  is  that  passion  which  refines  the  Soul ; 
First  made  men  Heroes,  and  those  heroes  Gods ; 
Its  genial  fires  inform  the  sluggish  mass ; 
The  rugged  soften,  and  the  timorous  warm ; 
Giyes  wit  to  Fools,  and  manners  to  the  Clown  : 
The  rest  of  life  is  an  ignoble  calm ; 
The  soul  unmov*d  by  Love's  inspiring  bi-eath, 
Like  lazy  waters  stagnates  and  corrupts. 

iLoll^*  —  Dryden, 

THEBE  is  no  satiety  of  Love  in  thee ; 
Enjoy'd,  thou  still  art  new :  Perpetual  spring 
Is  in  thy  arms ;  the  ripen*d  Fruit  but  fedls, 
And  blossoms  rise  to  fill  its  empty  place, 
And  I  grow  rich  by  giving. 

I  HAD  so  fixed  my  Heart  upon  her. 
That  wheresoe'er  I  fram*d  a  scheme  of  Hfe 
For  time  to  come,  she  was  my  only  joy, 
With  which  I  used  to  sweeten  future  cares : 
I  fancy*  d  Pleasures,  none  but  one  wiio  loves 
And  doats  as  I  did,  can  imagine  like  thcin. 

ILobC.  —  Drgden. 

IOVE  gives  Esteem,  and  then  he  gives  Desert : 
I  He  either  finds  equahty,  or  makes  it : 
Like  Death,  he  knows  no  difference  in  degrees, 
But  planes  and  levels  all. 

ILObt.  —  Addison, 

When  Love's  well-timed,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  love : 
The  Strong,  the  Brave,  the  Virtuous,  and  the  Wisei 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 
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lLOb0*  —  Addison, 

LOVE  is  not  to  be  reasoned  down,  or  lost 
In  high  Ambition,  or  a  thirst  of  Greatness  f 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warms  ev*ry  vein,  and  beats  in  ev*ry  piUse : 
I  feel  it  hero ;  my  Resolution  melts. 

ILfldt,  —  Millon, 

IN  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 
Wherein  true  Love  consists  not :  Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  Heart  enlarges,  hath  its  seat 
In  Beason,  and  is  judicious,  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  Heav*nly  love  thou  may*8t  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  Pleasure,  for  which  cause 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 

node.  —  Bj/ron, 

All  the  stars  of  Heaven, 
The  de^  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  Twilight — the  sun's  eorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fdls 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  ss  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Alon^  the  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  lorest  shade — ^the  green  bough— the  bird's  voice, 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  Cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  Eyes  and  Heart, 

Like ^'s  fisuje :  I  turn  from  Earth  to  Heaven 

To  gaze  on  it. 

U>Obt,  —  Young, 

OTHE  sofb  commerce !  O  the  tender  ties, 
Close-twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart ! 
Which,  broken,  break  them ;  and  drain  off  the  Soul 
Of  human  Joy ;  and  make  it  pain  to  live — 
And  is  it  then  to  live  ?  when  such  Friends  part, 
'Tis  the  survivor  dies. 

Eobt.  —  Young. 

Abt  thou  not  dearer  to  my  eyes  tlian  light  ? 
Dost  thou  not  circulate  thro'  all  my  veins, 
Mingle  with  life,  and  form  my  very  Soul  ? 
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OH,  who  art  thou  who  darest  of  Loye  coinplaiu? 
He  is  a  gentle  Spirit  and  injures  none  I 
His  foes  are  ours  ;  from  them  the  hitter  Fain, 
The  keen  deep  Anguish,  the  heart-rending  Ghroan, 
Which  in  his  milder  reign  are  never  known. 
His  Fears  are  softer  than  the  April  showers, 
AVhite-handed  Innocence  supports  his  throne ; 
His  Sighs  are  sweet  as  hreath  of  earliest  Flowers, 
Affection  guides  his  steps,  and  Peace  protects  his  bowcrsi 

iL0ll(*  —  Spenser* 

WONDER  it  is  to  see  in  direrse  mindes 
How  diversely  Love  doth  his  pageaimts  play. 
And  shewes  his  Fowre  in  variahle  kmdes : 
The  baser  wit,  whose  ydle  thoughts  alway 
Are  wont  to  deaye  unto  the  lowly  clay, 
It  stirreth  up  to  sensuall  Desire 
And  in  lewd  slouth  to  waste  his  carelesse  day ; 
But  in  braye  sprite  it  kindles  goodly  fire, 
That  to  all  hign  Desert  and  Honour  doth  aspire. 

Eofie.  —  Byron. 

YES,  Loye  indeed  is  light  from  Heayen, 
A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  Aiigels  shar'd,  by  AUa  giyen. 

To  lift  fipom  Earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  waft»  the  mind  above. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  Love  ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Qodhead  caught, 

To  wean  &om  self  each  sordid  thought  % 
A  ray  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole  j 

A  glory  circling  round  the  Soul ! 

SXffit*  —  Spenser, 

GKEAT  emxtty  to  it,  and  to  all  the  rest 
That  in  the  Gardin  of  Adonis  springs. 
Is  wicked  Time,  who  with  his  scyth  addrest, 
Does  mow  the  flo^Ting  herbes  and  goodly  things. 
And  all  their  g!ory  to  the  ground  downe  flings, 
Wliere  they  do  wither,  and  are  fowly  mard ; 
He  flyes  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 
Beatcs  downo  both  Leaves  and  Buds  without  regard. 
No  ever  )ntty  may  relent  his  Malice  hard. 
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,  iLobt,  —  Byron, 

OH,  Love !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fetal  to  be  loved  ?    Ah,  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  boTer?, 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 

ILobt*  —  Spenser. 

TBUE  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  sayd, 
That  Love  with  Ghall  and  Hony  doth  abound ! 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  wayd. 
For  every  dram  of  Hony  therein  foimd 
A  pound  of  Gall  dcth  over  it  redound. 

%Qbt*  —  Spenser. 

THE  joyes  of  Love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  Disquietuesse, 
lliat  worldly  chances  do  among  them  cast. 
Would  be  on  Earth  too  great  a  blessednesse, 
Liker  to  Heaven  tlian  mortal  wretchednesse ; 
Therefore  the  winged  God,  to  let  men  weet 
That  here  on  Earth  is  no  sure  happinesse, 
A  thousand  sowres  hath  tempted  with  one  sweet, 
To  make  it  seem  more  deare  and  dainty,  as  is  meet. 

iLobe.  —  Butler. 

FOR  what  can  earth  produce  but  Lore 
To  represent  the  joys  above? 
Or  who  but  lovera  can  converse 
Like  Angels,  by  the  eye  discourse  ? 
Address  and  compHment  by  vision ; 
Make  Love  and  court  by  Intuition. 

ILolie.  —  JPrior. 

0  MIGHTY  Love !  from  thy  imbounded  power 
How  shflU  the  human  bosom  rest  secure  ? 
How  shall  our  thought  avoid  the  various  snare  ? 
Or  wisdom  to  our  cautioned  Soul  declare  • 
The  different  sliapes  thou  pleasest  to  employ, 
Wlien  bent  to  hurt,  and  certain  to  destroy  ? 

iLObC*  — •  Younff, 

IF  Love  were  endless.  Men  were  Gods ;  *tis  that 
Does  counterbalance  travail,  danger,  pain, — 
'Tis  Heaven's  expedient  to  make  mortals  bear 
The  light,  and  cheat  them  of  the  peaceful  Grave. 
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ILsfiXt*  —  Younrf. 

Not  all  tlie  pride  of  Beauty ; 
Those  eyes,  that  tell  us  wliat  the  Siui  is  made  of: 
Those  lips,  whose  touch  is  to  be  bought  with  Life ; 
Those  hiUs  of  driven  snow,  which  seen  are  felt : 
All  these  possest  are  nouglit,  but  as  they  are 
The  proof,  the  substance  of  an  inward  passion, 
And  the  rich  plunder  of  a  taken  Heart. 

ILobC.  —  Moore» 

OH  magic  of  Love !  unembellish'd  by  you, 
Has  the  garden  a  blush,  or  the  herbage  a  hue? 
Or  blooms  there  a  prospect  in  Nature  or  Art, 
Like  the  vista  that  shines  through  the  eye  to  the  Heart  ? 

Eobe.  —  Scott, 

IN  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed, 
In  War,  he  mounts  the  Warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  Court,  the  Camp,  the  Grove, 
And  Men  below,  and  Saints  above ; 
For  Love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love. 

Habf  •  —  Young, 

WHO  never  Lov'd  ne'er  suffer'd ;  he  feels  nothing, 
Who  nothing  feels  but  for  himself  alone ; 
And  when  we  feel  for  others,  Beason  reels, 
O'erloaded,  from  her  path,  and  Man  runs  mad. 

3l0be.  —  Scott, 

TRUE  Love's  the  gift  which  Ood  hath  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  Heaven ! 
It  is  not  Fantasy's  hot  fire, 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly  5 
It  livQth  not  in  fierce  Desire, 

With  dead  Desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  Sympathv, 

The  Silver  link,  the  Silken  tie, 
Which  ileart  to  Heart,  and  Mind  to  Mind, 
In  Body  and  in  Soul  can  bind. 

^SjO!^t.  —  Thom8<m. 
Those  fnnd  sensations,  those  enchanting  Dreami, 
Which  cheat  a  toiling  Woi'ld  from  day  to  day. 
And  form  tho  whole  of  Happiness  they  know. 
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ILobe*  —  Burns. 

0  HAPPY  Love !  where  Love  like  this  is  found ! 
Oh  heartfelt  raptures !  Bliss  beyond  compare ; 
I've  paced  much  this  weajj  mortal  round, 
And  sage  Experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  Pleasure  spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  Thorn  that  scents  the  evening 
gale." 

iLofie.  —  Prior. 

0  IMPOTENT  estate  of  human  life ! 
Where  Hope  and  fear  maintain  eternal  strife ; 
Where  fleeting  Joy  does  Ir^ting  Doubt  inspire ; 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire ! 
Among  thy  various  gifts,  great  Heaven,  bestow 
Our  cup  of  Love  \mmix*d ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in :  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief:  for  our  ill-judging  thouglit 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste ; 
Or  deem*a  it  not  sincere ;  or  fears  it  cannot  last. 

Vjiixt*  —  Spenser, 

FOB  Love  is  a  celestial  Harmony 
Of  likely  hearts  compos' d  of  stars'  consent, 
Which  join  together  in  sweet  Sympathy, 
To  worke  each  other's  joy  and  true  consent. 
Which  they  have  harbour'd  since  their  first  descent 
Out  of  their  heavenly  bowres,  where  they  did  see 
And  know  each  other  here  belov'd  to  be. 

HfltlC.  —  Joanna  JBaillie. 

Fain  would  I  speak  the  thoughts  I  bear  to  f  Jjcci 
But  they  do  choke  and  flutter  in  my  throat. 
And  make  me  like  a  Child. 

iLo(l(.  —  JoaTtna  Baillie. 

OFT  in  the  watcliful  post,  or  weary  mar^cL 
Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent. 
My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still ; 
But  it  will  pass  before  my  Fancy's  eye 
Like  some  delightfiil  vision  of  the  Soulj 
To  soothe,  not  trouble  it. 
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ILubr*  —  Spesuer, 

LOVE  IB  lifo!s  End !  an  end  but  never  ending ; 
AM  jojB,  all,  sweets,  all  liappiness,  awarding ; 
LoYe  is  life's  Wealth  (ne*er  spent,  but  ever  spending), 
More  rich  by  giving,  taking  Ijy  discarding. 
Love's  Life's  !Reward,  rewarded  in  rewarding : 
Then  from  thy  wretched  heart  fond  Car©  remove  : 
Ah !  shouldst  thou  live  but  onoe  Love's  sweets  to  provci 
Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  unless  thou  live  to  love. 

S^bC.  —  T/iomson. 

But  sure,  my  friend, 
There  is  a  time  for  Love ;  or  life  were  vile, 
A  tedious  circle  of  unjoyous  days 
With  senseless  hun^  fill'd,  distasteful,  wretched. 
Till  Love  comes  snuling  in,  and  brings  his  sweets^ 
His  healing  sweets,  soft  cares,  transporting  joys, 
That  makes  the  poor  account  of  Life  complete, 
And  justify  the  GK>ds. 

%abt.  —  Milton. 

Bttt  now  lead  on ; 
In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go 
Is  to  stay  here ;  with  thee  here  to  stay 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  thou  to  me 
Art  afi  things  under  Heav'n,  all  places  thou. 

EQ&e.  ~  Thomson. 

WHY  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions,  Love  ? 
It  aids  the  Hero,  bids  Ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  Immortal  deeds, 
Ev'n  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  G-race  to  Virtue. 

it0l)0*  —  8h<ikespedre. 

BUT  Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  Brahi : 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 
Courses,  as  swift  as  Thought,  in  every  power  ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

anbe.  —  Prior. 

FAJTTASTIC  Tyrant  of  the  amorous  heart, 
How  hard  thy  Yoke !  how  cruel  is  thy  dart 
Those  'scape  thy  Anger  who  refuse  thy  sway, 
And  those  are  punished  most  who  most  obey- 
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LO  YE  why  do  we  one  Fassion  call, 
When  'tis  a  compound  of  them  all? 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  shaj'p  and  sweet. 
In  all  their  equipages  meet ; 
Where  Pleasures  mix*d  with  Pains  appear, 
Sorrow  with  Joy,  and  Hope  with  Fear. 

iloflt*  —  Byron, 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  Human  art : 

There  lie  the  only  Bocks  our  course  can  check. 

^!SJX\it*  —  Spenser, 

SUCH  is  the  powre  of  that  sweet  Passion, 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  expel, 
And  the  refined  mind  dotli  newly  fasluon 
Unto  a  fidrer  form,  which  now  doth  dwell 
In  his  high  Tliought,  and  w6uld  itself  excel. 
Which  he  beholding  still  with  constant  Sight, 
Admires  the  lilirrour  of  so  heayenly  light. 

Eoiie.  —  Pmr. 

SOFT  'Lore,  spontaneous  ti*ee,  its  parted  root 
Must  from  two  Hearts  with  equid  vigour  shoot '' 
Wliilst  each  delighted  and  delighting  gives 
The  pleasing  ecstacy  which  each  receives ; 
Cherished  with  Hope,  and  fed  with  Joy  it  grows ; 
Its  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  discuMC, 
And  round  the  happy  soil  diffusive  odour  flows. 
If  angry  Fate  thac  mutual  care  denies, 
The  fading  plant  bewails  its  due  supplies ; 
Wild  with  Despaii",  or  sick  with  Ghrief,  it  dies. 

3l06t.  —  Mrs,  TigJie. 

OH!  most  adored!  Oh!  most  regretted  Level 
Oh !  joys  tliat  never  must  again  be  mine. 
And  thou,  lost  Hope,  iarewell — ^vainly  I  rove^ 
For  ne^'cr  shall  I  reach  that  land  divine. 
If  or  ever  shall  thy  Beams  celestial  shine 
Again  upon  my  sad  unheeded  way ! 
Oh !  let  me  hero  with  Life  my  woes  resign. 
Or  in  this  ploomy  den  for  ever  staj, 
And  shun  the  scomftd  World,  nor  see  detested  day. 
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JUrtit.  —  Scott. 

He  who  sterna  a  Stream  with  Sand, 
And  fetters  Elame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  Besolye  to  conquer  Love! 

IL0fl0*  —  Spenser. 

THE  gnawing  Envy,  the  heart-fretting  Fear, 
The  Tain  surmised,  the  distrustful  shows, 
The  false  reports  that  ilying  tales  do  bear, 
The  Doubts,  the  dangers,  the  delays,  the  Woes, 
The  feigned  friends,  the  unassured  foes. 
With  thousands  more  than  any  tongue  can  tell* 
Do  make  a  Loyer^s  life  a  wretch's  HelL 

iCafie.  —  mil. 

THERE  are,  in  Love,  the  extremes  of  touch'd  Desire  ; 
The  noblest  brightness !  or  the  coarsest  Eire ! 
In  vulgar  bosoms  Vulgar  wishes  move ; 
Nature  guides  choice,  and  as  men  think  they  love. 
In  the  loose  Passion  men  profane  the  name, 
Mistake  the  purpose,  and  pollute  the  Flame : 
In  nobler  boaoms  Friendship's  form  it  takes. 
And  sex  alone  the  lovely  difference  makes. 

ILalie.  —  Shakespeare. 

I  NEVER  su'd  to  Friend  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  word ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee, 
My  proud  Heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  Tongue  to  speak. 

Eofie.  —  Cowletf. 

A  MIGHTY  Pain  to  Love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  Pain  that  Fain  to  miss  ; 
But  of  all  Pains  the  greatest  Pain 
It  is  to  Love,  and  L<^e  in  vain. 

lUibt.  ^  Thomson. 

WHERE  lives  the  man  (If  such  a  man  there  be) 
In  idle  Wilderness,  or  Desert  drear, 
To  Beauty's  sacred  power  an  enemy? 
Let  foul  fiends  harrow  him ;  I'll  drop  no  tear, 
I  deem  that  carl  by  Beauty's  power  unmov'd 
Hated  of  Heaven,  of  none  but  Hell  approv'd ; 
O  may  he  never  Love,  O  never  be  belov'd ! 

T 
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itoflt*  —  Spenser. 

Nb  may  Love  be  compeld  to  maistery ; 
Fo  soone  as  maistery  comes,  sweet  Love  anone 
Taketh  his  nimble  Winges,  and  soone  away  is  gone. 

%Qht*  —  Moore, 

LOVE  will  never  bear  enslaving  ; 
Summer  garments  suit  him  best } 
Bliss  itself  is  not  worth  having, 
If  we're  by  Compulsion  blest. 

Sxfdt*  —  Spenser. 

HUMBLED  with  feare  and  awfull  reverence, 
Before  the  footstoole  of  his  Majestie 
Throwe  thyselfe  downe,  with  trembling  innocence, 
iN^e  dare  looke  up  with  corruptible  eye 
On  the  dread  face  of  that  great  Deify, 
For  feare,  lest  if  he  chance  to  look  on  thee, 
Thou  tume  to  nought,  and  quite  confounded  be. 

lUlde.  —  Jkyden. 

O  Love  !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  K.ival  in  thy  reign, 
Tyrants  and  thee  all  fellowship  disdain. 

Hobt.  —  Mrs,  Tighe. 

TTTTHEN  vex'd  by  cares,  and  harassed  by  diBti*ess, 
V  V    The  storms  of  Fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  di^ead. 
Let  Love,  consoling  Love !  still  sweetly  bless, 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 
His  downy  plumage  o*er  thy  pillow  spread. 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  Soirows  to  repose ; 
To  Love  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled, 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 
.  Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  Sleep  forgets  its  woes. 

ILode*  —  Southey. 

LOVE'S  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth ; 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumethi 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest-, 
It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 
Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there. 
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OH  happy  state !  when  Souls  each  other  draw, 
When  Love  is  liberty,  and  Nature  law : 
All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possessed, 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast : 
EVn  Thought  meet-s  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  Heart. 

it06t«  —  Moore. 

OH  Nature !  though  blessed  and  bright  are  thy  rays. 
O'er  the  brow  of  Creation  enchantingly  thrown, 
Yet  £aint  are  they  all  to  the  lustre,  that  plays 
In  a  smile  frt^m  the  Heart  that  is  dearly  our  own ! 

EaSie«  —  Mrs.  Tighe, 

OH,  yon  for  whom  I  write !  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  Voice  whose  power  you  prove, 
You  know  what  charm  unutterably  felt, 
Attends  the  imexpected  voice  of  Love ; 
Above  the  Lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above, 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals, 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels 
When  Love's  ambrosial  Lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals. 

ILoH^t*  —  Shakespeare. 

HIS  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  Love, 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  God 
With  his  weak  function. 

il0fie.  —  Bgron. 

HE  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  Love, 
And  make  his  Heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  hath  driven  him  &r  from  those, 
For  *tis  his  nature  to  sidvance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  Immortal  Ughts,  in  its  Eternity ! 

3Loht»  —  Lamb, 
Mak,  while  he  Loves,  is  never  quite  deprav'd, 
And  Woman's  triumph  is  a  Lover  sav'd. 
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ftofit*  —  Moore, 

10  Bee  thee  every  day  that  came, 
And  find  thee  erery  day  the  same, 
In  Pleasure's  smile  or  Sorrow's  tear 
The  same  benigni  consoling  Dear ! 
To  meet  thee  early,  leave  thee  late, 
Has  been  so  long  my  bliss,  my  fate. 
That  Life  -without  this  cheering  ray, 
Which  came,  like  Sunshine,  eveiy  day, 
And  all  my  pain,  my  sorrow  chas'd, 
Is  now  a  lone  and  loveless  waste. 

Il06e.  —  Moore. 

LOVE  was  to  his  impassioned  soul 
Not,  as  with  others,  a  mere  part 
Of  its  existence,  but  the  whole — 
The  very  Life  Breath  of  his  Heart ! 

it06f  •  —  Spenser. 

So  Love  does  raine 
In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  monstrous  Warre ! 
He  maketh  warre :  he  maketh  Peace  againe. 
And  yett  his  Peace  is  but  continuall  Jarre : 
O  miserable  men  that  to  him  subject  arre ! 

%0f)(*  ~  Moore, 

OH  what,  while  I  could  hear  and  see 
Such  words  and  looks,  was  Heaven  to  me? 
Though  gross  the  air  on  Earth  I  drew, 
'Twas  blessed,  while  she  breath' d  it  too  \ 
Though  dark  the  flowers,  though  dim  the  sky, 
Love  lent  them  Light,  while  she  was  nigh. 

%tfixt»  —  Shakespeare. 

She  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  Jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  Pearl, 
The  water  Nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  Gold. 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 
She  is  my  Goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  houds^ 
My  Household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing  ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  daie : 
I'll  bring  mine  Action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. 
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l4l6e«  —  Mrs.  Tighe. 

\BL  \  haTO  you  neyer  known  the  silent  charm 
GDhat  imdisturb'd  Retirement  yields  the  soul, 
Where  no  intruder  might  your  peace  alarm, 
And  Tenderness  hare  wept  without  controul, 
While  melting  Fondness  o'er  the  bosom  stole  P 
Did  Fancy  never,  in  some  lonely  grove, 
Abridge  the  hours  which  must  in  absence  roll  P 
Those  pensive  Pleasures  did  you  never  prove. 
Oh,  you  have  never  Loved !  you  know  not  what  is  Love ! 

Ecibe.  —  Addison. 

Why  dost  thou  frown  upon  me  ? 
My  Blood  runs  cold,  my  Heart  forgets  to  heave. 
And  Life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure ! 

ILxibf .  —  Moore. 

JfTlWAS  but  for  a  moment^ — ^and  yet  in  that  time 

J.  She  crowded  th*  impressions  of  many  an  hour : 
Her  eye  had  a  glow,  like  the  Sun  of  her  clime. 

Which  wak*d  every  feeling  at  once  into  Flower ! 

Eci6e«  —  MUton. 

SO  cheer*d  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer' d, 
But  silently  a  gentle  Tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  tiiey  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  Bemorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  feared  to  have  offended. 

Il06e«  —  Milton. 

LOVE,  like  od'rous  Zephyr^s  grateful  breath, 
Bepays  the  Flower  that  sweetness  which  it  borrowed : 
Uninjuring,  uninjured.  Lovers  move 
In  tlieir  own  sphere  of  happiness  confest, 
By  mutual  Truth  avoiding  mutual  blame. 

VLaf}t,  —  I>ryden. 

LoYE  is  a  child  that  talks  in  broken  Language^ 
Yet  then  he  speaks  most  plain. 

Edfie  0f  tl&e  OTtornr.  —  Clarendon. 

THEY  take  very  unprofitable  pains  who  endeavour  to 
persuade  men  that  they  are  obliged  wholly  to  despise 
this  World  and  all  that  is  in  it,  even  whilst  they  tliem- 
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selves  lire  here:  Gk>d  hath  not  taken  all  that  pains  in 
forming  and  framing  and  furnishing  and  adorning  this 
World,  that  they  who  were  made  l^  Him  to  lire  in  it 
should  despise  it ;  it  will  be  well  enough  if  they  do  not 
loye  it  so  immoderately,  to  prefier  it  before  Him  who  made  it. 

9La6e  of  C0Utltr|;«  —  Shakespeare. 

THIS  rcyal  Throne  of  Kings,  this  scepter'd  Isle, 
This  Earth  of  Majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  Fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself^ 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  Happy  breed  of  men,  this  httle  world ; 
This  precious  Stone  set  in  the  Silver  Sea, 
Whidi  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wail. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  Earth,  this  Bealm,  this  England, 
Bear  for  her  Beputation  through  the  world. 

^/^'ILoH^t*  —  ShaJeeapeare, 

IIK  of  Self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  Soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  was  so  grounded  inward  in  my  Heart. 
Methinks  no  fetce  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
Ko  shape  so  true,  no  Truth  of  snch  account ; 
And  for  mvself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
Bnt  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeetl, 
Seated  and  chopp*d  with  tami*d  Antiquity, 
Mine  own  Self-love  quite  contrary  I  read. 
Self  so  Self-loving  were  Iniquity. 

ilOSaltj).  —  Covyper, 

WE  too  are  friends  to  Loyalty.    We  love 
The  Eling  who  loves  the  Law ;  respects  his  boundB, 
And  reigns  content  within  them.    Him  we  serve 
Ereely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free. 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  Man, 
We  trust  him  not  too  far. 

ItttS't*  —  Shakespeare. 

The  flesh  being  proud,  Desire  doth  fight  with  Graces 
Eor  there  it  rerels,  and  when  tiiat  decays, 
The  guilty  Bebel  for  i^mission  prays. 


S^ 
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ISLviiX.  —  Milton, 

CAPRICIOUS,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  Lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And,  Hke  the  blast  of  Pestilential  Winds, 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  Nature's  fairest  forms. 


A^ 


Vbxtt.  —  Spenser, 

S  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke, 
His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  Bake, 
And  skin  all  withered  like  a  dried  rooke ; 
Tliereto  as  cold  and  drerj  as  a  Snake, 
That  seemed  to  tremble  erermore  and  quake. 

HtUft  —  MUton. 

But  when  Lust 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  Gestures,  and  foul  talk. 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  acts  of  Sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  Soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  Property  of  her  first  being. 

%\Xit.  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  Shame 
Is  Lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  Liist 
Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame. 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoy*  d  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  Beason  hunted ;  and,  no  sooner  had, 
Past  Keason  hated,  as  a  swallowed  bait, 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad  : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  request  to  have,  extreme  5 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proved,  a  very  woe ; 
Before,  a  Joy  proposed ;  behind,  a  dream : 
All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  Heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  Hell. 

ILttlJt*  —  Shakespeare, 

TTIRTUE,  as  it  never  will  be  moved, 
V    Though  Lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  Heav'n ; 
So  Lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linVd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage. 
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^VLit,  —  Shakespeare* 

WiTHnr  a  month, 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteouB  Tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  of  her  galled  Eyes, 
She  married : — 0  most  wicked  speed. 

HtUJt*  —  Shakespeare, 

THIS  was  your  Husband. — Look  you  now,  what  follo\vs: 
Here  is  your  Husband ;  like  a  mildewed  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  Brother.    Hare  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you,  on  this  fair  mountain,  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?    Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  Love :  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  Judgment ;  And  what  judgment 
Would  step  m)m  this,  to  this  P 

Euptrs*  —  Shakespeare, 

Weibiness 
Can  snore  upon  the  Flint,  when  restive  Sloth 
Finds  the  Down  pillow  hard. 

Eu^ntrs*  —  Johnson, 

SUCH  is  the  Diligence  with  which,  in  countries  com* 
pletely  civilised,  one  part  of  mankind  labour  for 
another,  that  wants  are  supplied  faster  than  they  can  be 
formed,  and  the  Idle  and  Luxiurious  find  Life  stagnate  for 
want  of  some  desire  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  species 
of  Distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of  occupations;  and 
multitudes  are  busied  from  day  to  day  in  finding  the  Bich 
and  the  Fortunate  something  to  do. 

%Qinz,  —  Montaigne, 

AFTEB  a  tongue  lias  once  got  the  knack  of  Lying,  'tis 
not  to  be  imagined  how  impossible  almost  it  is  to 
reclaim  it.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  see  some 
men,  who  are  otherwise  very  honest,  so  subject  to  this 
vice. 

Hsitlfl.  —  Montaigne, 

LYING  is  a  hateful  and  aociirsed  Vice.  We  are  not 
men,  nor  liave  other  tie  upon  one  another,  but 
our  word.  If  we  did  but  discover  the  Horror  and  con* 
sequences  of  it,  we  should  pursue  it  with  Fire  and  Sword« 
and  more  justly  than  other  Crimes. 
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iLstnjS*  —  Addison, 

Faxsehood  and  Fraud  grow  up  in  every  soil, 
The  product  of  all  climes. 

filling.  —  From  the  Latin, 

THE  first  step  towards  useful  knowledge,  is  to  be  able 
to  detect  Falsehood. 

M^lltSi.  —  JByron, 

SHE  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  Eye, 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 
She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why, 

And  reck*d  not  who  around  her  pillow  sate ; 
Not  speechless  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 

Belieyed  her  thoughts;  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 
Were  tried  in  rain  by  those  who  served ;  she  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  G-rave. 

M^^tlti^.  —  Moore, 

This  wretched  brain  gave  way, 
And  I  became  a  Wreck,  at  random  driven, 
Without  one  glimpse  of  Reason  or  of  Heaven. 

MtCiSmSi.  —  Byron, 

Eybby  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense. 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bow-strings  when  relaxed  by  rain 
The  erring  Airow  launch  aside) 
Sent  forth  her  Thoughts  aU  wild  and  wide. 

Cfte  #tesnet.  —  Darwin, 

Ths  obedient  Steel  with  Uving  instinct  moves. 
And  veers  for  ever  to  the  Pole  it  loves. 

tIDfte  #tejput.  —  Byron, 

That  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole, 
The  feeling  Compass,  Navigation's  soul. 

iffCol^ictUin*  —  Shakespeare, 

FEED  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  sense  i 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy  gaited  toads,  he  in  lus  way. 
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M^axi.  —  Colton, 

MAN  ifl  that  compound  Being,  created  to  fill  that  wide 
hiatus,  that  must  otherwise  have  remained  unoccu- 
pied, between  the  Natural  world  and  the  Spiritual ;  and 
he  sympathises  with  the  one  in  his  death,  and  will  be 
associated  with  the  other  by  his  resurrection.  Without 
another  state,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  Him  to 
explain  the  difficulties  of  this:  possessing  Earth,  but 
destined  for  Hearen,  he  forms  the  Imk  between  two  orders 
of  Being,  and  partakes  much  of  the  grossness  of  the  one, 
and  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  the  other.  Bea«on, 
like  the  magnetic  influence  imparted  to  iron,  gives  to  matter 
properttes  and  powers  which  it  possessed  not  before,  but 
without  extendmff  its  bulk,  augmenting  its  weight,  or 
altering  its  Organisation ;  like  that  to  which  I  have  com- 
pared it,  it  is  visible  only  by  its  effects,  and  perceptible 
only  by  its  operations.  Beason,  superadded  to  Man,  gives 
him  peculiar  and  characteristic  views,  Besponsibilities, 
and  destinations,  exalting  him  above  all  existences  that 
are  visible,  but  which  perish,  and  associating  him  with 
those  that  are  invisible,  but  which  remain.  Beason  is 
that  Homeric  and  golden  chain  descending  from  the  throne 
of  God  even  unto  Man,  uniting  Heaven  with  Earth,  and 
Earth  with  Heaven.  For  all  is  connected,  and  without  a 
chasm;  from  an  Angel  to  an  atom,  all  is  proportion. 
Harmony,  and  strength. 

f^Kn.  —  Pascal 

WHAT  a  chimera  is  Man!  what  a  confused  Cliaos! 
what  a  subject  of  contradiction ! — a  professed  judge 
of  aU  tilings,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm  of  the  Earth !  the 
great  depository  and  guardian  of  Truth,  and  yet  a  mere 
huddle  of  uncertainty !  the  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the 
Universel 

f^un.  —  Prior. 

CEASE,  Man  of  woman  bom,  to  hope  relief 
From  daily  Trouble  and  continued  Grief  j 
Thy  hope  of  Joy  deliver  to  the  wind, 
Suppress  thy  passions,  and  prepara  thy  mind ; 
Free  and  £Eimiliar  with  Misfortune  grow, 
Be  us'd  to  Sorrow  and  inur*d  to  Woe ; 
By  weakening  toil  and  hoary  age  o*ercome, 
See  thy  decrease,  and  hasten  to  thy  Tomb. 
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Mxa*  —  Cotton, 

MAK,  though  indiTiduallj  confined  to  a  narrow  spot 
of  this  Globe,  and  limited,  in  his  existence,  to  a  few 
courses  of  the  Sun,  has  nevertheless  an  Imagination  whicli 
no  despotism  can  control,  and  which,  unceasingly,  seeks 
for  the  Author  of  his  destiny,  through  the  immensity  of 
space,  and  the  eyer-rolling  current  of  Ages. 

igiaXi.  —  Byron. 

Admibe,  exult, — despise, — ^laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  much  matter  for  all  feeling ; — Man ! 
Thou  Pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

fRjOl.  —  Tucker, 

THERE  are  limits  to  the  progress  of  Man's  Animal 
Frame :  it  is  stationary,  it  declines,  and  is  dissolved ; 
but  to  this  progress  of  Intelligence,  in  ascending  the  scale 
of  Knowledge  and  of  Wisdom,  there  are  not  any  physical 
limits  short  of  the  TTniverse  itself,  which  the  happy  mind 
aspires  to  know,  and  to  the  order  of  which  he  would  con- 
form his  will.  The  animals  are  qualified,  by  their  organi- 
sation and  their  instincts,  for  the  particular  Element  and 
the  circumstance  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  they  aro 
not  fit  for  any  other ;  but  Man,  by  his  intelligent  powers, 
is  qualified  for  any  scene  of  which  the  circumstances  may 
be  observed,  and  in  which  the  proprieties  of  conduct  may 
be  understood. 

HSLbOX*  —  Shakespeare, 

Dabe  do  ail  that  may  become  a  Man  t 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

igSUui.  —  Peter  JPindar. 

THE  mind  of  Man  is  vastly  like  a  hive ; 
His  thoughts  are  busy  ever — all  alive ; 
But  here  the  simile  will  go  no  further ; 
For  Bees  are  making  Honey,  one  and  all ; 
Man's  thoughts  are  busy  in  producing  Gall, 
Committing,  as  it  were,  Sdf-murther. 

tRan.  —  Lavater. 

THE  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Populace  at  gates,  on 
roads,  and  in  markets,  instructs  the  attentive  ear  of 
liim  who  studies  Man  more  fully  than  a  thousand  rules 
ostentatiously  arranged. 
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fRan.  —  Prior, 

BUT  do  these  worlds  display  their  beams,  or  gnide 
Their  orb's,  to  serve  thy  use,  to  please  thy  pride  ? 
Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span, 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  Man ! 
As  well  may  the  minutest  emmet  say, 
That  Caucasus  was  rais'd  to  pave  his  way ; 
The  snail,  that  Lebanon's  extended  wood  ' 

Was  destin'd  only  for  his  walk  and  food  : 
The  vilest  Cockle,  gaping  on  the  coast 
That  rounds  the  ample  seas,  as  well  may  boast. 
The  craggy  rock  projects  above  the  sky, 
That  he  in  safety  at  its  foot  may  He ; 
And  the  whole  Ocean's  confluent  waters  swell. 
Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  move  and  blanch  his  shell. 

:0(an*  —  Toun^, 

OW  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  Man ! 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  diff'rent  natures  marvellously  mixt^ 
Coimexion  exquisite  of  distant  Worlds ! 
Distinguisht  link  in  Being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sully'd,  and  absorpt ! 
Though  Bully'd  and  dishonoured,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  Gloiy !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  Immortal !  Insect  infinite ! 
A  Worm !  a  Gtod ! 

#ten.  —  JBacon. 

READING-  maketh  a  fuU  Man ;   Conference  a  ready 
Man ;  and  Writing  an  exact  Man. 

M^VL*  —  Prior. 

CONDEMN'D  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  Ignorance,  and  to  empty  fears ; 
To  pass  the  riper  period  of  his  age 
Acting  his  parib  upon  a  crowded  stage ; 
To  lasting  toils  expos'd  and  endless  Cares, 
To  open  dangers,  and  to  secret  snares ; 
To  malice,  which  the  vengeful  Foe  intends. 
And  the  more  dangerous  Love  of  seeming  Fnends. 
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fSixHL  —  Pope, 

NOT  always  actions  show  the  Man ;  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind  : 
Perhaps  Prosperity  becahn'd  his  breast, 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east : 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat, 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the  gi'eat  : 
Who  combats  bravely,  is  not  therefore  brave, 
He  dreads  a  Death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave : 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise. 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies. 

f&SLVi*  —  Spenser. 

YAIN  glorious  Man,  when  fluttering  wind  does  blow 
In  hu  light  winges,  is  lifted  up  to  skye ; 
The  scome  of  Knighthood  and  trew  Ghevalrye, 
To  thinke,  without  desert  of  gentle  deed, 
And  noble  worth,  to  be  advaunced  hye, 
Such  Praise  is  shame ;  but  Honour,  Yertue's  meed, 
Doth  bear  the  &yrest  flowere  in  honourable  seed. 

Mtm*—Pope. 

BEHOLD  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw ; 
Some  liveher  plaything  gives  his  Youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite ; 
Scarfe,  Carters,  Qt>ld  amuse  his  riper  stage ; 
And  beads  and  pray'r-books  are  the  toys  of  age ; 
Pleas'd  with  this  ]^auble  still,  as  that  before ; 
Till  tir*d  he  sleeps,  and  Life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

§Smx»  —  Spenser. 

lO  greatest  and  most  glorious  thing  on  ground 
May  often  need  the  helpe  of  weaker  hand  -, 
So  feeble  is  Man's  state,  and  Life  unsound, 
That  in  assurance  it  may  never  stand, 
Till  it  dissolved  be  from  earthly  Sand. 

M«n.  —  Steele. 

A  MAN  that  is  Temperate,  Generous,  Valiant,  Chaste, 
Faithful,  and  Honest,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
Wit,  Humour,  Mirth,  Good  Breeding,  and  Gullantry. 
AHiile  he  exerts  these  latter  qualities,  twenty  occasions 

mignt  be  invented  to  show  he  is  master  of  the  other  nobis 
Virtues. 
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iSixSU.  —  Pope. 

SEE  him  firom  Katura  rising  slow  to  Art ! 
To  copy  instinct  tbm  was  reason's  part : 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake — 
Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take : 
Learn  from  the  Birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 
Leam  from  the  Seasts  the  physics  of  the  field ; 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  tne  Bee  receiye ; 
Leam  of  the  Mole  to  plough,  the  Worm  to  weave ; 
Leam  of  the  little  NautQus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driring  Gkle. 

fBLaxi*  —  Shakespeare. 

HowEYEB  we  do  praise  ourselyes, 
Our  Fancies  are  more  Giddy  and  infirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  Women's  are. 

fSLaxi.  -—  PameU. 

LET  business  vex  him,  Avarice  blind. 
Let  Doubt  and  Knowledge  rack  his  mind, 
Let  Errour  act,  Opinion  speak. 
And  Want  afflict,  and  Sickness  break, 
And  Anger  bum.  Dejection  chill. 
And  Joy  distract,  and  Sorrow  kill. 
Till  arm'd  by  Care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow, 

HSiBXS^fMitS*  —  Shdkeepeare. 

HE  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  Man,  who  hath  not  tho 
life  of  a  Man. 

tSLsx^lUitS*  —  Shakespeare, 

I'll  never 
Be  such  a  gostling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand, 
As  if  a  Man  were  Author  of  himftfllfj 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

fSUlxmtti.  —  Steele. 

I  TAKE!  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  natural,  and  not  the 
acquired  man,  is  the  companion.  Learning,  wit,  gal- 
lantry, and  Good-breeding,  are  all  but  subordinate  qualities 
in  society,  and  are  of  no  value,  but  as  they  are  subservient 
to  Benevolence,  and  tend  to  a  certain  manner  of  being  or 
appearing  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  Company. 
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HSixaxmi.  —  Addison. 

COMPLAISANCE  renders  a  Superior  amiable,  aii  Eqi fil 
agreeable,  and  an  Inferior  acceptable.  It  smooths 
distinctiou,  sweetens  conyersation,  and  makes  every  one 
in  the  company  pleased  with  himself.  It  produces  Good 
Nature  and  mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous, 
soothes  the  turbulent,  humanises  the  fierce,  and  dis- 
tinguishes a  society  of  civilized  persons  from  a  confusion 
of  savages. 

jlSUamtXi,  —  Za  Brwfhre, 

A  MAN'S  Worth  is  estimated  in  this  world  according 
to  his  conduct. 

fSiaxmSXli^  —  Addison. 

THE  true  art  of  being  agreeable,  is  to  appear  well 
pleased  with  all  the  Company,  and  rather  to  seem 
well  entertained  with  them,  tluui  to  bring  entertainment 
to  them.  A  man  thus  disposed,  perhaps,  may  have  not 
much  Learning,  nor  any  Wit ;  but  if  he  has  Common 
Sense  and  something  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  it  con- 
ciliates men's  minds  more  than  the  brightest  parts  with- 
out this  disposition :  it  is  true  indeed  that  we  should  not 
dissemble  and  flatter  in  company;  but  a  man  may  be  very 
agreeable,  strictly  consistent  vrith  Truth  and  Sincerity, 
by  a  prudent  silence  where  he  cannot  concur,  and  a 
pleasing  assent  where  he  can.  Now  and  then  you  meet 
with  a  person  so  exactly  formed  to  please,  that  he  will 
gain  upon  every  one  tlutt  hears  or  beholds  him;  this 
disposition  is  not  merely  the  gift  of  Nature,  but  frequently 
the  effect  of  much  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  com- 
mand over  the  Passions. 

M^KIxatXi.  —  Shakespeare, 

THOSE  that  are  Gk>od  Silanners  at  the  Court  are  as 
ridiculous  in  the  Country,  as  the  Behaviour  of  the 
Countiy  is  most  mockable  at  the  Court. 

igSUamtti*  —  Swijt, 

IF  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  Distance^  the  comfort  is, 
he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time. 

igSLsamtti.  —  Oreville. 

You  will,  I  beKeve,  in  general,  ingratiate  yourself  with 
others,  still  less  by  paying  them  too  much  Courl 
than  tr/>  little. 
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M^aXiXmi*  —  Chesterfield. 

GOOD-BREEDINa  is  the  result  of  much  Good  Sense, 
some  Good  Nature,  and  a  Uttle  Self-denial  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  in- 
dulgence from  them. 

Mtmxxtti.  —  Chesterfield. 

AMAN*S  own  Good-breeding  is  the  best  security  against 
other  people's  Ill-manners.   ' 

Mt^'tXitti.  —  Addison. 

ONE  may  now  know  a  man  that  never  conversed  in 
the  world,  by  his  excess  of  Good-breeding.  A  polite 
country  Esquire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows  in  half  an 
hour,  as  would  serve  a  Courtier  for  a  week.  There  is  in- 
finitely more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting 
of  Justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  of  Duchesses. 

M^vmtXi.  —  Cumberland. 

THE  happy  gift  of  being  agreeable  seems  to  consist  not 
in  one,  but  in  an  assemblage  of  Talents,  tending  to 
communicate  delight ;  and  how  many  are  there,  who,  by 
easy  Manners,  sweetness  of  Temper,  and  a  variety  of 
other  undefinable  qualities,  possess  the  power  of  pleasing 
without  any  visible  effort,  without  the  aids  of  Wit, 
Wisdom,  or  Learning,  nay,  as  it  should  seem,  in  their 
defiance ;  and  this  without  appearing  even  to  know  that 
they  possess  it. 

M^vaWCi.  —  Addison. 

THEBE  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be  kept  up  in 
the  world  without  Good-nature,  or  something  which 
must  bear  its  appearance,  and  supply  its  place.  S^or  this 
reason  mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of  arti- 
ficial humanity,  which  is  what  we  express  by  the  word 
Good-breeding. 

itisaxtWCi.  —  Addison. 

GOOD-BBEEDING  shows  itself  most,  where  to  an 
ordinary  Eye  it  appears  the  least 

MKitntti.  —  South 

I  HAVE  known  men,  grossly  injured  in  their  affairs, 
depart  pleased,  at  least  silent,  only  because  they  were 
injured  in  good  Language,  ruined  in  Caresses,  and  kissed 
wnile  they  were  struck  under  the  fifth  Bib. 
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SSU^Vimx^.  —  Fuller. 

IN  CoiiTersation  use  some,  but  not  too  much  Ceremony : 
it  teaches  others  to  be  courteous  too.    Demeanours  are 
commonly  paid  back  in  their  own  Coin. 

fHKUntti.  —  Fuller. 

LET  thy  Carriage  be  friendly,  but  not  foolishly  free : 
An  unwary  Openness  causeth  Contempt,  but  a  little 
Reservedness,  Respect;  and  handsome  Courtesy,  Kindness. 

M^tmtri,  —  Swift. 

GOOD  Manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
with  whom  we  conyerse.     Whoever  makes  the  fewest 
persons  uneasy,  is  the  best  bred  in  the  Company. 

;0lanneri(.  —  Churchill. 

WHAT'S  a  fine  Person  or  a  beauteous  Face, 
Unless  Deportment  giyes  them  decent  Grace  ? 
Bless' d  with  all  other  requisites  to  please, 
Some  want  the  striking  Elegance  of  Ease ; 
The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tires ; 
They  seem  like  Puppets  led  about  by  wires. 

SfUamtti*  —  Eume. 

AMONG-  well-bred  people,  a  mutual  Deference  is 
affected :  Contempt  of  others  disguised ;  Authority 
concealed ;  attention  given  to  each  in  his  turn ;  and  an 
easy  stream  of  conversation  maintained,  without  vehe- 
mence, without  interruption,  without  eagerness  for  Victory, 
and  without  any  airs  of  superiority. 

M^VaitX^*  -—  Goldsmith. 

CEKEMONIES  are  different  in  eveiy  country;  but 
true  politeness  is  everv  where  the  same.  Ceremonies, 
which  take  up  so  much  of  our  attention,  are  only  artificial 
helps  wliich  Ignorance  assumes  in  order  to  imitate  Polite- 
ness, which  is  the  result  of  Good  Sense  and  Good  Nature. 
A  person  possessed  of  those  qualities,  though  he  had  never 
seen  a  Court,  is  truly  agreeable ;  and  if  without  them, 
would  continue  a  Clown,  though  he  had  been  all  his  life  a 
gentleman  usher. 

tRSinneti.  —  Chesterfield. 

GOOD-BREEDING  carries  along  vnth  it  a  Dignity, 
that  is  respected  by  the  most  petulant.     Ill-breeduig 
invites  and  authorises  the  Familiarity  of  the  most  tunid. 
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iSLaxmtXi.  —  Chesterfield. 

N*  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle  Words  and 
resolute  Actions :  he  is  neither  hot  nor  timid. 


Mxaxmi.  —  Steme. 

HAIL !  ye  small  sweet  Courtesies  of  life,  for  smooth  do 
ye  make  the  road  of  it,  like  Gh*ace  and  Beauty  which 
beget  inclinations  to  love  at  first  sight ;  "'tis  ye  who  open 
the  door  and  let  the  stranger  in. 

MtumtVi.  —  Zimmerman, 

DO  not  think  that  your  Learning  and  Genius,  your  Wit 
or  Sprightliness,  are  welcome  every  where.  I  was 
once  told  that  my  Company  was  disagreeable  because  I 
appeared  so  uncommonly  happy. 

fSUamsxi.  —  Swift, 

PEIBE,  Ill-nature,  and  want  of  Sense,  are  the  three 
great  sources  of  Ill-manners:  without  some  one  of 
these  defects,  no  man  will  behaye  himself  ill  for  want  of 
Experience,  or  what,  in  the  language  of  fools,  is  called 
knowing  the  World 

Msnntxi.  —  Pope, 

ALL  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own. 
Or  come  discolour'd  thro*  our  Passions  shown ; 
Or  Fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies. 
Contracts,  invests,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes. 

SSUltmsXi.  —  Fuller, 

CONCEIT  not  so  high  a  notion  of  any,  as  to  be  bashful 
and  impotent  in  their  presence. 

M^tmtri.  —  Swift. 

ONE  principal  point  of  good-breeding  is  to  suit  our 
behaviour  to  the  three  several  degrees  of  men ;  our 
Superiors,  our  Equals,  and  those  below  us. 

tSUaintXi*  —  Shakespeare, 

The  sauce  to  meat  is  Ceremony 
(Meeting  were  bare  without  it). 

tSUamtXi.  -—  La  Bochefoucanld. 
Gbaos  is  to  the  Body  what  G-ood  Sense  is  to  the  Mind. 
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S&xaxxttli.  —  Shakespeare. 

He  could  not 
Carry  his  Honours  even :  whether  Pride 
(Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man)  ;  whether  defect  of  Judgment 
(To  £eu1  m  the  disposing  of  those  chances, 
Whereof  he  was  the  liord)  ;  or  whether  Nature 
(Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing ;  not  morinff 
From  th'  cask  to  th'  cushion :  but  commandmg  Peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controlled  the  War). 

fSisaxmi.  —  Steele. 

WE  see  a  world  of  pains  taken,  and  the  best  years  of 
Life  spent,  in  collecting  a  set  of  Thoughts  m  a  col- 
lege for  the  conduct  of  life,  and,  after  all,  the  man  so 
qualified  shall  hesitate  in  his  speech  to  a  good  suit  of 
dothes,  and  want  common  sense  before  an  aereeable 
Woman.  Hence  it  is,  that  Wisdom,  Valour,  Justice,  and 
Learning  cannot  keep  a  man  in  countenance  that  is  pos- 
sessed with  these  excellences,  if  he  wants  that  inferior  art 
of  life  and  behaviour  called  Good  Breeding. 

fSUamsxi.  —  l\aier. 

As  the  Sword  of  the  best  tempered  metall  is  most 
flexible;  so  the  truly  generous  are  most  pliant  and 
courteous  in  their  Behaviour  to  their  inferiors. 

MBXmttH.  —  La  Brv^hre. 

ALTHOUG-H  a  nun  may  possess  Virtue,  Talent,  and 
Gk)od  Conduct,  he  may  nevertheless  be  disagreeable. 
There  is  a  certain  fiskshion  in  Manners,  which  is  too  often 
neglected  as  of  no  consequence,  but  which  frequently 
be^mes  the  basis  on  which  the  World  will  form  a  &vour- 
able  or  an  un&vourable  opinion  of  you ;  and  a  little  atten- 
tion to  render  them  engaging  and  polished,  will  prevent 
others  from  entertaining  prepossessions  respecting  you, 
which  in  their  consequences  may  operate  greatly  to  your 
disadvantage. 

fSLaxaWd.  —  Okeeterfield. 

PKEPAHE  yourselves  for  the  World,  as  the  athletes 
used  to  do  for  their  exercises ;  oil  your  Mind  and 
your  Manners,  to  give  them  the  necessary  suppleness  and' 
flexibility  i  Strength  alone  wiU  not  do  it. 
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fRKXVXSXi*  —  Bishop  Middleton. 

YIIITUE  itpelf  offends,  when  coupled  with  forbidding 
Manners. 

Msxmtvi*  —  Colton. 

ALWAYS  suspect  a  man  who  affects  great  Softness  of 
Manner,  an  unruffled  Eyenness  of  Texnper,  and  an 
Enunciation  studied,  slow,  and  deliberate.  These  things 
are  all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree  of  mental  disci- 
pline into  which  he  that  has  no  purpose  of  Graft  or  Design 
to  answer  cannot  submit  to  driU  hunself.  The  most  suc- 
cessful Knaves  are  usually  of  this  description,  as  smooth 
as  Kazors  dipped  in  oil,  and  as  sharp.  They  affect  the 
innocence  of  the  Dove,  which  they  have  not,  in  order  to 
hide  the  cunning  of  the  Serpent,  which  they  have. 

ffUamtti*  —  La  EochefoueauU, 

THEBE  are  some  persons  on  whom  their  Faults  nt 
well,  and  others  who  are  made  ungraceful  by  their 
Good  Qualities. 

i^KXmtti.  ~  La  Soohefoucauld. 

NOTHING-  so  much  prevents  our  being  natural  as  the 
desire  of  appearing  so. 

SSUmmxi*  —  GreviUe. 

UNBECOMING   forwardness  oftener  proceeds  from 
Ignorance  than  Impudence. 

fSlBXintti.  —  Shakespeare, 

GE  cannot  wither  her,  nor  Custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 

HEBE  liove  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Beigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  Harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  imendear^c^ 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  Court  Amours, 
Mix*d  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  •or  midnight  ball. 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starv'd  Lover  sings 
To  his  proud  Fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

fSiaxtiKfSt*  —  Johnson. 

MABBIAGE  is  the  strictest  tie  of  perpetual  Friend- 
ship, and  there  can  be  no  Friendskip  without  Coo* 
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fidenoe,  and  no  Confidence  wilihout  Integritj;  and  he 
must  expect  to  be  -wretched,  who  pays  to  Beautj,  Biches, 
or  Politeness  that  regard  which  only  Virtue  and  Piety  can 
claim. 

fRXCtiaSSt.  —  Thornton, 

WHKRE  Friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  Esteem  enliyen'd  by  Desire 
Ineffable,  and  Sympathy  of  Soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  prerentinff  will, 
With  boundless  confidence :  for  nought  but  Lore 
Can  answer  IjOTe,  and  render  bliss  secure. 

Take  the  Daughter  of  a  good  Mother. 

ffUnrfase.  —  Lord  Moehester, 

MOTHERS  who  force  their  Daughters  into  interested 
Marriaees,  are  worse  than  the  Ammonites  who  sacri- 
ficed their  <3uldren  to  Moloch — ^the  latter  undergoing  a 
speedy  death,  the  former  suffering  years  of  Torture,  but 
too  fi^equently  leading  to  the  same  result. 

fiUaxiUQf*  —  Coivper, 

THOU  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue.    In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heay'n-bom  and  destinMl  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wand'iing  eye,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  NoTelty,  her  fickle  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constuit,  hating  change. 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  Trutii-tied  Love 
Joy  that  her  stormy  Raptures  never  yield. 

iKordafie.  —  Shakespeare. 
'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous, 
To  say — my  Wife  is  £ur,  feeds  well,  Iotcs  company, 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  Virtue  is,  these  are  more  yirtuous : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  Eyes,  and  chose  me :  No, 
rU  see,  before  I  doubt !  when  I  doubt,  proTe ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  Lotc,  or  Jealousy. 
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fRxctiSi^.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

REMEMBER,  that  if  thou  marry  for  Beauty  onlj, 
thou  bindest  thjeelf  all  thy  Life  for  that  which  per- 
chance will  neither  last  nor  please  thee  one  year ;  and 
when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee  of  no  price  at  all :  for 
the  Desire  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and  the  Affection 
perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied. 

fSLaxtiBSfi.  —  Cowper. 

OH  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  Thought,  to  Virtue,  and  to  Peace, 
Domestic  Life  in  rural  leisure  pass'd ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets. 

SRxctiKSf*  —  Sir  Thomas  Overhury, 

S  good  and  wise ;  so  she  be  fit  for  me, 
That  is,  to  will,  and  not  to  will  the  same ; 

My  Wife  is  my  adopted  self,  and  she 

As  me,  to  what  I  lore,  must  frame. 

And  when  by  Marriage  both  in  one  concur, 
Woman  conyerts  to  Man,  not  Man  to  her. 

fRxaiK^Z.  —  Addison. 

AN  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental  causes. 
Marriage  in  particular  is  a  kind  of  counter-apotheosis, 
or  a  Deification  inverted. — ^When  a  man  becomes  familiar 
with  his  G-oddess,  she  quickly  sinks  into  a  Woman. 

SiksttiESie*  —  Sutler. 
ion  Wedlock  without  Love,  some  say, 
Is  but  a  lock  without  a  Key ; 
It  is  a  kind  of  rape  to  marry 
One  that  neglects,  or  cares  not  for  ye ; 
For  what  does  make  it  ravishment, 
But  being  against  the  Mind's  consent  ? 

§SUlVti&S^.  —  Colton. 

MATBIMONY  is  an  engagement  which  must  last  the 
Ufe  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  there  is  no  retracting, 
vestigia  nulla  retrorsum ;  therefore,  to  avoid  all  the 
horror  of  a  Eepentance  that  comes  too  late,  men  should 
thoroughly  know  the  real  causes  that  induce  them  to  take 
so  important  a  step,  before  they  venture  upon  it :  do  ther^^ 
stand  in  need  of  a  Wife,  an  Heiress,  or  a  Nurse ;  is  it 
their  Passions,  their  Wants,  or  their  Infirmities,  that 
solicit  them  to  wed  ?    Are  they  candidates  for  that  happy 
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state,  propter  optu^  opesy  or  opemf  according  to  the 
epigram.  These  are  questions  much  more  proper  to  be 
proposed  before  men  go  to  the  alUr,  than  after  it ;  they 
are  points  which,  w^  ascertained,  would  prevent  many 
Disappointments,  often  deplorable,  often  ridiculous,  always 
remediless. 

SRwCXiKfit*  —  Shakespeare, 

Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  leyel  in  her  Husband's  heart. 

fSixnUiZt*  —  William  Penn. 

NEVER  many  but  for  Love,  but  see  that  thou  lovest 
wliat  is  lovdy- 

;0Sarriafif  •  —  Justus  Moser. 

ITEY  to  make  myself  and  all  around  me  agreeable. 
It  will  not  do  to  leave  a  Man  to  himself  till  he  comes 
to  you,  to  take  no  pains  to  attract  him,  or  to  appear  before 
him  with  a  long  face.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as  you  think, 
dear  child,  to  behave  to  a  Husband  so  tliat  he  shall 
remain  for  ever  in  some  measure  a  Husband.  I  am  an 
old  Woman,  but  you  can  still  do  what  you  like ;  a  word 
from  you  at  the  right  time  will  not  £ul  of  ite  effect ;  what 
need  have  you  to  play  the  suffering  Virtue  ?  The  tear  of 
a  loving  Ghrl,  says  an  old  Book,  is  like  a  Dewdrop  on  the 
Rose  i  but  that  on  the  cheek  of  a  Wife  is  a  drop  of  Poison 
to  her  Husband.  Try  to  appear  cheerful  and  contented, 
and  your  husband  w^  be  so ;  and  when  you  have  made 
him  happy  you  will  become  so,  not  in  appearance  but 
reality.  The  skiU  required  is  not  so  great.  Nothing 
flatters  a  man  so  much  as  the  happiness  of  his  Wife ;  he 
b  always  proud  of  himself  as  the  source  of  it.  As  soon 
as  you  are  cheerful,  you  will  be  lively  and  alert,  and  every 
moment  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  letting  fall  an 
agreeable  word.  Your  Education,  which  gives  you  an 
immense  advantage,  will  greatly  assist  you:  and  your 
sensibility  will  become  the  noblest  gift  that  Nature  has 
bestowed  on  you,  when  it  shows  itself  in  affectionate  assi- 
duity, and  stamps  on  every  action  a  soft,  kind,  and  tender 
Charactei^  instead  of  wasting  itself  in  secret  repinings. 

SSifVCXiSLSf.  —  Ovid. 
If  you  wish  to  many  suitably,  marry  your  Equal. 
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fRtiXXVBi^t*  —  Shakespeare. 

As  for  my  Wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  Spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o*  the  world  is  yours :  which  with  a  snaiHe 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  Wife. 

MxniSL^t.  —  Fuller. 

IN  Marriage,  he  best  bowls  at  the  mark  of  his  own  Con- 
tentment, who,  besides  the  aim  of  his  own  eye,  is 
directed  by  his  Father,  who  is  to  give  him  tlic  ground. 

i^arrucfle.  —  Colton. 

MAEBIAG-E  is  a  feast  where  the  Grace  is  sometimes 
better  than  the  Dinner. 

'SHwctVA^t*  —  Bogers. 

Across  the  threshold  led. 
And  eyery  Tear  kiss'd  off  as  soon  as  shed, 
His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  Light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night ; 
A  guardian- Angel  o'er  his  life  presiding, 
Doubling  his  Pleasure,  and  his  Cares  diyiding ! 

iWorttafle.  —  Fuller. 

JABKES  concealed  are  half  reconciled ;  which  if  gene- 
rally known,  'tis  a  double  task,  to  stop  the  breach  at 
home  and  men's  mouths  abroad.  To  this  end,  a  good 
Husband  neyer  publicly  reproyes  his  Wife.  An  open 
r^roof  puts  her  to  do  penance  before  all  that  are  present; 
after  which,  many  study  rather  Keyenge  than  Iteforma- 
tion. 

fSiXCtVi^*  —  Thomson. 

What  is  the  World  to  them. 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all  ? 
Who  in  each  other  clasp  whateyer  fsiir 
High  Fancy  forms,  and  layish  Hearts  can  wish, 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  face ; 
Truth,  Goodness,  Honour,  Harmony,  and  Loye, 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heayen. 

ifltoTtaflf .  —  MUon. 

Let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame  ' 
Each  other,  blam'd  enough  elsewhere,  but  striye 
In  offices  of  Loye,  how  we  may  hghten 
Each  other^s  burden,  in  our  share  of  Woe. 
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iSSarrttige.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

HAVE  ever  more  care  that  thou  be  bdoTed  of  thy  "Wife, 
rather  than  thyself  besott'ed  on  her :  and  thou  shalt 
judge  of  her  LoTe  by  these  two  obsenrations :  First,  if 
thou  perceive  she  have  a  care  of  thy  Estate,  aild  exercise 
herself  therein :  the  other,  if  she  study  to  please  thee,  and 
be  sweet  unto  thee  in  Conversation,  without  thv  instruc- 
tion  J  for  Love  needs  no  teaching,  nor  precept. 

;0Sarrtagf .  —  Jean  Paul, 

"  TvON'T  put  on  your  left  stocking  to-morrow  mormng ; 
\J  I  must  first  mend  a  hole  in  it."  "  The  author  of 
this  histoiy  hereby  asserts  that  he  lus  of^eii  gone  nearly 
out  of  his  Mind  in  consequence  of  such  like  feminine  In- 
terludes. It  is  in  truth  to  be  wished  that  the  said  author, 
in  case  he  enter  into  the  estate  of  Matrimony,  may  find  a 
woman  to  whom  he  can  read  the  most  essential  principles 
and  dictata  of  Metaphysics  and  Astronomy,  and  who  will 
not,  in  his  most  towering  flights,  cast  up  his  Stockings  at 
liim.  He  will,  however,  be  satisfied  if  one  fall  to  his  lot 
who  has  humbler  merits,  but  who  is  capable  of  soaring 
with  him  to  a  certain  height : — one  on  whose  opened  eyes 
and  heart  the  flowery  Earth  and  beaming  Heavens  strike 
not  in  infinitesimals,  but  in  large  and  towering  masses ; 
for  whom  the  great  whole  is  something  more  than  a 
Nm*8ery  or  a  Btdl-room ;  one  who,  with  a  feeling  at  once 
tender  and  discriminating,  and  with  a  Heart  at  once  pious 
and  large,  for  ever  improves  the  man  whom  she  has 
wedded.  This  it  is,  and  no  more,  to  which  the  Author  of 
this  history  hmits  his  wishes." 

fSiaxtiasj^.  —  Steele. 

THE  good  Husband  keeps  his  Wife  in  the  wholesome 
ignorance  of  unnecessary  Secrets.  They  will  not  be 
starved  with  the  ignorance,  who  perchance  may  surfeit 
with  the  knowledge  of  weighty  Coimsels,  too  heavy  for 
the  weaker  sex  to  bear.  He  knows  Uttle  who  will  tell  hia 
Wife  all  he  knows. 

fiUvCViSLJlt*  —  SJtdkespeare. 

I  AM  asham'd,  that  Women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  War  where  they  should  kneel  for  Peace ; 
Or  seek  for  Bule,  Supremacy,  and  Sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
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;0Sarrtase.  —  Lord  Ltfttelton, 

EV*N  in  the  happiest  choice,  where  fay*ring  Heaven 
Has  equal  Loye  and  easy  Fortune  giv'n, — 
Think  not,  the  Husband  gain'd,  that  all  is  done  i 
Tlie  prize  of  Happiness  must  still  be  won : 
And,  oft,  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cost. 
The  Loyer  in  the  Husband  may  be  lost ; 
The  Graces  might,  alone,  his  heart  allure ; 
They  and  the  Virtues,  meeting,  must  secure. 

fSLsXXiSifjJt,  —  From  the  Italian. 

THE   admiral  of  Castile  said,  that  he  who  marries  a 
Wife  and  he  who  goes  to  War  must  necessarily  sub- 
mit to  every  thing  that  may  happen. 

fRwcti&SJt.  —  Johnson, 

MARRIAGE  is  the  best  state  for  Man  in  general ;  and 
every  Man  is  a  worse  Man  in  proportion  as  he  is 
unfit  for  the  Married  State. 

iWarrtaflt.  —  Fuller, 

THE  good  Wife  commandeth  her  Husband,  in  any 
equal  matter,  by  constantly  obeying  him.  It  was 
always  observed,  that  what  the  English  gained  of  the 
French  in  battle  by  valour,  the  French  regained  of  the 
English  in  Cunning  by  treaties.  So  if  the  Husband 
should  chance  by  his  power  in  his  passion  to  prejudice 
his  Wife*8  right,  she  wisely  knoweui,  by  compounding 
and  complying,  to  recover  and  rectify  it  again. 

i^Unriage.  —  Steele. 

IT  is  common  to  hear  both  sexes  repine  at  their  change, 
relate  the  Happiness  of  their  earUer  years,  blame  the 
Folly  and  Rashness  of  their  own  choice,  and  warn  those 
whom  they  see  coming  into  the  world  against  the  same 
precipitance  and  infatuation.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  days  which  they  so  much  wish  to  call  back,  azie 
the  days  not  only  of  Celibacy  but  of  Youth,  the  days  of 
novelty  and  improvement,  of  ardour  and  of  Hope,  of 
health  and  vigour  of  body,  of  Ghiiety  and  Lightness  of 
Heart.  It  is  not  easy  to  surroimd  lue  with  any  circum- 
stances in  which  Youth  will  not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  whether  married  or  unmarried,  we  sliall  find 
the  vesture  of  terrestrial  Existence  more  heavy  and  cum- 
brous the  longer  it  is  worn. 
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THAT  alliance  may  be  said  to  hare  a  double  tie,  where 
the  Minds  are  united  as  well  as  the  Body  \  and  the 
union 'will  haye  all  its  strength,  when  both  the  links  are 
in  perfection  together. 

ifltoTtafle*  —  Terence, 

IT  does  not  appear  essential  that,  in  forming  Matrimo- 
nial Alliances,  there  should  be  on  each  side  a  parity 
of  Wealth ;  but  that  in  Disposition  and  Manners  thej 
should  be  alike.  Chastity  and  Modesty  form  the  best 
dowry  a  parent  can  bestow. 

i^Sonrtage.  —  Beattie. 

No  Jealousy  their  dawn  of  Loye  o'ercast, 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  Strife ; 
Each  season  looked  delightful  as  it  past. 
To  the  fond  Husbatid  and  the  £Edthful  Wife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  yale  of  shepherd  life 
They  neyer  roam'd !  secure  beneath  the  storm 
Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife. 
Where  Peace  and  Loye  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 
Of  Pride,  each  bud  of  Joy  industrious  to  deform. 

ifiarriaflt.  —  Moore. 

A  SOMETHING,  light  as  air—a  look, 
A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken — 
Oh !  Loye,  that  tempest43  neyer  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken. 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  b^gin ) 
And  Eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
Th^r  wore  in  CourtsHp*s  smihng  day  | 
And  Voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one. 
The  sweetnesses  of  Loye  are  gone, 
And  Hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds, — or  like  the  stream, 
That  smiling  left  the  Mountain's  brow, 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  seyer. 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below, 

Breaks  into  Floods,  that  part  for  eyer. 
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I^Utrrtafle*  —  Spenser, 

FBOM  that  day  forth,  in  Peace  and  joyous  Bliss 
They  liT'd  together  long  without  debate ; 
Ke  priyate  Jarre,  ne  spite  of  Enemies, 
Could  shake  the  safe  assurance  of  their  state. 

fSLaXtia^t*  —  Shakespeare, 

A  Father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  Son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table. 

^Ucrdafl^.  —  Plutarch. 

MEN  that  marry  Women  very  much  superior  to  them- 
selyes,  are  not  so  truly  Husbands  to  thfdr  Wives,  as 
they  are  unawares  made  Smves  to  their  Portidns. 

iflSarriKfle.  —  MartiaL 

PERPETUAL  Harmony  their  bed  attend. 
And  Venus  still  the  well-match'd  pair  befriend ! 
May  she,  when  Time  has  sunk  him  into  years. 
Love  her  old  man,  and  cherish  his  white  hairs ; 
Nor  he  perceive  her  Charms  thro'  age  decay, 
But  think  each  happy  sun  his  Bridal  day  I 

iWarrtage.  —  MUton, 

IT  is  a  less  breach  of  Wedlock  to  part,  with  wise  and 
quiet  consent,  betimes,  than  still  to  foil  and  profane 
that  Mystery  of  Joy  and  ITnion  with  a  polluting  sadness 
and  perpetual  dist^per. 

SSUtttiKflt.  —  Shakespeare, 

THY  Husband  is  thy  Lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  Sovereign :  one  that  oares  tov  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
To  watoh  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  Uest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe, 
And  craves  no  other  Tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  Love,  fair  Looks,  and  true  Obedience ; 
Too  Httle  Payment  for  so  great  a  Debt. 

iWornafle.  —  Selden, 

MABBIAQ-E  is  a  desperate  thing  :  the  Frogs  in  j^sop 
were  extremely  wise ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some 
Water,  but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  Well,  because 
the;:  coidd  not  get  out  again. 
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iflSarruijte*  —  Swift. 

THE  reason  why  so  few  Marriages  are  happy,  is  hecaiise 
young  Ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  Nets,  not  in 
making  Cages. 

i^anrixgC*  —  Shakespeare, 

HAPPY  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old. 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leam ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  Spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours,  to  be  directed. 

tSUtttiKZt.  —  Osborne. 

I  PITY  from  my  heart  the  unhappy  Man  who  has  a 
bad  Wife.  She  is  Shackles  on  ms  feet,  a  Palsy  to  his 
hands,  a  Burden  on  his  shoulder,  Smoke  to  lus  eyes, 
Vinegar  to  his  teeth,  a  Thorn  to  his  side,  a  Dagger  to 
his  heart. 

igaarriASe.  —  Simomdes, 
Op  earthly  goods,  the  best  is  a  good  Wife ; 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  Curse  of  human  life. 

jfltortage.  —  Massillon. 

EYEBY  effort  is  made  in  forming  Matrimonial  Alliances 
to  reconcile  matters  relating  to  Fortune,  but  very  little 
is  paid  to  the  Conge;niality  of  Dispositions,  or  to  the 
Accordance  of  Hearts. 

i^Utrdage.  —  MUon. 

HAIL  Wedded  LoTe,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 
By  thee  adult*  rous  Lust  was  driyen  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee 
Founded  in  Beason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Belations  dear,  and  all  the  Charities 
Of  Father,  Son,  and  Brother  first  were  known. 

itfUirdafl^*  —  Shakespeare, 

MABBIAGE  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 
For  what  is  Wedlock  forced,  but  a  Hell, 
An  age  of  Discord  and  continual  Strife  P 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  Bliss, 
And  is  a  pnttem  of  Celestial  Peace. 
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fSiaXtV^St*  —  Shakespeare, 
Gk)D  the  best  maker  of  all  MarriageB. 

^Utrrisge.  —  Vanhrugh, 

IF  Idleness  be  the  root  of  all  Evil,  then  Matrimony's 
good  for  something,  for  it  sets  many  a  poor  Woman  to 
wonL. 

iffUirrixge.  —  Shakespeare, 

Hasty  Marriage  seldom  proTeth  weU* 

MsXtiKfSlt.  —  Shakespeare. 

Beasok,  my  son. 
Should  choose  himself  a  Wife ;  but  as  good  reason, 
The  Father  (aU  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  Posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  busiuess. 

^Utrrtflge*  —  Shakespeare, 

SUCH  duty  as  the  Subject  owes  the  Prince, 
ETen  such  a  Woman  awdh  to  her  Husband : 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  suUen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  Eebel  ? 
And  graceless  Traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

SSUactiKSie*  —  letter. 

FIBST  get  an  absolute  Conquest  oyer  thyself  and  then 
thou  wilt  easily  govern  thy  Wife. 

fSUaxiaSlt*  —  JPamell. 

r!T  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  Bride, 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  &ther^s  side ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care, 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share : 
Hap^  the  Man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance ! 
The  Curse  is  general,  but  the  Blessing  chance. 

fSLaXXiK^t.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

THE  best  time  for  Majriage  will  be  towards  thirty,  for 
as  theyounger  times  are  imfit,  either  to  choose  or  to 
covem  a  Wife  and  £Eunily,  so,  if  thou  stay  long,  thou  shalt 
hardly  see  the  education  of  thy  children,  who,  being  left 
to  strangers,  are  in  effect  lost ;  and  better  were  it  to  be 
imbom  than  ill-bred:  for  thereby  thy  Posterity  shall 
either  perish,  or  remain  a  shame  to  thy  Name. 
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ASarnafle.  —  Shakespeare. 

WITHIN  the  bond  of  Marriage,  tell  me,  BratuB, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?     Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  on  sort,  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  Meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?    Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  Pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more^ 
Portia  is  Brutus'  Harlot,  not  his  Wife. 


H 


i^Uartsrtrom.  —  Colton. 

E  that  dies  a  Martyr,  proves  that  he  was  not  a  Knar^ 
but  by  no  means  that  he  was  not  a  Fool. 

i^Unrtsrtrom.  —  CoUon. 

TWO  things  are  necessary  to  a  modem  Martyr, — some 
to  pity,  and  some  to  persecute,  some  to  regret,  and 
some  to  roast  him. 

CJe  MlUittr,  —  Steele, 

r!  is  not  only  paying  wages,  and  giving  commands,  that 
constitutes  a  Master  of  a  Family ;  but  Prudence,  equal 
behaviour,  with  a  readiness  to  protect  and  cherish  them, 
is  what  entitle  a  man  to  that  character  in  their  very 
Hearts  and  Sentiments. 

HSLxiUtt  antt  J^ertianttf .  —  FuUer, 

r^  thou  art  a  Master,  be  sometimes  Blind ;  if  a  Servant, 
sometimes  Deaf. 

fSUJoui  onlr  €amt^txava.—  Coiton, 

SOME  men  possess  Means  that  are  great,  but  fritter 
them  away  in  the  execution  of  Conceptions  that  are 
HtUe ;  and  there  are  others  who  can  form  great  Conce])- 
tions,  but  who  attempt  to  cany  them  into  Execution  with 
Httle  Means.  These  two  descriptions  of  men  might  suc- 
ceed if  united,  but  as  they  are  usually  kept  asunder  by 
Jealousy,  both  £eu1.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  &id  a  combina- 
tion  of  great  Means  and  of  great  Conceptions  in  one 
Mind. 

;flSilrt0a:tt2).  —  La  SochefouccMld, 

llfTKDS  of  moderate  CaUbre  ordinarily  condemn  every 
ItX  thing  which  is  beyond  their  range. 
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fRitSiatt'dJSi.  —  La  Bruyhe, 

WE  meet  with  few  utterly  dull  and  stupid  Souls :  the 
Sublime  and  Transcendent  are  still  fewer ;  the  gene- 
rality of  Mankind  stand  between  these  two  extremes :  the 
interval  is  filled  with  multitudes  of  ordinary  Q-eniuses,  but 
all  yery  useM,  and  the  ornaments  and  supports  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

H^f^iattiiQ*  —  Collon, 

THEEE  are  circumstances  of  peculiar  Difficulty  and 
Danger,  where  a  Mediocrity  of  Talent  is  the  most 
fatal  quantum  that  a  man  can  possibly  possess.  Had 
Charles  the  First,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  been  nioi*e 
Wise  or  more  Weak,  more  Firm  or  more  Yielding,  in  eit  !ier 
case  they  had  both  of  them  saved  their  heads. 

j^landb^lS*  —  Shakespeare. 
Oh  Melancholy ! 
Who  ever  yet  could  soimd  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  Carrack 
Might  eas'liest  harbour  in  ? 

SSU\BVLt!fyol^9  —  Shakespeare. 

I  HAVE  of  late  (but  wherefore,  I  know  not)  lost  all  my 
Mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  Exercises :  and,  indeed, 
it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly 
fhune,  the  Earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this 
most  excellent  canopy,  the  Air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'er* 
hanging  Firmament,  this  majestical  Boof  fretted  with 
golden  Fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me^  than  a 
foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  Vapours. 

SRtmOXyi.  —  Goldsmith. 

THOU,  like  the  World,  th'  opprest  oppressing, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  Woe ! 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  Foe. 

iWetlUfr^.  —  Byron. 

BUT  in  that  instant,  o'er  his  Soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll. 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  Ufe  of  Pain,  an  age  of  Crime, 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 
Such  moment  pours  the  Ghrief  of  years. 
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iBtonars*  —  Jyrofi. 

BUT  enrer  and  anon  of  grie&  subdued. 
There  oomes  a  token  uke  a  Scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  Heart  the  weight  which  it  would  flmg 
Aside  for  erer :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve — or  spring, 
A  flower — ^the  wind — the  Ocean — which  shsJl  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound  j 
And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  doud  this  Lightning  of  the  Mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  Spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold — the  changed — ^perchance  the  dead — anew, 
The  mourn' d,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many !  yet  how  few ! 

tSUtxaaXTSi.  —  GoldsfnUh, 

Behxkbbance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  Breast^  and  turns  the  Past  to  pain. 

FOB  Pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve^ 
Nor  Perib  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  Qrief  is  that  I  leave 
No  tibdng  that  claims  a  Tear. 

fRtoM  €[nguitf||.  —  Shaketpeare. 

Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  Vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  f 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  Spirits  vdldly  peep  ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  Soldiers  in  the  cdarm, 
Tour  bedded  hair,  like  Life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end. 

•  MtaM  SttflUi)^.  —  Shakespeare, 

WHEN  I  woiQd  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects :  Heaven  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  His  name : 
And  in  my  Heart,  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  Conception. 

A  A 
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I  FLY,  like  a  bird  of  the  air. 
In  search  of  a  home  and  a  rest ; 
A  balm  for  the  sipkness  of  Care : 


A  Bliss  for  a  bosom  tmblest. 


Rental  ^nSSCOA"^.  —  Shakespeare. 

TELL  me,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thj  stomach.  Pleasure,  and  thy  golden  Sleep ; 
Why  dost  thon  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  Earth ; 
And  start  so  often,  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks ; 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-eyed  Musing,  and  cursed  Melancholy  ? 
In  thy  fiunt  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  Wars, 
And  all  the  currents  of  a  heady  Fight. 
Qliy  Spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  Sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  hare  appeared. 
Such  as  we  see,  when  men  restrain  their  Breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.    O.what  Portents  are  these  ? 

O  MIGHT  I  here 
In  solitude  live  Sayage,  in  some  glade 
Obscured,  where  highest  woods  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  erening :  coTer  me  ye  Pines, 
Te  Cedars,  with  innumerable  boug/is 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more. 

iff ental  ^ngUUEf^.  —  Shakespeare, 

What  is  in  thy  Mind, 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?    Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
Erom  the  inward  of  thee  ?     One,  but  painted  thus. 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thins  pevplex*d 
Beyond  self-explication.        *  ^^ 

ff fntal  Hn^i^*  —  Shakespeare, 

Mt  Mind  is  troubled  like  a  Fountain  stin^d ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 
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iSSentol  SlnfluUtt).  —  Shakespeare, 

His  flaw'd  Heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !) 
'Twixt  two  extremefl  of  passioxi,  J07  and  Grief, 
Burst  smilinglj. 

RETIBING  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  Mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  Hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Time  past,  w]iat  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 

fiUnM  9SiVlS}Xi^.  —  Shakespeare, 

Qb.ikv*d  I,  I  had  but  one ; 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  Nature's  frame  ? 
Tve  one  too  much  by  thee.    Why  had  I  one  P 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  mv  eyes  ? 
Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  Beggar^s  issue  at  my  ^tes  ? 
Who  smeered  thus,  and  mir^d  with  infiuny, 
I  might  have  said,  no  part  of  it  is  mine ; 
This  Shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins ; 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov*d,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on,  mine  so  much. 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  sne, — O,  she  is  fiill'n 
Into  a  pit  of  Ink,  that  the  wide  Sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again ; 
And  Salt  too  little  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tamted  Flesh ! 

Mtttt&l  ^nsaisl^.  —  Shakespeare. 

YET  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  Heart  | 
Where  either  I  must  hve,  or  bear  no  Life ; 
Tlie  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistem,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in !  turn  thy  Complexion  there! 
Patience,  thou  yomig  and  rose-lipp*d  dherubin  j 
Aj)  there,  look  grim  as  Hell ! 
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ifltoltal  ^flUifl't).  —  Shakespeare. 

BETWEEN  the  actmg  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  Phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  Q^enius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  a  man, 
Like  to  a  little  Kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.  . 

SSUnM  ^SUtfl't),  —  JBifron, 

To  be  thus — 
€h^-hair^d  with  anguish,  Uke  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  siagle  Winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trui^  upon  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay— 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise !    Now  AirroVd  o'er 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  Tears ; 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — ^hours 
Which  I  outhye !    Te  toppling  crags  of  Ice ! 
Te  Ayalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  moimtainous  o*erwhehning,  come  and  crush  me ! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  Conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  fSedl  on  things  that  still  would  hve. 

SBUnttd  ^nfsaisffy*  —  Joanna  Baillie. 

OTHAT  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  Tempests  and  the  Lashing  Tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  Quiet T 
Come  Madness !  come  unto  me  senseless  Death ! 
I  cannot  sufferthis !    Here,  rooky  wall. 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 

MtnM  9nfsa^^»  —  Shakespeare, 
Had  it  pleas*d  Heav'n 
To  try  me  with  Affliction ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kmds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  Head ; 
Steep'd  me  in  Poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  Captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  Soul 
A  drop  of  Patience :  but  (alas !)  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  type  of  Scorn 
To  point  his  low  unmoving  finger  at, — 
010!  ^ 
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MxtlM,  %nfsaii^i  —  Shakeapeare. 

Pb'ythee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventoiy  of  all  I  hare, 
To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  King's :  mj  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.    O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  sery'dmy  Q^od  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  Enemies. 

LOOK  on  me  in  my  Sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watohings — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  Solitude  is  Solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies ;  I  have  guash*d 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  pray'd 
For  Madness  as  a  blessing — ^'tis  denied  me. 

tSUxiM  ^SUitffl.  —  Shakespeare, 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  Brain  :  he  bites  his  Lip  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  Temple ;  straight. 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then,  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  Breast  hanl ;  and  anon,  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  Moon ;  in  most  strange  postures 
We  haTe  seen  liim  set  himself. 

:ttental  ^gUUtf).  —  Shakespeare. 

0  VANITY  of  Sickness!  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselTes. 
Death,  haying  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible ;  and  his  Siege  is  now 
Against  the  Mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  Legions  of  strange  rantasies ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves. 

;0UntaI  ^insaiif^.  —  Shakespeare. 

CANST  thou  not  minister  to  a  Mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  Memory  a  rooted  Sorrow ; 
Kaze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  Brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  Antidote, 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufl^ 
Which  weighs  upon  the  Heart  ? 


0' 
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fRttt}^*  —  Spenser, 

SOME  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  devicefull  art 
Whether  this  Heavenly  thing  whereof  I  treat. 
To  weeten  Mercie,  be  of  Justice  part, 
Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  entreate : 
Thifl  well  I  wote,  that  sure  she  is  as  great, 
And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 
Sith  in  the  Almightie's  everlasting  seat 
She  first  was  bred,  and  bom  of  heavenlj  race, 
From  thence  poured  down  on  men  by  influence  of  Grace. 

;0Urq}«  —  Moore, 

\E  God  she  sung,  and  of  the  mild 
Attendant  Mercy,  that  beside 
His  awful  throne  for  ever  smil'd. 

Beady,  with  her  white  hand,  to  guide 
His  bolts  of  Vengeance  to  their  prey — 
That  she  might  quench  them  on  their  way ! 

iRtXtTS^*  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strain'd : 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
*Ti8  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  Monarch  better  than  his  Crown: 
His  Sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  Mercy  is  above  this  scepter^d  sway. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God*s, 
When  Mercy  seasons  Justice. 

Consider  this, — 
That,  in  the  course  of  Justice,  none  of  us 
Shoidd  see  Salvation :  we  do  pray  for  Mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  Mercy. 

fRtttj^*  —  Shakespeare, 

How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  Judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     Oh,  think  on  that, 
And  Mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 
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fSiZtX^.  —  Shaketpeare. 

'WuiT  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  Gk>cU  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  bemg  merciful : 
Sweet  Mercy  is  Nobility's  true  badge. 

;^la:tt*  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

ELEVATION  is  to  Merit  what  Dress  is  to  a  handsome 
person. 

fSittyi,  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

TH^BE  is  Merit  without  Elevation,  but  there  is  no 
Elevation  without  some  Merit. 

i^ertt.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

THE  mark  of  extraordinary  Merit  is  to  see  those  most 
envious  of  it  constrained  to  praise. 

fRztiX,  —  La  Bruyhre. 

I  AM  told  so  many  ill  tilings  of  a  man,  and  I  see  so 
few  in  him,  that  I  begin  to  suspect  he  has  a  real  but 
troublesome  Merit,  as  being  likely  to  ecUpse  that  of  others. 

^lertt*  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

THE  art  of  being  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  moderate 
abilities  wins  Esteem,  and  often  conf^s  more  Beputa- 
tion  than  real  Merit. 

iRtxiX.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Natubs  creates  Merit,  and  Fortune  brings  it  into  play. 

"SRttit*  —  Queen  Christina, 
Mebit  is  bom  with  Men ;  happy  those  with  whom  it  dies. 

iff  CtOf.  —  Goldsmith. 

THE  Little  Mind  who  loves  itself,  will  write  and  think 
with  the  vulgar ;  but  the  Great  Mind  will  be  bravely 
eccentric,  and  scorn  the  beaten  road,  &om  universal 
Benevolence. 

ff  itOr.  —  Fuller, 

HABD,  rugged,  and  dull  natures  of  youth  acquit  them- 
selves  afterwards  the  Jewells  of  the  Countrey,  and 
therefore  their  dulnesse  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if 
they  be  diligent.  That  schoolmaster  deserves  to  be 
beaten  himsdf  who  beats  Nature  in  a  boy  for  a  fault. 
And  I  question  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world 
can  make  their  parts,  which  are  naturally  sluggish,  rise 
one  minute  before  the  houre  Nature  hath  appointed. 
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fSiixiU.  —  Qallus, 

WE  in  yain  Bummon  the  Mind  to  intense  application, 
when  the  Body  is  in  a  languid  state. 

ifftntl*  —  Colton, 

IF  the  most  skilful  Musician  in  the  woHd  were  placed 
before  an  ipstrung  or  broken  instrument,  he  could 
not  produce  the  Harmony  which  ho  was  accustomed  to 
do  when  that  instrument  was  perfect ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sounds  would  be  discordant :  and  yet  it  would 
be  manifestly  most  illogical  to  conclude,  from  such  an 
effect,  that  the  powers  of  the  Musician  were  impaired, 
since  they  merely  appeared  to  be  so  from  the  imperfection 
of  the  instrument.  Now  what  the  instrument  is  to  the 
Musician,  the  Brain  may  be  to  the  Mind,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contraiy ;  and  to  pursue  the  figure,  as  the 
Musician  has  an  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  in- 
strument,  so  the  Mind  may  have  an  existence  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Brain ;  for  in  truth  we  liaye  no  proof 
whatever  of  Mind  being  a  property  dependent  upon  any 
arrangement  of  Matter.  We  perceiye,  indeed,  the  pro- 
perties of  Matter  wonderfully  modified  in  the  various 
things  of  the  Universe,  which  strike  our  senses  with  the 
force  of  their  Sublimity  or  Beauty ;  but  in  all  these  we 
recognise  certain  radical  and  common  properties,  that 
bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  those  mysterious  capacities 
of  Thought  and  of  Feeling,  referable  to  that  something 
which,  to  designate  and  distinguish  from  Matter,  we  term 
Mind.  In  this  way,  I  conceive,  the  Common  Sense  of 
Mankind  has  made  the  distinction  which  every  where 
obtains  between  Mind  and  Matter ;  for  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  the  essence  of  Mind  may  be  distinct  from 
the  essence  of  Matter,  as  the  operations  of  the  one  are  so 
distinct  from  the  properties  of  the  other.  But  when  we 
say  that  Mind  is  immaterial,  we  only  mean  that  it  has 
not  the  properties  of  Matter ;  for  the  consciousness  which 
informs  us  of  the  operations,  does  not  reveal  the  abstract 
nature  of  Mind,  neither  do  the  properties  reveal  the 
essence  of  Matter. 

iflStnlr.  —  Anon, 

THE  blessing  of  an  active  Mind,  when  it  is  in  good 
condition,  is,  that  it  not  only  employs  itself^  but  is 
almost  sure  to  be  the  means  of  giving  wholesome  Employ- 
ment to  others. 
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iff  tltlr.  —  NavalU. 

AOEBTAIN  degree  of  solitude  seems  necessary  to  the 
full  growth  and  spread  of  the  liighest  Mmd;  and 
therefore  must  a  very  extensive  Intercourse  with  Men 
stifle  many  a  holy  germ,  and  scare  away  the  gods,  who 
shun  the  restless  tumult  of  noisy  Companies  and  the 
discussion  of  petty  Interests. 

ff  CtUf.  —  Coiton: 

WE  may  also  doubt  about  the  existence  of  Matter,  as 
learnedly  and  as  long  as  we  please,  as  some  have 
done  before  us,  and  yet  we  shall  not  estabUsh  the  existence 
of  Matter  by  any  such  dubitations  ;  but  the  moment  we 
begin  to  doubt  about  the  existence  of  Mind,  the  very  act 
of  doubting  proves  it. 

ff  mil*  —  La  Moohefoucauld. 

INTBEPIDITY  is  an  extraordinary  strength  of  Mind, 
which  raises  it  above  the  troubles,  the  cusorders,  and 
the  emotions,  which  the  sight  of  great  perils  is  calculated 
to  excite;  it  is  by  this  strength  that  Heroes  maintain 
tliemselvee  in  a  tranquil  state  of  Mind,  and  preserve  the 
free  use  of  their  Beason  under  the  most  surprising  and 
terrible  circumstances. 

ff  tnlr*  —  Terence, 

NO  man  was  ever  so  completely  sfilled  in  the  conduct 
of  Life,  as  not  to  receive  new  information  from  Aee 
and  Experience ;  insomuch  that  we  find  ourselves  really 
ignorant  of  what  we  thought  we  imderstood,  and  see  cause 
to  reject  what  we  fancied  our  truest  Interest. 

ff  Ititr.  —  La  Bruyhre, 

THE  Mind,  like  all  other  things,  will  become  impaired ; 
the  Sciences  are  its  food;  they  nourish,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  consume  it. 

ff  t'nlr.  —  Bcibo, 

As  it  is  in  himself  alone  that  Man  can  find  true  and 
enduring  Happiness,  so  in  liimself  alone  can  he  find 
true  and  efficient  Consolation  in  Misfortune. 

Cl)e  ff  tlltr*  —  Shaketpeare, 

'Tis  but  a  base  ignoble  Mind, 

That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  Bird  can  soar. 
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SSHixOi*  —  Swift. 
A  WISE  Man  is  noTor  less  alone  than  when  he  is  alone. 

fHttitr.  —  Seneca, 

AS  the  Soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive without  Culture,  so  the  Mind  without  Culti- 
vation con  never  produce  good  Fruit. 

fSlttitr.  —  lord  Chesterfield. 

FKIYOLOUS  Curiosity  about  trifles,  and  laborious 
attention  to  Uttle  objects  which  neither  require  nor 
deserve  a  moment's  thought,  lower  a  Man,  who  from 
thence  is  thought  (and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of  greater 
Matters.  Cardinal  de  Hetz  very  sagaciously  marked  out 
Cardinal  Chigi  for  a  little  Mind,  from  the  moment  he  told 
him  that  he  had  wrote  three  years  with  the  same  Pen, 
and  that  it  was  an  excellent  good  one  still. 

iWlinlr*  —  Seneca. 

TO  see  it  man  fearless  in  Dangers,  untainted  with  Lusts, 
happy  in  Adversity,  composed  in  a  tumult,  and  laugh- 
ing at  all  those  things  which  are  generally  either  coveted 
or  feared,  all  men  must  acknowledge  that  this  can  be 
nothing  else  but  a  beam  of  Divini^  that  influences  a 
mortal  body. 

ilHttitr.  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

TTTE  find  means  to  cure  Folly,  but  none  to  reclaim  a 
YY    distorted  Mind. 

fSUxCa.  —  Pope. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  no  wrong  observation,  that  persons  of 
Q^enius,  and  those  who  are  most  capable  of  Art,  are 
always  most  fond  of  Kature :  as  such  are  chiefly  Bensible^ 
that  all  Art  consists  in  the  imitation  and  study  of  Nature. 
On  the  contrary,  people  of  the  common  level  of  under- 
standing are  principally  deUehted  with  the  little  niceties 
and  fantastical  operations  of  Art,  and  constantly  think 
that  finest  which  is  least  natural. 

iWltnlr.  —  Fuller. 

IF  thou  desirest  Ease,  in  the  first  place  take  care  of  the 
Ease  of  thy  Mind ;  for  that  will  make  all  other  sufier* 
ings  easy :  But  nothing  can  support  a  Man  whose  Mind  is 
wounded. 
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'SBiixCfS*  —  Shakespeare, 

Tis  the  Mind  that  makes  the  Body  rich ; 
And  as  the  Sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  Honour  peereth  m  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  Jay  more  precious  than  the  Lark, 
Because  his  Feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  Adder  better  than  the  Eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 

fRixCti.  —  Chldsmith, 

A  MIND  too  yigorous  and  aetiTe  serves  only  to  consume 
the  Body  to  which  it  is  joined,  as  the  richest  Jewels 
are  soonest  found  to  wear  their  settings. 

iff  ttitr*  —  Shakespeare. 

FOR  Nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  Thews  and  Bulk ;  but  as  this  Temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  Mind  and  Soul 
Grows  wide  withal. 

ff  uitf*  —  Byron. 

^rniS  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  Mind 

X  Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  little  dog  wiU  lead  the  blind. 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection. 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; — 

Such  is  the  way  of  your  Gi^t  Men  o'er  little. 

ff  tntt.  —  CoUon, 

HE  that  has  no  resources  of  Mind,  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  he  who  is  in  want  of  necessaries  for  the  Body ; 
and  to  be  obUged  to  beg  our  daily  Happiness  from  others, 
bespeaks  a  more  lamentable  poverty  than  that  of  him  who 
begs  his  daily  bread. 

C5«  ff  ttitr.  —  Anon. 

A  WEAK  Mind  sinks  under  Prosperity,  as  well  as 
under  Adversity.  A  strong  and  deep  Mind  has  two 
higliest  tides, — ^when  the  Moon  is  at  the  full,  and  when 
there  is  no  Moon. 

C5«  Minti.  —  Young. 
A  SotTL  without  Reflection,  like  a  Pile 
Without  Inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs. 
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JHmlf*  —  Ooldsmith, 

"FlOB.  just  Experience  tells,  in  ev'ry  soil, 

Jl    That  those  who  think  must  gOTem  those  that  toil ; 

And  all  that  Freedom's  liighest  aims  can  reach 

Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 

IRintr.  —  Young, 

OuB  outward  act,  indeed,  admits  restraint, 
'Tis  not  in  things  o'er  Thought  to  domineer ; 
Guard  well  thy  Thoughts :   our  Thoughts  are  heard  in 
Heaven. 

S0i\xCS,  —  Cicero, 

WHATEVER  that  be  ^hich  thinjts,  which  under- 
stands, which  wills,  which  acts,  it  is  something 
celestial  and  Divine;  and,  upon  tliat  account,  must 
necessarily  be  et«mal. 

fSiixCa.  —  Brown, 

THERE  is  a  Babble  amongst  the  Gentry,  as  well  as 
the  Commonalty,  a  sort  of  plebeian  heads,  whose 
fancv  moves  with  the  same  wheel  ivs  these  men — in  the 
same  level  with  mechanics;  though  their  Fortunes  do 
somewhat  gild  their  Infirmities,  and  their  Purses  com- 
pound for  their  Follies. 

fEintt  CHfncUlttbatelr.  —  Shakespeare, 

'Tis  an  imweeded  Ghtrden, 
That  grows  to  Seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely. 

fHtliant^rop^.  —  Byron. 

WARPED  by  the  world  to  Disappointment's  school, 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  curs' d  those  Virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray*  d  him  still  j 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men. 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Feared,  shunn'd,  belied,  ere  Youth  had  lost  her  foroe^ 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  Remorse, 
And  thought  the  voice  of  Wrath  a  sacred  call. 
To  pay  the  Injuries  of  some  on  all. 
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iBiiinM.  —  Chiton. 

SMALL  Miseries,  like  small  Debts,  hit  us  in  so  maay 
places,  and  meet  us  at  so  many  turns  and  comers,  that 
what  they  want  in  weight,  they  make  up  in  number,  and 
render  it  less  hazardous  to  stand  the  fire  of  one  Cannon 
Ball,  than  a  Volley  composed  of  such  a  shower  of  Bullets. 

iflftuteruit.  —  Greville. 

IT  is  often  better  to  hare  a  great  deal  of  Harm  happen 
to  one  than  a  little:   a  great  deal  may  rouse  you  to 
remove,  what  a  UtUe  will  oidy  accustom  you  to  endure. 

Sivittiti.  —  Shakeipeare. 

MEN'S  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  thinss, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.    *&  even  so ; 
For  let  our  Finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  Pain. 

iflftuferM.  —  Plutarch. 

AS  small  letters  hurt  the  Sight,  so  do  small  matters  him 
that  is  too  milch  intent  upon  them :  they  vex  and 
stir  up  Anger,  which  begets  an  evil  habit  m  him  in 
reference  to  greater  Affairs. 

iSLHtX^.  —  Shakespeare. 

FAicnrs  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  Oppression  starreth  in  thy  eyes. 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  Miseiy, 
The  world  is  not  thy  Friend,  nor  the  world's  law. 

MisifavUxm.  —  Addison. 

A  Soul  exasperated  in  Uls,  falls  out 
•With  every  tning,  its  Friend,  itselfl 

iff  UitartUtUlt.  —  Joanna  Baillie. 

Those  who  bear  Misfortunes  over  meekly 
Do  but  persuade  mankind  that  they  and  Want 
Are  all  too  fitly  match'd  to  be  disjoin' d. 
And  so  to  it  thev  leave  them. 

fRviinxtiiXLt.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 
TITE  have  all  of  us  sufficient  Fortitude  to  bear  the  I^Iis* 
fV   fortunes  of  others. 

;8ai^XartUl«.  —  Shdketpeare. 
Sick  m  the  World^s  regard,  wretched  and  low. 
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fR\iiOXt\im*  —  Shakespeare. 

THOU  wert  better  in  thy  Graye  than  to  answer  ^th 
thy  uncovered  body  tins  extremity  of  the  Skies. — ^Is 
Man  no  more  than  this  ?  Consider  him  well :  Thou  owest 
the  Worm  no  silk,  the  Beast  no  hide,  the  Sheep  no  wool, 
tlie  Cat  no  perfume :  unaccommodated  Man  is  uo  more 
but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art. 

d^ue^farttme*  —  Shakespeare. 

My  May  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf : 
And  that  wliich  -should  accompany  old  Age, 
As  Honour,  Love,  Obedience,  troops  of  Friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep.  Mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 

ilHilitDrtime.  —  Shakespeare. 

A  HOST  poor  man,  made  tame  by  Fortune's  blows ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  Sorrovfs, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  Pity. 

MtitOVtnm*  —  Shakespeare. 

Myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  Confectionary, 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  \ncn 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  Oak,  have  with  one  Winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  Storm  that  blows. 

Mi^fOXtUnt*  —  Shakespeare. 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  Storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  Friends. 

SSHifartnnt.  —  Mallet. 

Who  hath  not  known  HL-fbrtune,  never  knew 
Himself,  or  his  own  Virtue. 

ilEtlifartune.  —  Shakespeare. 

WHAT,  are  my  doors  opposed  agtiinst  my  passage? 
Have  I  been  ever  fr«e,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  i-etentive  Enemy,  my  Gbol  ? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  Mankind,  show  me  an  iron  Heart  ? 
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;ff  Uttortttne.  —  Shakespeare. 

To  some  kind  of  men, 
Their  graces  serre  them  but  as  enemies. — 
O,  what  a  World  is  this,  when  what  is  aomely 
Envenoms  him  tliat  bears  it ! 

;WtJi{larttmr,  —  Shakespeare. 

^rillS  certain  Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  Fortune,  , 
JL   Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  Wliat  tihe  declined  h, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  ejes  of  otliers. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  Butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealj  wings,  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  Man, 
Hath  any  Honour ;  but  honour  for  those  Honoura 
That  are  without  him,  as  Place,  Siches,  Favour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  Merit : 
Which  when  thej  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  Love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  alippery  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall. 

iflftuttdttUlU.  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  SICE  to  Death : 
My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  Burden. 

fSLiMfaxUxnt*  —  From  the  JB^reneh. 

MISFOBTUNES  iire,  m  Morals,  what  bitters  are  in 
medicine :  each  is  at  first  disagreeable ;  but  as  the 
bitters  act  as  corroborants  to  the  stomach,  so  Adversity 
chastens  and  ameliorates  the  disposition. 

iff  UJfiarttttUif.  —  From  the  French, 

IT  is  much  better  to  endeavour  to  forget  one's  Miafor^ 
tunes,  than  to  speak  often  of  tliem. 

iffiViUSU*  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  WHO  shall  believe, 
But  you  misuse  the  Beverence  of  your  place ; 
Employ  Ihe  countenance  and  Grace  of  Heaven, 
As  a  fiadse  &vourite  doth  his  Prince's  name^ 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ? 

€%e  ffUsb*  —  Drydm. 

THxScum 
That  rises  upmost,  when  Uie  Nation  boilt« 
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fSitititXKiiXMU  —  Shakespeare, 

THEY  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  thej 
that  starve  \frith  nothing.  It  is  no  mean  Happiness, 
therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean :  Superfluity  comes 
sooner  by  white  h/drs,  but  Competency  lives  longer. 

:9Ultra:att0n*  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

MODERATION  is  like  Temperance :  we  shoxold  wish 
to  eat  more,  but  are  afraid  of  injuring  our  health. 

fSixitit^iTi.  —  Steele, 

A  MODEST  person  seldom  fjEuls  to  gain  the  G^oodwill 
of  those  he  converses  with,  because  nobody  envies  f^ 
man  who  does  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  himself. 

fSUitStit^.  —  Toun^, 

That  modest  Grace  subdu*d  my  soul. 
That  chastity  of  look  which  seems  to  hang 
A  veil  of  purest  light  o'er  all  her  Beauties. 

i^Otr^tjl*  —  Shakespeare. 

ASK,  that  I  might  waken  Beverenoe, 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush. 

Modest  as  -Morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 

The  youthful  FhcBDus. 

fiUitStlit}}.  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unveil  her  beauty  to  the  Moon :. 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  i 
•The  canker  galls  the  in&nts  of  the  Spring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed ; 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  Youth, 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then :  best  Safety  lies  in  Fear. 

^aUc^tp.  -—  SlMkeifpeaa-e. 

A  MAIDES*  never  bold  f 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  ^uiet,  that  hsK  motion 
Blushed  at  herself.. 

Mo^titQ.  —  Hughes. 

MEBE  Baslifulness  without  Merit  is  awkward;  and 
Merit  without  Modesty  insolent.    But  Modest  Merit 
has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance. 
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fSMtitQ*  —  I/O  Bruy^, 

MODESTY  is  to  Merit  as  Shades  to  Figures  in  a 
Picture ;  gxying  it  Strength  and  Beaufy. 

fSMeitigi*  —  Addison. 

A  JUST  and  reasonable  Modesty  does  not  only  recom- 
mend Moqaenoe,  but  sets  oiF  erery  great  talent  which 
a  man  can  be  possessed  of:  it  heightens  all  the  Virtues 
which  it  accompanies;  like  the  Shades  in  Paintinffs,  it 
raises  and  rounds  erery  Figure,  and  makes  the  ccSours 
more  beautiful,  though  not  so  glaring  as  they  would  be 
without* 

fSMMQ*  —  Baxter. 

YOU  little  know  what  you  have  done,  when  you  have 
first  broke  the  bounds  of  Modesty;  you  have  set 
rthe  door  of  your  fancy  to  the  Devu,  so  that  he  can, 
st  at  his  pleasure  erer  after,  represent  the  same  sinful 
pleasure  to  you  anew :  he  hath  now  access  to  your  fimcy 
to  stir  up  lustful  Thoughts  and  Desires,  so  that  when  you 
should  t^ink  of  your  calling,  or  of  your  Gk>d,  or  of  your 
soul,  your  thoughts  will  be  worse  than  swinish,  upon  the 
filth  mat  is  not  fit  to  be  named.  If  the  Devil  here  get  in 
a  foot,  he  will  not  easily  be  got  out. 

REMEMBER  that  Money  is  of  a  prolific,  generating 
nature.  Money  can  beget  Money,  and  its  offspring 
can  beget  more,  ana  so  on.  Five  shilmigs  turned  is  six : 
turned  again  it  is  seven  and  thre«)ence ;  and  so  on  till  it 
becomee  a  Hundred  Pounds.  The  more  there  is  of  it, 
the  more  it  produces  erery  turning,  so  that  the  profits 
rise  quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  kills  a  breeding  Sow, 
destroys  all  her  Offspring  to  the  thousandth  generation. 
He  that  murders  a  Grown,  deshtyys  all  that  it  might  have 
produced,  even  Scores  of  Pounds 

MamjSi.  —  CoUon. 

To  cure  us  of  our  Immoderate  Love  of  Qidu,  we  should 
seriously  consider  how  many  goods  there  are  that 
Money  wiU  not  purchase,  and  these  the  best ;  and  how 
many  Syils  there  are  that  Money  will  not  remedy,  and 
these  the  worst. 

fSlamigi.  —  Bouh<mr». 

Momnr  is  a  good  Servant,  but  a  dangerous  Master, 

B  B 
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iffmus  jam  Zixat.  —  Johauon. 

MONET  and  Time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  of  Life^ 
and  the  nnhappiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have 
more  of  either  than  they  know  how  to  use. 

Marnli*  —  CoUon. 

THERE  are  two  principles  of  established  acoeptanoe  in 
Morals ;  first,  that  Sdf-interest  is  the  main-spring  of 
all  our  actioxis,  and,  secondly,  that  Utiliiy  is  the  teat  of 
their  value.     Now  there  are  some  cases  where  these 
maxims  are  not  tenable,  because  they  are  not  true ;  for 
some  of  the  noblest  energies  of  Gratitude,  of  Affection,  of 
Courage,  and  of  Benevolence,  are  not  resolvable  into  the 
first.    If  it  be  said  indeed  that  these  estimable  qualities 
may  after  all  be  traced  to  Self-interest^  because  all  the 
duties  that  flow  from  them  are  a  source  of  the  highest 
Q-ratification  to  those  that  perform  them ;  this  I  preauma 
savours  rather  too  much  of  an  identical  proposition,  and 
is  only  a  round-about  mode  of  informing  us  that  virtuous 
men  wiU  act  virtuously.    Take  care  of  Number  One,  says 
the  worldling,  and  the  Christian  says  so  too ;  for  he  has 
taken  the  best  care  of  Number  One^  who  takes  care  that 
Number  One  shall  go  to  Heaven :  that  blessed  place  is 
full  of  those  same  selfish  beings  who  by  having  constantly 
done  good  to  others,  have  as  constantly  gratified  them- 
selves.    I  humbly  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  is  much 
nearer  the  Truth  to  say  that  all  men  have  an  Interest  in 
being  good,  than  that  all  men  are  good  from  Interest.    As 
to  the  standard  of  Utility,  this  is  a  mode  of  examining 
human  actions  that  looks  too  much  to  the  event;   for 
there  are  occasions  where  a  man  may  effect  the  greatest 
General  Good  by  the  smallest  Individual  Sacrifice,  and 
there  are  others  where  he  may  make  the  greatest  In- 
dividual Sacrifice^  and  yet  produce  but  Httle  General 
Good.    If  indeed  the  Moral  Philosopher  is  determined  to 
do  all  his  work  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
tools,  and  would  wish  to  cope  with  the  Natural  Pmlo- 
sopher,  who  has  explained  such  wonders  from  the  two 
simple  causes  of  Impulse  and  of  Ghavity,  in  this  case  he 
must  look  out  for  maxiniH  as  universal  as  those  occasions 
to  which  he  would  apply  them.    Perhaps  he  might  beein 
b^  affirming  with  me  that — men  are  the  same,  and  wis 
-vnll  naturaUy  lead  him  to  another  conclusion,  that  if  men 
are  the  aame^  they  can  have  but  one  common  prinoipla  ol 
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action,  the  Attamment  of  apparent  Good;  those  two 
simple  truisms  contain  the  whole  of  my  Philosophy,  and 
as  mey  have  not  been  worn  out  in  the  performance  of  one 
undertaking,  I  trust  they  will  not  £Edl  me  in  the  execution 
of  another. 

ASomtng.  —  Shakespeare, 

HOW  bloodily  the  Sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill !  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

The  southern  Wind 
Both  play  the  Trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretells  a  Tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

fBinxxm%.  —  MUton. 

'OW  the  bright  Morning-star,  Bay's  harbinger. 
Gomes  dancing  firom  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  Cowslip,  and  the  pale  Primrose. 

laming.  —  %roii. 

BUT  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  Heayens,  and  life  on  Eartii ; 
Flowers  in  the  YaUey,  splendour  in  the  Beam, 
Healtii  on  the  Ghde^  and  freshness  in  the  Stream. 

fSlaxnixlQ.  —  Beattie. 

BUT  who  the  melodies  of  Mom  can  tell  ? 
The  wild  Brook  babbling  down  the  mountain's  side ; 
The  lowing  Herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  Bell  $ 
The  Pipe  of  early  Shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  vall^ ;  edioiug  feur  and  wide 
The  clamorous  Horn  along  the  cUffs  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  Ocean  tide ; 
The  Hum  of  Bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  Love, 
And  the  full  Choir  that  wakes  the  universal  Grove. 

fSUxminQ.  —  Dtyden. 

THE  Morning  Lark,  the  messenger  of  Day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  Morning  gray. 
And  soon  the  Sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright 
That  all  th'  horizon  laufh'd  to  see  the  joyous  sight) 
He  with  his  tepid  ra^s  Sa.e  Eose  renews. 
And  licks  the  droopmg  leaves,  and  dries  the  Bews» 
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fSiattixn^.  —  Scott, 

TXTHAT  TariouB  scenes,  and,  O !  what  scenes  of  Woe, 
V  Y   Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  straggling  beam ! 
The  fevered  Patient,  nrom  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospitab  oeholds  it  stream ; 
The  rained  Maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  Debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 
The  LoYe-lom  wretch  starts  m>m  tormenting  dr^am ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale^ 
Trims  her  sick  Inf&nt's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble  waiL 

THE  Mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  Mom, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheeks  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playf al  Scorn, 
And  liyin^  as  if  Earth  contain*d  no  tomb, — 
And  glowmg  into  Day. 

Motninu*  —  3iUtan. 

Awake 
My  fieurest,  my  esi>ous*d,  my  latest  found, 
Heay'n's  last  best  GKft,  my  erer  now  delight, 
Awake ;  the  Morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
CSalls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  Myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  Nature  paints  her  coloiurs,  how  the  Bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom. 

"hlTEN  possessine  minds  which  are  morose,  solemn,  and 
lYX  inflexible,  enjoy,  in  general,  a  greater  share  of  Dignity 
than  of  Happiness. 

MOtibd.  —  La  Itochrfoueauld. 

TT7E  should  often  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
fV   most  brilliant  Actions,  if  the  world  could  see  the 
Motives  from  which  they  spring. 

Cl^e  iffauntxln  9ir.  —  Syron. 

Oh  !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  Mountain  Air, 

And  Life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

W)t  iff  ultituHe.  —  Colton. 

THE  Mob  is  a  monster  with  the  hands  of  Briareus,  but 
the  head  of  Polyphemus,  strong  to  execute,  but  blind 
to  perceive. 
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d^e  iff  ttltttttlrf .  —  Cowpw. 

SOME  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car 
To  gaze  in  's  eyes  and  bless  him.    Maidens  wave 
Their  *kerchie&,  and  old  Women  weep  for  joy ; 
While  others  not  so  satisfied  unhorse 
The  gilded  Equipage,  and  turning  loose 
His  Steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  desenre. 

^t  ff  ttlttttllre.  —  Shakespeare. 

TovB  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,*  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  EYiL    He  that  depends 
Upon  your  fiTOurs,  swims  with  fins  of  Lead, 
And  hews  down  Oaks  with  Bushes.    Hang  ye  \  Trust  yef 
With  erery  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  mm  noble^  that  was  now  your  hate^ 
Him  Tile,  that  was  your  Ckurland. 

W^t  ff  Utttttlttf  •  —  Cowper, 

OH,  Popular  Applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ? 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  ne^ 
Of  all  their  Caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 
But  swell*d  into  a  gust — who  then,  alas ! 
With  all  his  Canyas  set,  and  inexpert 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  Power  ? 

tS^e  ff  uUtttltte.  —  Dryden, 

THE  Babble  gainer  round  the  Man  of  Kews, 
And  listen  with  their  mouths  wide  open ;  some 
TeU,  some  hear,  some  judge  of  News,  some  make  it. 
And  he  that  Ues  most  loud,  is  most  beUeved. 

^t  Mviftitv^t*  —  Colton. 

r)  is  an  easy  and  a  vulgar  thing  to  please  the  Mob,  and 
not  a  very  arduous  task  to  astonish  them ;  but  essen- 
tially to  benefit  and  to  improve  them,  is  a  work  fraught 
with  Difficulty,  and  teeming  with  Danger. 

W^t  ff  uUitutre.  — -  Shakespeare, 

LOOK,  as  I  blow  this  Feather  firom  my  hxx^ 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 
Obeying  with  my  Wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  bv  the  greater  Ghist ; 
Such  is  the  likeness  of  you  Common  Men. 
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Cn^e  iff uUftttlre.  —  Shakespeare, 

I  WILL  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barharous  Multitude. 

Q^e  iff ultltutrf.  —  ShaJcespeare, 

OvB  slippery  Peoxjle, 
Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  Deserver, 
Till  his  deserts  are  passed. 

^t  iff  uUttutre*  —  CoUon, 

THE  Mob,  like  the  Ocean,  is  very  seldom  agitated, 
without  some  cause  superior  and  exterior  to  itself; 
but  (to  continue  the  simile)  both  are  capable  of  doing  the 
greatest  Mischief,  after  the  cause  which  first  set  them  in 
motion  has  ceased  to  act. 

C8<  ff  ttltttltlre.  —  Shakespeare, 

"What  would  you  have,  you  Curs, 
That  like  nor  Peace,  nor  War?  the  one  affinghts  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  liions,  finds  you  Hares ; 
Where  foxes,  G^ese :  you  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  Ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  Sun. 

Cn^e  ff  ultitttlre.  —  MiUon, 

^BJJ£  is  the  People  but  a  Herd  confus'd, 
A  miscellaneouB  Babble,  who  extol 
Things  Yulgar,  and,  well  weighed,  scarce  worth  the  praise  ? 
HiOT  praise,  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what. 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other  $ 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll*d. 
To  liye  upon  their  Tongues,  aud  be  their  talk. 
Of  whom  to  be  disprais'd  were  no  small  Praise  ? 

^t  ff  Ultttulre*  —  Shakespeare, 

YoiT  have  many  Enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  the  Tillage  Ours, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 

C^e  iff  Ultitulre.  —  Ma:ckenzie, 

MANKIND  in  the  gross  is  a  Gaping  Monster,  that 
lores  to  be  deceived,  and  has  seldom  been  disap- 
pointed* 
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Cn^e  iff  ttttitllUe*  —  ThomBOiu 

Inconstaitt,  blind, 
Deserting  Eriends  at  need,  and  dup*d  by  Foes  j 
Iioud  and  seditious,  when  a  Chief  inspired 
Their  headlong  fuiy,  but,  of  him  deprived. 
Already  Slaves  that  Hok'd  the  scourging  hand. 

d^f  ff  UttittitTf  •  —  Joawna  BaiUie. 

9rpiS  ever  thus  :  Indulgence  spoils  the  base: 

X  "Raiwing  up  Piide,  and  lawless  Turbulence^ 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  Marsh 
When  Morning  shines  upon  it. 

^ffurtrnr.  —  Shakespeare, 

Bbyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  Mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  Death, 
Art  thou  damn'd. 

iff ttrmurttig.  —  CoUan, 

'XjTU'KMJJB,  at  nothing :  if  our  ills  are  reparable^  it  is 
lYX  imgrateful ;  if  rem^liless,  it  is  vain. 

ff ttJ$i(«  —  Shakespeare. 

DO  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighii^  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  Blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  Trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  Music  touch  their  ears, 
Tou  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze^ 
By  the  sweet  power  of  Music  :  Theretore,  the  poet 
Did  feign,  that  Orpheus  drew  Trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  foil  of  rage^ 
But  Music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  Music  in  liimself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  Concord  of  sweet  Sounds, 
Is  fit  for  Treasons,  stratagems,  and  s^ioils ; 
The  motions  of  his  Spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  afiections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

iff  Ul^tr.  —  Collins. 

Music,  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid ! 
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iff  UltiC.  —  OreviUe. 

AGtOOD  ear  for  Music,  and  a  taste  for  Music  are  two 
very  different  things  which  are  often  confounded: 
and  BO  is  comprehending  and  enjoying  every  object  of 
Sense  and  Sentiment. 

ifSLuiit,  —  Shakespeare. 

TIITHEN  griping  Grief  the  Heart  doth  wound, 
Vf    And  doleful  Bumps  the  Mind  oppress, 
T\[iBn  Music,  with  her  suver  sound, 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress. 

ff ttJftC.  —  Montgomery. 

Thsough  eiTery  pulse  the  Music  stolen 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  Soul, 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  Breast  the  imprison'd  sigh, 
And  kindled  rapture  in  the  coldest  Eye. 

fBtviiit,  —  Pope. 

iT  Music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low : 
*     If  in  the  brenst  tummtuous  joys  arise^ 
Music  her  soft  assuasive  voice  applies  $ 

Or,  when  the  Soul  is  press*d  with  cares, 

Exalts  her  in  enliy'ning  airs. 
Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  Lover^s  wounds : 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed, 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wiJces, 

Listening  Envy  drops  her  snakes ; 
Intestine  War  no  more  our  passions  wage. 
And  giddy  Factions  hear  away  their  rage. 

ff  U)${C  •—  Seattle. 

IS  there  a  Heart  that  Music  cannot  melt  ? 
Alas !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ? 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  Solitude  and  Melancholy  bom ! 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page ;  or  mourn. 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  di]%  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  Fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton  Swine. 
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MUSIC !— oh !  how  fiunt,  how  weak, 
Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  Feeling  eyer  speak, 

When  thon  can*st  breathe  her  Soul  so  well  ? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Loye*s  are  ev*n  more  fidse  than  they ; 
Oh !  'tis  only  Music's  strain 
Gan  Bwoeuy  soothe,  and  not  betray ! 

ifftUTit*  —  Moore. 

FOB  mine  is  the  Lay  that  lightly  floats. 
And  mine  ore  the  mnimnring  dying  notes. 
That  fiUl  as  soft  as  Snow  on  the  sea, 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going, 

Befines  the  Bosom  it  trembles  through. 
As  the  musk-wind,  oyer  the  waters  blowing, 
Buffles  the  waye,  but  sweetens  it  too ! 

fSiyxtit*  —  Shakespeare. 

PBEFOSTEBOUS  ass !  that  nerer  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  Music  was  ordained ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  Fain  ? 

tSivAit*  —  Shakespeare, 

This  Music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  Fury,  and  my  Fassion, 
With  its  sweet  Air. 

iffSltters*  —  Chesterfield, 

A  Proper  Secrecy  is  the  only  Mystery  of  able  Men ; 
Mystery  is  the  only  Secrecy  of  weak  and  cunning 
ones. 

fSL'QiterjSi*  —  Colton. 

Mtbteby  magnifies  Danger,  as  a  fog  the  Sun. 

SSLfSlAtxqji*  —  Tom  Brown. 

CONSIDEB  that  the  trade  of  a  yintner  is  a  perfect 
Mystery  (for  that  is  the  term  the  law  bestows  on  it)  ; 
now,  as  all  Mysteries  in  the  world  are  wholly  supported 
by  hard  and  unintelligible  terms,  so  you  must  take  care 
to  christen  your  Wines  by  some  hard  names,  the  further 
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fetched  so  much  the  better ;  and  this  policy  will  serre  to 
recommend  the  most  execrable  stuff  in  all  your  cellar.  A 
plausible  name  to  an  indifferent  Wine  is  what  a  gaudy 
title  is  to  a  Fop,  or  fine  clothes  to  a  Woman :  it  h^ps  to 
conceal  the  defects  it  has,  and  bespeaks  the  world  in  its 
£ftYour.  Men  naturally  loye  to  be  cheated,  and  provided 
the  imposition  is  not  too  bare-fiiced,  will  meet  you  half* 
way  with  all  their  hearts.  ' 

$arraf»  ;Wtntr.  —  Addison. 

AMATST  who  has  been  brought  up  among  Books,  and 
is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  yery  indifferent 
companion,  and  what  we  call  a  Pedant.  But  we  should 
enlarge  the  title,  and  giye  it  to  every  one  that  does  not 
know  how  to  think  out  of  his  Profession  and  particular 
way  of  life. 

j^ortait)  i^ttUr.  —  La  Brt^hre, 

SHOBT-SIdHTEB  people,— I  mean  such  who  have 
but  narrow  Conceptions,  never  extended  beyond  their 
own  little  sphere, — cannot  comprehend  that  universality 
of  Talents  which  is  sometimes  observable  in  one  person. 
They  allow  no  soliditr  in  whatever  is  agreeable :  or  when 
they  see  in  any  one  tne  graces  of  the  Body,  activity,  sup* 
pleness  and  dexterify,  they  conclude  he  wants  the  endow* 
ments  of  the  Mind,  Judgment,  Prudence,  and  Perspicacity. 
Let  History  say  what  it  will,  they  will  not  believe  that 
Socrates  ever  danced. 

dTon  0f  ^tOtUf.  --  Bacon. 

IN  the  Touth  of  a  state.  Arms  do  flourish;  m  the 
Middle  Age  of  a  state.  Learning!  and  then  both  of 
them  together  for  a  time :  in  the  Declining  Age  of  a  state, 
Mechai3u»l  Arts  and  Merchandise. 

JTaH  Iff  $atian)$*  —  Byron. 

THEBE  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ; 
*Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  G-loiy — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  Yioe^  Corruption — Barbarism  at  last. 
And  BUstory,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  but  one  page. 

Mature.  —  MUon. 

In  contemplation  of  created  things 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God. 
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Ipoture.  —  Toumg. 

LOOK  Kature  through,  'tis  rerolutioii  all ; 
All  change;  no  Death.  Day  follows  Night ;  and  Night 
The  dying  Day ;  Stars  liae,  and  set,  and  rise ; 
Earth  takes  th*  example.    See,  the  Summer  gay, 
With  her  green  chaplet,  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Droops  into  pallid  Autumn :  Winter  grey, 
Homd  with  m)st,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 
Blows  Autumn,  and  his  golden  fruits,  away : 
Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soft  Spring,  with  breath 
Favonian,  from  warm  ohambers  of  the  south, 
Becalls  the  first.     All,  to  reflourish,  fades ; 
As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  reascend. 
Emblems  of  Man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

ftxAviXt*  —  Shakespeare. 

HATH  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  Pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  Court  P 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  Season's  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  Winter^s  wind ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile^  and  say, — 
This  is  no  flattery ;  these  are  Counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
And  this  our  fife,  exempt  from  public  haunt,' 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  Brooks, 
Sermons  in  Stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling. 

0atUKt*  —  Thomson. 

Who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  P    Can  Tmagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  P 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  ? 

NATUBE!  Ghreat  Parent !  whose  unceasing  liand 
Bolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
How  mighty,  how  majestic  are  thy  works ! 
With  wbat  a  pleasing  Dread  they  swell  the  soul  I 
That  sees  astonish'd !  and  astouish'd  sings ! 


N- 
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Mature*  —  Young. 

Who  liyes  to  Nature,  rarely  can  be  poor ; 
Who  liyes  to  Fancy  never  can  be  ricn. 

$ature«  —  Byron, 

'OT  yainlj  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  Altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth — o'er  g&zing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwaU'd  Q^mple^  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  Human  Hands.    Cpme,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Gk>th  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship.  Earth  and  Air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer ! 

Mature.  —  Byron, 

LIVE  not  the  Stars  and  Mountains  ?     Are  the  waves 
Without  a  Spirit?    Are  the  drooping  caves 
Without  a  feehng  in  their  silent  Tears  P 
No,  No ; — they  woo  and  dasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  Soul  in  the  great  shore. 

fiaiyxtt*  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  Earth,  that's  Nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  burying  Q-rave,  that  is  her  womb : 
And  firom  her  womb,  children  of  divers  kind. 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  Bosom  find ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

$atute«  —  Byron, 

WHEBE  rose  the  Mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends; 
Where  roU'd  the  Ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  dime  extends, 
He  had  the  Passion  and  the  power  to  roam : 
The  Desert,  Forest,  Cavern,  Breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tone 
Of  his  land's  Tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

Ipature*  —  Cowper, 

SoBNES  must  be  beautiful  which  daily  view'd 
Please  daily,  and  whose  noveliy  survives 
Long  Knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  Years. 


s^ 
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Mature.  —  Byron. 

T HEBE'S  Music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed  ; 
There's  Music  in  the  gushing  of  a  riU ; 
There's  Music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears ; 
Their  Earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres, 

^^     Mature.  —  Beattie, 

OKATUBE,  how  in  every  charm  supreme ! 
Whose  Yotaries  fiaast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
0  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  Seraphim, 
To  sing  thj  Glories  with  devotion  due ! 
Blest  b9  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wranghng  crew, 
From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few. 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  Heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
Teach  Beauiy,  Virtue,  Truth,  and  Love,  and  Melody. 

fttdbXtt*  —  Pope, 

(EE,  through  this  Air,  this  Ocean,  and  this  Earth, 
)  All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 

Above,  how  high !  progressive  life  may  go ! 

Around,  how  wide  1  how  deep  extend  bdow ! 

Vast  chain  of  Being !  which  m>m  Gk>d  began, 

Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 

Beast,  Bird,  Fish,  Insect,  what  no  eye  can  see. 

No  glass  can  reach,  from  infinite  to  Thee, 

From  Thee  to  nothing. 

Mature*  —  ShaJcupea/re, 

0,  MICKLE  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  Hes 
In  Herbs,  Plants,  Stones,  and  their  true  qualitiea : 
For  nought  so  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  Uve, 
But  to  the  Earth  some  special  good  doth  give  \ 
"Ncfr  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  hir  use, 
Bevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbliag  on  abuse ; 
Virtue  itself  turns  Vice,  being  misappUed ; 
And  Vice  sometimes  by  action's  dignified. 

^^^  fiatWCt.  — •  Anon. 

ANYTHING-  may  become  Nature  to  Man:   the  rare 
thing  is  to  find  a  Nature  that  is  truly  natural. 

Mature  KtCtS  ^rt.  —  Dryden. 

BY  viewing  Nature,  Nature's  handmaid.  Art, 
Makes  mighiy  tlungs  from  small  beginnings  grow ; 
Thus  Fishes  first  to  Shipping  did  impai^ 
Their  toil  the  Budder,  and  &eir  head  the  Prow. 
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fMvxt  atitr  ^rt.  —  Anon» 

NATURE  is  mighty.  Art  is  mighty.  Artifice  is  weak. 
For  Nature  is  tiie  work  of  a  mightier  power  than 
Man.  Art  is  the  work  of  Man  under  the  gmdance  and 
inspiration  of  a  mightier  power.  Artifice  is  the  work 
of  mere  Man  in  the  imbeciliiy  of  his  mimic  understanding. 

dOHlr  Mature.  —  Dryden, 

GOOD  Sense  and  Good  Nature  are  nerer  separated, 
though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought  otherwise. 
Qood  Nature,  by  which  I  mean  Beneficence  and  Candour, 
is  the  product  of  Bight  Beason. 

(S^e  ^^Satiflf •  —  Ormille, 

THEBE  is  in  some  men  a  dispassionate  Neutrah^  of 
Mind,  which,  though  it  generally  passes  for  drood 
Temper,  can  neither  gratify  nor  warm  us :  it  must  indeed 
be  granted  that  these  men  can  only  negatively  offend; 
but  then  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  they  cannot 
poeitively  please. 

^t  ^0atifie.  —  ShMgtone. 

WHAT  numbers  live  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  nzty  years ! 
yet,  if  estimated  by  their  Merit,  are  not  wortii  the 
price  of  a  Chick  the  moment  it  is  hatched. 

^e  ^0atifl0.  —  Lavater, 

HE  that  has  no  Friend  and  no  Enemy  is  one  of  the 
vulgar ;  and  without  Talents,  Powers,  or  Energy. 

W^t  iS<10i<Jpaqpa:«  ->  Bishop  Borne. 

THE  follies,  vices,  and  consequent  miseries  of  multi' 
tudes,  displayed  in  a  Newspaper,  are  so  many  ad- 
monitions and  warnings,  so  many  Beacons,  continually 
burning,  to  turn  others  from  the  Bocks  on  whic^  th^ 
have  been  shipwrecked. 

^t  fiisi^t  —  Byron, 

All  is  gentle  t  nought 
Stirs  rudely ;  but  congenial  with  the  Nigh\ 
Whatever  walks  is  gUding  like  a  Spirit. 

C^  ^ijftt  —  Byron. 

Is  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  Loveliness, 
I  learn  the  language  of  another  World* 
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fiiffyX*  —  Shakespeare, 

HOW  Bweet  the  Moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  Music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  Stillness,  and  the  Night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  Harmony. 
Look,  how  the  floor  of  Heayen 
Is  thick  inlay*d  with  patterns  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  Orb,  which  thou  behold' :$t, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  Aiiffel  sings. 
Still  quiiing  to  the  youiig-ey*a  Cherubims  j 
Such  Harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds ! 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

$tj|i)t.  —  Bynm, 

^rillS  Midnight :  on  the  Mountains  brown 

X  The  colc^  round  Moon  shines  deeply  down; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  Ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 
And  turned  to  Earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  Wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray. 

fiiSfyt*  —  Young, 

THE  Sun  went  down  in  douds,  and  seem'd  to  mourn 
The  sad  necessity  of  his  return ; 
The  hollow  wind,  and  melancholy  rain, 
Or  did,  or  was  imagined,  to  complain : 
The  tapers  cast  an  inauspicious  Lght ; 
Stars  mere  were  none,  and  doubly  dark  the  Night. 

fti^t*  —  Spenser, 

WHERE  eriesly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad. 
That  Phoebus'  chearefuU  fitee  dust  never  vew. 
And  in  a  foule  blacke  pitchy  Mantle  clad, 
She  Andes  forth  comming  m>m.  her  darksome  mew, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew ; 
Before  the  dore  her  yron  Gharet  stood 
Already  harnessed  for  a  journey  new ; 
And  coleblacke  steeds  ybome  of  Hellish  brood, 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were  wood 
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TTNDEB  thy  mantle  black  ther  hidden  lye 
U   Light-shonning  Thefte,  and  traiterous  Intent, 
Abhorred  Bloodsh^  and  yile  Felony, 
Shameful  Deoeipt  and  Daunger  imminent, 
Fowle  Horror,  and  eke  Hellish  Dreriment. 

S^rfbt*  —  Spenser. 

NOW  gan  the  golden  Phcebus  for  to  steepe 
His  fierie  face  in  billowes  of  the  west, 
And  his  feunt  Steedes  watred  in  Ocean  deepen 
Whiles  from  their  jonmall  labours  they  did  rest. 

^t  fii^t  —  MiUan. 

Why  sleep'st  thou.  Eye  ?  now  is  tiie  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silen^  save  where  Silence  yields 
To  the  Night-warbling  Bird,  that  now  awake. 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-laboured  song ;  now  rdgns 
Full-orVd  the  Moon,  and  with  more  pleaaing  light 
Shadowy  sets-off  the  face  of  things ;  m  vain. 
If  none  regard. 

Cfte  $ifllbt*  —  Bjfron. 

HOW  sweet  and  soothine  is  this  hour  of  Calm ! 
I  thank  thee.  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 
These  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 
I  could  not  dissipate :  and  with  the  Blessing 
Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wrongmg  such  a  Night  as  this. 

(S^e  fiiS^t  —  Young. 

NIG-HT,  sable  Gkddess !  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  rayless  Majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her' leaden  sceptre  o*er  a  slumb'ring  world. 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  Darkness,  how  profound! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    *Tu  as  the  gen*ral  pulse 
Of  Life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

^iffyi*  —  Shakeepeare, 

DABK  Night,  that  from  the  Eye  his  fmction  takei^ 
The  ear  more  quick  of  Apprehension  makes  1 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  bearing  double  recompense. 
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How  beftutiful  is  Night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air, 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain» 

Breaks  the  serene  of  Heaven : 
In  full-orb*d  GI017  yonder  Moon  dLyine 

Bolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert  oirde  spreads^ 
Like  the  round  Ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky* 

fti^jf^i*  —  Young. 

DABKNESS  has  diyinity  for  me; 
It  strikes  thoueht  inward ;  it  drives  back  the  Soul 
To  settle  on  herself  our  point  supreme ! 
There  Ues  our  Theatre ;  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o*er  Life's  dull  scene; 
*Tis  the  kind  hand  of  Froyidenoe  stretdit  out 
'Twixt  Man  and  Vanity :  'tis  Beason*s  reign, 
And  Virtue's  too ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  Man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  thronff. 
Night  is  the  good  man's  friend,  and  guorcuan  too } 
It  no  less  rescues  Virtue,  than  inspires. 

^t  ftitjf^t*  —  Young. 

THIS  sacred  Shade,  and  SoUtude,  what  is  itP 
'Tis  the  felt  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Few  are  the  &ults  we  flatter  when  alone. 
Vice  sinks  in  her  allurements,  is  unffilt. 
And  looks,  like  other  objects,  black^  Night. 
By  Night  an  Atheist  half-belieyes  a  God. 

^t  ^i^t  —  Young. 

HOW  is  Nighf  8  sable  mantle  laboured  o'er. 
How  ricmy  wrought  with  attributes  divine! 
What  Wisdom  shines !  what  Love!  This  Midnight  pomp, 
This  gorgeous  Arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlay'd! 
Built  with  divine  Ambition. 

^t  $ij|t)ttnja[ale.  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  Nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  Q-oose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  Musician  than  the  wren. 
How  man^  things  by  season  season' d  are 
To  their  nght  praise  and  true  Perfection  I 

c  c 
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die  ^igl^salr.  —  MUton. 

Sweet  Bird,  that  shmm'st  the  noise  of  follj, 
Most  muaical,  most  MeLancholy  I 

tS^e  $t£|)tmflale*  —  Southern. 

Thttb  perch'd  all  Night  alone  in  shady  groves, 
Tunes  her  soft  voice  to  sad  complaints  of  Love, 
Making  her  life  one  great  harmonious  woe. 

€^  $i|t^tmsale.  —  Milton. 

NIGHTINaALE,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still ; 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  Lover^s  heart  doth  fill, 
MThile  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  protons  Hay. 

Thy  Hquid  notes  that  dose  the  eye  of  JDay, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  Cui^oo's  bill. 
Portend  success  in  Love ;  O,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft,  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  Bird  of  hato 

Foretell  my  hopeLess  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 
As  thou  franx  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief  yet  had*st  no  reason  why : 
Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  tiiee  Ins  mate^ 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

^abeltg.  —  Shakespeare. 

New  Customs, 
Thpuch  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  Xst  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd« 

<^al^jf«  —  Shakeepeare. 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  Vows ; 
They  are  polluted  Offerings,  more  abhtf^r^d 
Than  spotted  liven  in  the  Saorifloe. 

&b€t!itnxt.  —  Goldsmith. 

FTTiTAL  Obedience  is  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  of 
a  State;  bv  this  we  become  good  subjects  to  oar 
Emperors,  capable  of  behaving  with  just  subordination  to 
our  superiors,  and  grateful  dependents  on  Heaven;  bv 
this  we  become  fonder  of  Marriage^  in  order  to  be  capab  10 
of  eaucting  Obedience  from  others  in  our  torn :  by  this 
we  become  good  Magistrates ;  for  early  Sabnusekm  is  tin 
truest  lesson  to  those  who  would  learn  to  rule.  By  this 
the  whole  State  may  be  said  to  resemble  one  Family* 
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^"h^iXOMZ*  —  Shaketpeare. 
LsT  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule. 

^lig^tiatL  —  Za  Soehefoueaidd. 

lA/E  aie  always  much  better  pleased  to  see  those  whom 
YY   we  haye  obliged,  than  those  who  have  obliged  us. 

Mittbtttian*  —  Lavater. 

TTE   alone  is   an   acute  Obsenrer  who  can   obaenre 
XL  minutely  without  being  obseorred. 

THEBB  are  &w,  very  few,  that  will  own  themse!?^  in 
a  Mistake. 

j^man  ^SmM*  —  QrevUle. 

AYEBY  Small  OffSsnce  may  be  a  just  cause  for  great 
Beaentment:  it  is  often  much  less  the  particular 
instance  which  is  obnoxious  to  us,  than  the  proof  it 
carries  with  it  of  the  general  tenour  and  disposition  of 
the  Mind  from  whence  it  sprung^ 

^ttVqmtiatU  —  Sir  PMUp  Sidney. 

EYEBY  base  OocupatLon  makes  one  ahaip  in  its  prac« 
tice^  and  dull  in  every  other. 

<^£Bte.  —  Shaketpeare. 

OoJTLD  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  erer  pelting,  pet^  Officer, 

Would  use  hiaHeayen  for  thunder:  nothing  but  thunder.-— 
Merciful  Heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt^ 
Split^st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  Oak, 
Gnban  the  soft  Myrtlel-— O !  but  Man,  proud  Man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  Authority-— 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he^s  most  assured, 
His  gitMw  essence^ — ^Uke  an  angry  Ape, 
Flays  such  fiatastio  tticka  before  high  Hearen, 
As  make  the  Angela  weep. 

^inixttL  —  Swift. 

THAT  was  exoeRently  observed,  say  I,  when  I  read  a 
pa«pg#  ia  an  Author,  where  liia  Opiaioii  agrees  with 
mine. 
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<^pmt0tl.  —  CoUon, 

r)  will  be  possible  to  have  one  set  of  Opinions  for  the 
high,  and  another  for  the  low,  only  when  ther  cease  to 
see  by  the  same  Sun,  to  respire  by  the  same  Anr,  and  to 
feel  by  the  same  Sensorium.  For  Opinions,  like  showers, 
are  generated  in  high  places,  but  they  invariably  descend 
into  low  ones,  and  ultmiately  flow  down  to  the  People  as 
the  rams  nnto  the  Sea. 

<ftjpfni0n*  —  Cicero, 

0  liberal  man  would  impute  a  charge  of  Unsteadiness 
to  aaol^Ler  for  haying  changed  his  opinion. 

^^jpparttmits*  —  Shaketpeare, 

Taeb  the  instant  way  ; 
For  Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  eoes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  mym  the  direct  forthriffh^ 
Like  to  an  enter'd  Tide,  they  all  rush  oy, 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 
Or,  Hke  a  ffallant  Horse  ftllen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  rar  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-mn  and  trampled  on. 

^fpHtUmitSi.  —  Shakespeare. 

UNBULY  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers  i 
The  Adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing : 
What  Virtue  breeds.  Iniquity  devours  : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours : 
But  ill  annexed  Opportunity 
Or  kills  his  hfe^  or  else  his  quality. 
O,  Opportunity !  thy  Quilt  is  f^tddH : 
*TiB  uou  that  execut'st  the  traitor^s  Treason ; 
Thou  set'st  the  Wolf  where  he  the  Lamb  may  get ; 
Whoever  plots  the  Sin,  thou  'point*st  the  Season ; 
*Tis  thou  that  spum*st  at  rights  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  Souls  that  wander  by  him. 
Thou  mak'st  the  Vestal  violate  her  oath ; 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  Temperance  is  thaVdi 
Thou  smothei'st  Honesty,  thou  murder^st  Troth  i 
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Thoa  foul  abettor !  thoa  notoriotu  bawd ! 

Thou  plantest  Scandal  and  dlBplaoest  laud  t 

Thou  rayiflher,  thou  Traitor,  thou  fidse  thie( 

Thy  Honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 

Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame^ 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  pubhc  £EUit ; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name ; 

Thy  sugared  ton^e  to  bitter  Wormwood  taste : 

Thy  violent  Yamties  can  never  last. 

How  oomes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 

Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  P 

When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 

And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd  P 

When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  gi^eat  strifes  to  end  P 

Or  free  that  soul  which  Wretchedness  hath  chain'd  ? 

Q-ive  Physic  to  the  sick,  Ease  to  the  pain'd  P 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee ; 

But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity, 

The  Patient  dies  while  the  Physician  sleeps ; 

The  Orphan  pines  while  the  Oppressor  feeds ; 

Justice  18  feasting  while  the  Wiaow  weeps  ; 

Advice  is  sporting  while  Infection  breeds ; 

Thou  grant' st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds ; 

Wrath,  Envy,  Treason,  Eape,  and  Murder^s  rages. 

Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

When  Truth  and  Yirtiie  have  to  do  with  Thee^ 

A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  frt>m  thy  aid ; 

They  buy  thy  help :  but  Sin  ne'er  eives  a  fee, 

He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appay'd. 

As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  had  said. 

Guilty  thou  art  of  Murder  and  of  Theft ; 

Ghiilty  of  Perjuiy  and  Subornation ; 

Ghiilty  of  Treason,  Forgery,  and  Shift ; 

Ghiilty  of  Incest,  that  abomination : 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come^ 

From  the  Creation  to  the  G^eral  Doom. 

<^ppartunit|;.  —  Oreville. 

THKKE  sometimes  wants  only  a  stroke  of  Fortune  to 
discover  numberless  latent  good  or  bad  qualities, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  eternally  concealed :  as 
words  written  with  a  certain  liquor  appear  only  when 
applied  to  the  Fire. 
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<^ppttUtl{i|;*  —  Shakespeare, 

THERE  is  a  Tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  Fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  Toyage  of  their  Life 
Is  bonnd  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries : 
And  we  must  take  the  Current  when  it  serres. 
Or  lose  our  yentures. 

<^99arttmit9.  —  Shaketpeare, 

He  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  unflll'd,  our  Blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgire :  but  when  we  hare  stuff'd 
These  Pipes  and  these  conyerances  of  our  Blood 
With  Wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  Souls. 

O^jpartunitj;.  —  Shakespeare. 

A  LITTLE  FntE  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

NO  man  possesses  a  genius  so  commanding  that  he  can 
attain  Eminence,  uidess  a  subject  suited  to  his 
talents  should  present  itself  and  an  opportunity  occur 
for  their  ^velopment. 

f^atttttlit^.  —  From  the  Latin. 

OPPOBTUNITT  has  Hair  in  front,  behind  she  is 
bald ;  if  you  seize  her  by  the  forelock,  you  may  hold 
her,  but,  if  suffered  to  escape,  not  Jupiter  himself  can 
catch  her  again. 

B^f^tMan*  —  Tacitus. 

ADESIBE  to  resist  Oppression  is  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  Man. 

ta^e  <^at0r.  —  Prior. 

AND  'tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  that  hare  the  least  to  say. 
Your  dainty  Specters  have  the  eurse^ 
To  plead  their  causes  down  to  trorse  • 
As  Dames,  who  native  Beauty  want. 
Still  uglier  look  the  more  they  paint. 
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d^e  <^atOr.  —  Spenser. 

THEBEFOBE  the  yulgar  did  about  him  flooke, 
Aud  cluster  thicke  unto  his  leasings  vaine, 
(Like  fooliah  Slies  about  an  Honej-crocke^) 
In  hope  by  him  great  benefite  to  gaine, 
Aud  uncontrolled  Freedome  to  obtaine. 

W^t  <drat0r*  —  Shakespeare. 

BEING-  season*d  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  eriL    In  Beligion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fitir  Ornament? 

Orlrer  vaCa  <Melrteme*  —  Shakeapeare. 

WHILE  that  the  armed  Hand  doth  fisht  abriMid, 
The  advised  Head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  Government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent  -, 
Oongruing  in  a  full  and  natural  dose. 

Like  Music 

Therefore  doth  Heaiven  divide 
The  state  of  Man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  Honey-bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  natiire,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  pecpled  Kingdom. 
They  have  a  King,  and  Officers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  Magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  Merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  Soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  Emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  Majesty,  surveys 
The  Bin|ring  Masons,  building  roo&  of  gold ; 
The  civil  (Stizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-eyed  Justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  Drone.    I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
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To  one  confent^  may  work  oontrariouBly : 
Ab  many  Arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 
Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  Town ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  Sea } 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  Dial's  centre ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose^  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat. 

<Mflinalit9*  —  CoUon. 

"XfrStS  of  strong  minds,  and  who  think  for  themselves, 
JXL  should  not  be  discouraged  on  finding  occasionally 
that  some  of  their  best  Ideas  have  been  anticipated  by 
fixrmer  writers ;  they  will  neither  anathematize  others  with 
a  pereani  qui  ante  no*  nostra  dixerintf  nor  despair  them- 
selves. They  will  rather  go  on  in  Science,  like  John 
Hunter  in  IPhysies,  discovering  things  before  discovered, 
until,  like  him,  they  are  rewarded  with  a  terra  hitherto 
ineogmta  in  the  fences,  an  Empire  indisputably  their 
own,  both  by  right  of  Conquest  and  of  Discovery. 

THEY  who  have  Light  in  themselves  wiU  not  revolve  as 
Satellites. 

FTDSB  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  the  green 
Stood  whisp'ring  soft,  by  a  fresh  Fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down ;  and  uter  no  more  toil 
Of  weir  sweet  gardening  labour  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  2iemiyr,  and  made  Ease 
More  easy,  wholraome  Thirst  and  Appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell. 

9xrluimnitl{.  —  FranJcUn, 

WE  assemble  Parliaments  and  Councils,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  collected  Wisdom;  but  we  necesv 
sarily  have^  at  the  same  time^  the  inconveniences  of  their 
collected  passions,  prejudices,  and  private  interests.  By 
the  help  of  these,  artful  men  overpower  their  Wisdom, 
and  dupe  its  possessors. 

Ci)e  IfivaiianA.  —  FtOler. 

HOLD  not  Conference,  Debate,  or  Reasoning  with  any 
Lust :  *tis  but  a  preparatoiy  for  thy  Admission  of  it. 
The  way  is  at  the  very  first  flatly  to  deny  it. 
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Exalted  soula 
Hftye  PassioiiB  in  proportLon  yiolent, 
Beaistlefls,  and  tormenting :  they're  a  tax 
ImpoB*d  by  Nature  on  pre-eminence^ 
And  Eortitude  and  Wisdom  must  support  them. 

WHAT  Warre  so  crufllf  or  what  siM^e  so  sore 
As  that  which  strong  affections  doe  apply 
Against  the  forte  of  Reason  erermore^ 
To  bring  the  Soul  into  captivity  P 
Their  force  is  fiercer  through  infirmity 
Of  the  fraile  Flesh,  relenting  to  their  rage^ 
And  exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  partes^  brought  into  their  bondage : 
No  wretchedness  is  hke  to  sinful  yillenage. 

(S^e  9aAJ(0tUl*  —  Moore. 

ALAS !  too  weQ,  too  well  they  know 
The  pain,  the  penitence,  the  Woe, 
That  Passion  brings  down  on  the  best^ 
The  wisest,  and  the  loveliest. 

die  If^niiiXMA*  —  Orabbe. 

OHOW  the  Passions,  insolent  and  strong, 
Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  course  along ; 
Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey ; 
Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  grie&  a  Prey ! 

^t  li^9iiiani»  —  Cumberl^Md, 

r[E  Passions  may  be  humoured  till  ther  become  our 
master,  as  a  Horse  may  be  pampered  till  he  gets  the 
better  of  his  rider;  but  early  discipline  will  prevent 
Mutiny,  and  keep  the  hehn  in  uie  hands  of  Beasou. 

HE  stopt,  and  raised  her  hand  to  speak,  but  paused, 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 
Then  slackened  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 

By  deep  Emotion :  you  may  sometimes  trace 
A  £eieling  m  eadi  footstep,  as  oisdosed 

By  Stdlust  in  his  Catihne,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  Passions,  show'd 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode. 
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^^  ^l^vMiatiA.  —  Byron. 

ALAS !  our  young  Affections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  Luxuriance,  Tares  of  haste, 
Bank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison ;  such  the  plant 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  World's  wilderness,  and  yainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit,  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

Q^e  9»fjJi0tUt.  —  Bwrke, 
TN  doinff  good,  we  are  generally  cold,  and  languid,  and 
JL  sluggi^ ;  and  of  all  £ings  anraid  of  being  too  much 
in  the  right.  But  the  works  of  Malice  and  Injustice  are 
quite  in  another  style.  They  are  finished  with  a  bold 
masterly  hand ;  touched  as  they  are  with  the  Spirit  of 
those  Tehement  Passions  that  call  forth  all  our  Energies, 
whenever  we  oppress  and  persecute. 

^t  ^vMixmA*  —  Scott. 

'IS  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; 
And  O,  when  IPassion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share ! 

Cl^e  ^amata.  —  Shafteahvry. 

A  MAN  is  by  nothing  so  much  himself  as  by  his 
Temper  and  the  character  of  his  Passions  and  Affec- 
tions. If  he  loses  what  is  manly  and  worthy  in  these^  be 
is  as  much  lost  to  himself  as  when  he  loses  his  Memoxy 
and  Understanding. 

W^t  ^mM\XinA.  —  TUlotson. 

NO  man's  body  is  as  strong  as  his  appetites,  but  Heayen 
has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of  his  Toluptaous 
desires  by  stinting  his  strength  and  contracting  his 
capacities. 

^t  Ij^aMani.  —  Byron. 

THE  Nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  tjiom, 
Which  Eableplaoes  in  her  breast  of  wail, 
Is  lighter  fiur  of  iSWt  and  voice  than  those 
MThose  headlong  Passions  form  their  pr(^>er  Woes. 
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^t  fPojMiatUf.  —  Claudiem, 

WHAT  profits  UB,  that  we  from  HeaTen  deriye 
A  Boul  immortal,  and  with  looks  ereot 
Survey  the  stars,  i(  like  the  brutal  kind, 
We  follow  where  our  FaesioBB  lead  the  way  P 

C^f  If^JKiiiaxiA.  —  La  RoehefoWHmM. 

THE  Paanons  are  the  only  orators  that  always  per- 
suade :  they  are,  as  it  were,  a  natonl  Art,  the  rules 
of  which  are  infallible :  and  the  simplest  man,  with  Pas- 
sion, is  more  persuasiye  than  the  most  eloquent  without  it. 

C|^  ^JMiani*  —  From  thelVenek. 

THE  Passions  aet  as  Winds  to  propel  our  yessel,  our 
Reason  is  the  Pilot  that  steers  her;  without  the 
Winds  she  would  not  more,  without  the  I^ot  she  would 
be  lost. 

^t  IfitMixna.  —  Sprat, 

PASSION  is  tiie  great  mover  and  eprinff  of  the  Soul: 
when  men's  Passions  are  strongest,  wey  may  have 
great  and  noble  Effects ;  but  they  are  then  also  apt  to 
£Edl  into  the  greatest  miscarriages. 

If^vMixm*  —  Laoaler. 

HE  submits  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope,  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  fit  of  Passion. 

^nMtOn.  —  Johnson. 

THE  round  of  a  passionate  man's  life  is  in  contracting 
debts  in  his  Passion,  which  his  Yirtue  obliges  him  to 
pay.  He  spends  his  time  in  Outrage  and  acknowledge- 
ment, injury  and  Beparation. 

^VLAiittoA.  —  Colton. 

P BINGES  rule  tiie  People;  and  their  own  Passions 
rule  Princes ;  but  Providenoe  can  ovennile  the  whole, 
and  draw  the  instruments  of  his  inscrutable  purpose  from 
the  Vices,  no  less  than  from  the  Virtues  of  l^gs. 

patience.  —  Shakespeare. 

Patibkob — 
Of  whose  soft  grace,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  mys£  content. 
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IF  the  Wicked  flourish,  and  thou  suffer,  be  not  dis- 
oonraged.    The7  are  fiitted  for  Destruction :  thou  art 
dieted  for  Health. 

^Otimcf*  —  Shakespeare^ 

How  poor  are  thej  that  have  not  Patience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 

^ViXiSXltt*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  SO  note^ 
That  Ghdef  and  Patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  togetlier. 

Grow,  Patience! 
And  let  the  stinking  eldcn-,  Ghrief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  Vine ! 

9atrt0titftll.  —  Sir  W.  Jones. 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  high-raised  Battlements  or  labour'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  Ghite ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown*d ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-ann*d  ports, 
Where^  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  Navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  Pnae. 

No : — MBIT,  high-minded  Ji£N, 
With  Powers  as  fiur  above  dull  brutes  endued. 

In  forest,  brake^  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  Duties  know. 
But  know  their  Bights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aim*d  blow. 
And  crush  the  Tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State. 

9atriatuf  m*  —  Tope, 

STATESMAN,  yet  friend  to  Truth!  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  fiutmiil,  and  in  Honour  dear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gain*d  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd  by  the  Muse  he  loved. 
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HAD  I  a  dozen  soub, — eabh  in  my  loTe  alike, — I  had 
rather  had  eleren  die  nobly  for  their  country,  than 
one  Toluptuously  surfeit  out  of  Action. 

%itfUZ*  —  Shakespeare, 

'Ti8  death  to  me,  to  be  at  Snmity ; 

I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  Love. 

^t&tt,  —  Fetrareh, 

FIYI!  f[reat  enemies  to  Peace  inhabit  with  us,  Tic., 
Avance^  Ambition,  Enyy,  Anger,  and  Pride^  and  if 
those  enemies  were  to  be  banished,  we  should  infallibly 
ei\}oy  perpetual  Peace. 

l^tBtt*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  DO  not  know  that  Englishman  aliye 
With  whom  my  Soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  in&nt  that  is  bom  to-night. 

^taitait  %iU.  —  Fletcher. 

HIS  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  fiiithful  spouse  hath  place ; 
His  little  Son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 
The  liyely  picture  of  his  other's  mce : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  Qod  had  sent  him ! 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turft,  with  grassy  tomb,  content 
him. 

^tntttatian*  —  La  Boehefbueatdd. 

WE  like  to  diyine  others,  but  we  do  not  like  to  be 
diyined  ourselyes. 

9nietrat(0n.  —  OreviUe, 

PENETRATION  seems  a  kind  of  inspiration  ;  it  gives 
me  an  idea  of  Prophecy. 

90ietrati0n.  —  La  Moehrfouoauld. 

PENETBATION  has  an  air  of  divination,  which  flat^ 
ten  our  Vanity  more  than  all  the  other  qualities  of 
the  Mind. 

9<tietr8ti0tU  —  La  Rochefoucauld, 

THE  greatest  &ult  in  Penetration  is  not  the  not  reach* 
ing  the  mark,  but  overshooting  it. 
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l^ttfi  9enAmi(«  —  Pope. 

r!  is  with  nanow«M)iiled  peoj>le  as  with  nanow-necked 
BotUes ;  the  less  they  have  in  them,  the  more  Noise 
they  make  in  pouring  it  out. 

WMx€^  9fr)f0tnl«  —  OoldiwUth. 

IT  has  been  said  that  he  who  retires  to  solitade  is  either 
a  Beast  or  an  Angel.  The  censure  is  too  senrere,  and 
the  praise  unmerited.  The  discontented  being  who  retires 
from  society  is  generally  some  good-natured  man,  who  has 
begun  his  Life  without  Experience,  and  knew  not  how  to 
gain  it  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind. 

perfection*  —  VoUcUre. 

PERFECTION  is  attained  by  slow  degrees ;  she  re- 
quires the  hand  of  Time. 

9erl8Cttan.  —  ChetteKfleld. 

AIM  at  Perfection  in  erery  thing,  though  in  most 
things  it  is  unattainable.  Howavec^  ^h0f  who  aim  at 
it,  and  persevere,  will  come  much  nearer  to  it  than  those 
whose  Lasiness  and  Despondency  make  them  giye  it  up 
as  unattainable. 

9erltCti0ll.  —  Shaheupemre. 
Lr  speeoh,  in  gast, 
In  diet,  in  aifections  or  deiight^ 
In  Militaiy  rules,  humours  of  blood, 
He  was  the  Mark  and  glass,  copy  and  Book, 
l%at  fiwhion'd  others. 

perfection.  —  akaketpear: 

TO  gild  refined  G^old,  to  paiat  the  Lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  Violet^ 
To  smooth  the  tc%  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  Bainbow,  or  with  twer-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Heaven  to  gamishy 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous. 

PenMerance.  —  Fr<m  the  ZaHm. 

HB  will  never  ei\joy  the  sweets  of  the  spring,  nor  will 
he  obtain  the  Honeycombs  of  Mount  Hybla»  if  he 
dreads  his  face  being  stung,  or  is  annoyed  b^  Briers.  The 
Bose  is  guarded  by  its  Thorn,  the  Honey  is  de£eg«led  by 
the  Bee, 
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A  PAUJKa  Drop  at  last  will  cbto  a  Stone. 

t^OrtorifitS*  —  OreviUe. 

SOME  men  put  me  in  mind  of  Half-bred  Horses,  which 
often  grow  worse  in  proportion  as  you  feed  and  exer- 
cise them  fw  Improvement. 

^ttbtViit^,  —  From  the  Latin. 
We  have  all  a  propensity  to  grasp  at  Forbidden  Fruit. 

9]^tlant|)r0]^*  —  dmberland, 

r!  is  an  old  saying,  that  Charity  begins  at  home ;  but 
this  is  no  reason  it  should  not  go  abroad :  a  man  should 
Uve  with  the  world  as  a  Citizen  of  the  World :  he  may 
have  a  preference  for  the  particular  quarter  or  square^  or 
eren  alley  in  wliich  he  liyes,  but  he  should  haye  a  generous 
feeling  for  the  wel&re  of  the  whole. 

rpHEBE  was  never  yet  Philosopher 
X  That  could  endure  the  Toothache  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  GFods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Pl|fffl<gp||g4  —  Oolion. 

rpHE  Philosopher  wiU  draw  his  estimate  of  Human 
X  Nature,  by  vaiTing  as  much  as  possible  Ins  own 
situation,  to  multiply  me  points  of  view  under  which-  he 
observes  her.  Unoaroumsoribed  by  lines  of  latitude  or  of 
longitude,  he  will  examine  her  "  buttoned  up  and  laced  in 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Civilisation,  and  at  her  ease 
and  tmrestrained  in  the  light  and  feathered  Costume  of 
the  Savage.*'  He  will  tkiao  associate  with  the  highest, 
without  servility,  and  with  the  lowest,  without  vulgarity. 

9|){l0jEiajp|)5.  —  JEpictetia, 

r?  is  the  peculiar  quality  and  character  of  an  undisci- 
plined man,  and  a  Man  of  the  World,  to  eroect  no 
advantM^e,  and  to  apprehend  no  mischief  from  nimsalf, 
but  all  ncm  objects  without  him.  Whereas  the  Philoso- 
pher, quite  contraiy,  looks  only  inward,  and  appiehends 
no  good  or  evil  can  happen  to  him»  but  from  himself 
alone. 


^' 
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t^l^Clind^S*  —  8hake$p€a/m, 
Adtebsity's  sweet  milk — Fhiloeopliy. 

9lia0)fl^5.  —  VoUaure. 

THE  diflcoTery  of  what  Ib  tme^  and  the  practice  of  that 
which  ifl  good,  are  the  two  most  important  objects  of 
Philosophy. 

V^iSinin^.  —  Seneea. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  the  art  and  law  of  Idle,  and  it  teaches 
us  what  to  do  in  all  cases,  and,  like  good  Marksmen, 
to  hit  the  white  at  any  distance. 

TO  be  a  Husbandman,  is  but  a  retread  from  the  city:  to 
be  a  Philosopher,  from  the  world,  as  it  is  Man's ;  into 
the  world,  as  it  is  God's. 

PHILOSOPHY  does  not  regard  pedigree :  she  did  not 
receive  Plato  as  a  noble,  but  she  made  him  so. 

^HEN  men  comfort  themselves  with  Philosophy,  'tis 
not  because  they  have  sot  two  or  three  sentences, 
but  because  they  have  digested  those  sentences,  and  made 
them  their  own;  so  upon  the  matter,  Philoaophy  is 
nothing  but  Discretion. 

P^doA^I^.  —  SlugfteOmrtf, 

TO  philosophise  in  a  just  siffnification,  is  but  to  carry 
Good  Breeding  a  step  hi|^ier.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  breeding  is,  to  learn  what  is  decent  in  company, 
or  beautifal  in  arts ;  and  the  sum  of  Philosophy  is,  to 
leam  what  is  just  in  society,  and  beautifal  in  Nature  and 
the  order  of  the  world. 

^^ia^.  —  TiUoUan. 

PHILOSOPHY  hath  given  us  several  plausible  rules  for 
attaining  Peace  and  Tranquillifyof  Mind,  but  they  fill 
very  much  short  of  bringing  men  to  it. 

^I^fltolf  0jp]^5«  —  La  Boehefoueamld. 

PHILOSOPHY  triumphs  ots^  over  past,  and  over 
friture  Evils,  but  present  EviJs  triumph  over  Philo* 
sophy. 
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IfS^^ininj^Tjl.  —  Thomson. 

PhiIiOSOPh?  consistB  not 
In  airy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations : 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  Province.     Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heav'nly  light 
To  Senates  and  to  Kings,  to  guide  their  councik, 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 

^I^Oai^apIgS,  —  Pope. 

'N  la^  Apathy  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  Virtue  fixed ;  *tis  fixed  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast ; 
Sut  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  Tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul ; 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 

^^in^^.  —  GoldamUh. 

THIS  same  Philosophy  is  a  good  Horse  in  a  stable,  but 
an  arrant  Jade  on  a  journey. 

9t)n0^0p|)S*  —  Shqfteslmry. 
9rpiS  not  wit  merely,  but  a  temper,  which  must  form 
X  the  weU-bred  man.     In  the  same  manner  'tis  not  a 
Head  merely,  but  a  Heart  and  Resolution,  which  complete 
the  feal  Philosopher. 

%^t  CnW  9^fl0i^0|l]^er.  —  St.  John. 

HE  bestowed  the  name  on  those  only,  who  have  arrived, 
by  meditation,  at  the  knowledge  of  eternal  truth  x 
who,  smitten  by  the  beauty  of  virtue,  not  only  love  aq  ^ 
admire  it,  but  pursue  it  with  aU  their  soul  and  with  all 
their  strength ;  who  nourish  it,  who  exercise  it,  who  put 
their  whole  trust  in  it,  and  who  in  proportion  to  the 
loftiness  and  perfection  of  their  theoretical  wisdom,  arc 
rersed  likewise  in  practice  and  experience,  and  in  all  the 
arts  which  lead  to  private  virtue  and  pubUo  felicity. 

9^51Jt0fln0m£f.  —  Addison. 

WHEN  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour  rivell'd  face,  I  cannot 
forbear  pitying  his  Wife :  and  when  I  meet  with  an 
open  ingenuous  countenance,  think  on  the  happiness  of 
his  Friends,  his  Family,  and  Kclations. 

9i)Si$t0Jp0m||.  —  Virgil. 
Tkust  not  too  much  to  an  enchanting  fticc. 
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^XKiViXti.  —  Horace, 
A  PiCTUSE  is  a  Poem  without  words. 

iPlagfariiJm.  —  S.  T,  Coleridge, 
pLAaiABiSTS  are  always  suspicious  of  being  stolen  fronu 

^ItnAVLXt*  —  Shakespeare. 
Flowebs  are  like  the  Pleasures  of  the  world. 

^UsAnrt.  —  Seneca, 

LET  not  the  enjoyment  of  Pleasures  now  within  your 
grasp,  be  carried  to  such  Excess  4ls  to  incapacittte 
you  from  future  repetition. 

)?le»Sure.  —  Moore. 

PLEASURE'S  the  only  noble  end 
To  which  all  Human  pow'rs  should  tend : 
And  Virtue  giyes  her  heaT  nly  lore, 
Sut  to  make  Pleasure  please  us  more ! 
Wisdom  and  she  were  both  design*  d, 
To  make  the  senses  more  refin'd. 
That  man  might  revel  free  from  cloying. 
Then  most  a  sage,  when  most  enjoying ! 

PItaiSuW.  — -  B^ron. 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  Wisdom's  treasorei 
There  is  no  sterner  Moralist  than  Pleasure. 

iPUiiAUtt,  —  Shakespeare. 

Why,  all  Delights  are  yain ;  but  that  most  vain, 
Which  with  Pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  Pain. 

^ItHiUVe*  —  Spenser, 

HIS  sports  were  fair,  his  Joyance  innocent, 
Sweet  without  soure,  and  Honey  without  gall ; 
And  he  himself  seem'd  miade  for  Merriment^ 
Merrily  masking  both  in  Bower  and  HalL 

9^taiUXe.  —  Fuller, 
Choose  such  Pleasures  as  recreate  much,  and  cost  littla 

^ItK^UXt*  —  Shakespeare, 

I'F  all  the  year  were  playing  Holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish*d-for  oome^ 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  Accidents. 
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^\tKiViXt.  —  Shakespeare. 

Who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  Appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  Horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unhated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  P     All  things  that  are^ 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy*  d. 
How  like  a  youiier,  or  a  Prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  Wind ! 
How  like  the  Prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  OTer-weather*d  ribs,  and  rs^ged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggared. 

^\ta:&\xxt.  —  Pope. 

Pleasttbe,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  Evil,  or  our  greatest  Good. 

^UsiVXt.  —  Colton. 

THE  seeds  of  Repentance  are  sown  in  youth  by  Plea- 
sure but  the  Harvest  is  reaped  in  age  by  Pain. 

9le»Sure.  —  Colton. 
"Pais  may  be  said  to  follow  Pleasure  as  its  shadow. 

^l^Siiure.  —  Chesterfield. 

PLE ASTJBE  is  a  necessary  Reciprocal :  no  one  feels, 
who  does  not  at  the  same  time  give  it.  To  be  pleased, 
one  must  please.  What  pleases  you  in  others,  will  in 
general  please  them  in  you. 

fi^tSLiVitt.  —  Goldsmith. 

NONE  has  more  frequent  conversations  with  disagree- 
able self  than  the  man  of  Pleasure ;  his  Enthusiasms 
are  but  few  and  transient;  his  Appetites,  hke  angry 
creditors,  continually  making  fruitless  demands  for  what 
he  is  unable  to  pay ;  and  the  greater  his  former  Pleasure?, 
the  more  strong  his  regret,  ^e  more  impatient  hiJs  ex- 
pectations. 

^leai^ttr^.  —  Colton. 

"|\  TENTAL  Pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of  the 
JLVl  body,  they  are  increased  by  Repetition,  approved  of 
by  Reflection,  and  strengthened  by  Enjoyment. 


A^ 
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$0etrs.  —  8,  T.  Coleridge. 

POETRY  has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward :  it  has  giyen  me  the  habit  of  wishmg  to  dis- 
coyer  the  Gk)od  and  Beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and 
surrounds  me. 

l^ittCJ^.  —  Anon, 

SO  entirely  do  CTeat  Poets  soar  beyond  the  reach,  and 
almost  beyond  the  ken  of  their  own  Age,  that  we 
hare  only  lately  begun  to  haye  a  right  understanding  of 
Shakespeare,  or  of  the  masters  of  the  Qreek  drama, — to 
discern  the  principles  which  actuated  them,  the  purposes 
they  had  in  yiew,  the  laws  they  acknowledged,  and  the 
ideas  they  wished  to  impersonate. 

IPoetrs*  —  Ooldemith, 

ND  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loyeliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  inyade ! 
Unfit,  in  these  degen*rate  times  of  Shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fiune, 
Dear  charming  Nymph,  neglected  and  decry*d, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  soUtary  Pride ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found' st  me  poor  at  fiirst,  and  keep'st  me  so ; 
Thou  Guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  ey*ry  Virtue. 

^aett^,  —  Fope, 

SAG-ES  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth. 
Ere  Ceesar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd ; 
These  rais*d  new  empires  o'er  the  earth, — 
And  those,  now  Heay'ns  and  systems  fhimed ; 
Vain  was  the  chiefs',  the  sages*  pride ! 
They  had  no  Poet,  and  they  died. 
In  yain  they  schem'd,  in  yain  they  bled ! 
They  had  no  Poet,  and  are  dead. 

^OttX^»  —  Jean  Paul, 

THERE  are  so  many  tender  and  holy  Emotions  flying 
about  in  our  inward  world,  which,  like  angels,  can 
neyer  assume  the  body  of  an  outward  act ;  so  many  rich 
and  loyely  Flowers  spring  up  which  bear  no  seed,  that  it 
is  a  happiness  Poetiy  was  inyented,  which  receives  into 
its  limbus  all  these  incorporeal  Spirits,  and  the  Perfume 
of  all  these  Flowers. 
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poetry.  —  Mrs,  Tighe, 

TO  charm  the  languid  hours  of  solitude 
He  oft  inTit€8  her  to  the  Muse's  lore, 
For  none  have  yainly  e'er  tlie  Muse  pursued, 
.Ind  those  whom  she  delights,  regret  no  more 
The  social,  joyous  hours,  while  wrapt  they  soar 
To  Worlds  unknown,  and  live  in  Fancy's  dream : 
Oh,  Muse  divine !  thee  only  I  implore. 
Shed  on  my  Soul  thy  sweet  inspiring  heams. 
And  Pleasure's  gayest  scene  insipid  Folly  seems ! 

9^^*  —  Sir  WiUiam  Temple. 

THE  mind  of  man  is  like  the  Sea^  which  is  neither 
agreeable  to  the  beholder  nor  the  voyager,  in  a  cahn 
or  in  a  storm ;  but  is  so  to  both,  when  a  little  agitated 
by  gentle  gales ;  and  so  the  Mind,  when  moved  by  soft 
and  easy  Passions  and  Affections.  I  know  very  well, 
that  many,  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by  the  forms  of  being 
grave,  are  apt  to  despise  both  Poetry  and  Music,  as  toys 
and  trifles  too  light  lor  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serious 
men :  but  whoever  find  themselves  wholly  insensTble  to 
these  charms,  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  keep  their  own 
Council,  for  fear  of  reproaching  their  own  temper,  and 
bringing  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  if  not  of  then* 
Understan&gs  into  question ;  it  may  be  thought  at  least 
an  ill  sign,  if  not  an  ill  constitution ;  since  some  of  the 
Fathers  went  so  far,  as  to  esteem  the  love  of  Music  a 
sign  of  predestination ;  as  a  thing  divine,  and  reserved 
for  the  felicities  of  Heaven  itself. 

9<l(trs|.  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  truest  Poetry  is  the  most  feigning;  and  Lovers 
are  given  to  Poetry  ;  and  what  they  swear  in  Poetry, 
may  be  said,  as  lovers  they  do  feign. 

tE^t  ^atU  —  Spenser. 

HEAPS  of  huge  words  uphoorded  hideously. 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 
They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  Poetry, 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence. 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  Poesie, 
And  made  a  Monster  of  their  fantasie. 

^t  g0Ct,  —  Sir  W.  Temple. 

NONE   ever  was  a  great  Poe*  that  applied  himself 
much  to  anything  else. 
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PolCfg*  —  ShaJcespeare. 

Such  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 
That,  for  the  Health  and  Physic  of  our  Bight, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  Injustice  and  confused  Wrong 

JpnliteneiM*  —  Ch-evUle. 

As  Charity  ooyers  a  multitude  of  sins  before  God,  so 
does  Politeness  before  men. 

^OlitmtM*  —  Colton, 

THAT  PoUt^ness  which  we  put  on,  in  order  to  keep 
the  assuming  and  the  presumptuous  at  a  proper 
distance,  will  generally  succeed.  Sut  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  these  obstnisive  characters  are  on  such  excellent 
terms  with  themselyes,  that  they  put  down  this  yeiy 
PoUteness  to  the  score  of  their  own  great  Merits  and  high 
pretensions,  meeting  the  coldness  of  our  Beserve  with  a 
ridiculous  condescension  of  Familiarity,  in  order  to  set  us 
at  ease  with  ourselyes. 

^alittmii*  —  Shaftesbury, 

ALL  PoUteness  is  owing  to  Liberty.  We  polish  one 
another,  and  rub  off  our  comers  and  rough  sides  by  a 
sort  of  amicable  collision.  To  restrain  this  is  inevitably 
to  bring  a  rust  upon  men*s  understandings. 

$0lttetietf)f  •  —  Cumberland. 

POLITENESS  is  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  and 
concealed  species  of  Flattery,  tending  to  put  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  in  Good-humour  and 
Kespect  with  himself:  but  if  there  is  a  parade  and  display 
affected  in  the  exertion  of  it,  if  a  man  seems  to  say — Look 
how  condescending  and  gracious  I  am! — whilst  he  has 
only  the  common  offices  of  civihty  to  perform,  such 
PoUteness  seems  founded  in  mistake,  and  this  mistake  I 
have  observed  frequently  to  occur  in  French  manners. 

Ctje  populace*  —  Shakespeare, 

THEBE  have  been  many  Ghreat  Men  that  have  flattered 
the  People,  who  never  loved  them!  and  tliere  be 
many  tliat  they  have  loved,  they  know  not  wherefore: 
so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon 
no  better  groimd. 
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^OpuIaritS.  —  Shakespeare. 

AN  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buUdeth  on  the  Vulgar  Heart. 
O  thou  fond  Many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Did'st  thou  beat  Hear'n  with  blessing  Bolingbrolvo, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would' st  hare  him  be ! 
And  now,  being  trimm*d  up  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  Feeder,  art  so  fiill  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 

$0|iulartt||.  —  Spenser, 

AND  after  all  the  raskall  Many  ran. 
Heaped  together  in  rude  Kablement^, 
To  see  the  flEUse  of  that  yietorious  man, 
Whom  all  admired  as  from  Hearen  sent, 
And  gaz'd  upon  with  gaping  Wonderment. 

^opuXaxitsi.  —  Scott, 

THEIB'S  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  their'»  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Loi^  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made : 
For  though,  with  men  of  High  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  Proud  was  he, 
Tet,  trained  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  Soldier's  hardy  Heart. 

^aiitman,  —  Shakespeare, 

It  so  falls  out, 
GPhat  what  we  hare  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  Value  j  then  we  find 
Tlie  Virtue,  that  Possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. 

POSSESSION,  why,  more  tasteless  than  pursuit  ? 
Why  is  a  wish  faff  dearer  than  a  Crown  ? 
That  wish  accompUsh'd,  why,  the  grave  of  Bliss  ? 
Because,  in  the  great  future  bury*d  deep. 
Beyond  our  plans  of  Empire,  and  Renown, 
Lies  all  that  man  with  ardour  should  pursue ; 
And  He  who  made  him,  bent  him  to  the  right. 
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^fl^tmts*  —  CoUon. 

WITH  respect  to  the  authority  of  great  names,  it 
should  he  remememhered,  that  he  alone  deserves  to 
have  any  weight  or  influ^ice  with  Posterity,  who  has 
shown  himself  superior  to  the  particular  and  predominant 
Error  of  his  own  times. 

Pafiertg.  —  St,  Evremond, 

TTTHEN  it  is  not  despicable  to  he  poor,  we  want  fewer 
YV    things  to  live  in  Poverty  with  satis&ction,  than  to 
lire  magnificently  with  Riches. 

^ahtXtSi.  —  Ihyden, 

WANT  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 
Because  its  Virtues  are  not  understood ; 
Tet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  Need  to  fiill  perfection  brought. 
Tlie  daring  of  the  Soul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpness  of  Wit,  and  active  Diligence ; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  Fortitude  it  gives  j 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives. 

^ahettQ.  —  Turkish  Spy, 

POVERTY  ecKpses  the  brightest  Virtues,  and  is  the 
very  Sepulchre  of  brave  designs,  depriving  a  man  of 
the  means  to  accomplish  what  Nature  has  fitted  him  for, 
and  stifling  the  noblest  thoughts  in  their  embryo.  Many 
illustrious  Souls  may  be  said  to  have  been  dead  among 
the  living,  or  buried  alive  in  the  obscurity  of  their  con- 
dition, whose  perfections  have  rendered  them  the  darlings 
of  Providence,  and  companions  of  angels. 

^Oiltrts  Onlr  ili^^*  —  Shakespeare, 

TwiNN*D  brothers  of  one  womb, — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  Forhmes  ,- 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser ;  Not  Nature, 
To  ¥4iom  all  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune^ 
But  by  contempt  of  Nature. 
Raise  me  this  Beggar,  and  denude  that  Lord ; 
The  Senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary ; 
The  Beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  browser's  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean. 
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A  wiSB  mail  poor, 
Is  like  a  Sacred  Book  tliat*8  never  read, 
To  himself  he  liyes,  and  to  all  else  seems  dead. 

^nfoer.  —  CoUon. 

POWEB  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  Wine  the 
strongest  heads.  No  man  is  wise  enough,  nor  good 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  unlimited  Power ;  for,  whatever 
qualifications  he  may  have  evinced  to  entitle  him  to  the 
possession  of  so  dangerous  a  privilege,  yet,  when  possessed, 
others  can  no  longer  answer  for  him,  because  he  can  no 
longer  answer  for  himself. 

^Qtoer.  —  CoUon. 

LORD  S AGON  has  compared  those  who  move  in  higher 
spheres,  to  those  heavenly  bodies  in  the  Firmament, 
which  have  much  admiration,  but  Httle  rest.  And  it  is 
not  necessary  to  invest  a  vnse  man. with  Power,  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  a  garment  bedizened  with  gold,  which 
dazzles  the  beholder  by  its  Splendour,  but  oppresses  the 
wearer  by  its  Weight. 

Sormatit  9ot»fr.  —  Stoifi. 

ALTHOIJG-H  men  are  accused  for  not  Knowing  their 
own  Weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know  then*  own 
Strength.  It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there 
is  a  vein  of  Gold,  which  the  owner  knows  not  of. 

^OfBtt  aats  JLUittt^.  —  SaviUe, 

POWEB  and  Liberty  are  like  Heat  and  Moisture;  where 
they  are  well  mixt,  every  thing  prospers ;  where  they 
are  single,  they  are  destructive. 

^tatS'e,  —  Tounff. 

THE  love  of  Praise,  howe*er  conceal*d  by  art, 
Beigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  Heart  t 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure, 
The  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure. 

9n(to.  —  Fuller, 

PBAISE  not  people  to  their  fsices,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  pay  thee  in  the  same  Coin.  This  is  so  thin  a 
Cobweb,  that  it  may  with  httle  difficulty  be  seen  through ; 
'tis  rarely  strong  enough  to  catch  flies  of  any  considerable 
magnitude. 
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^XKiit.  —  Spenser, 

\R  who  would  ever  care  to  do  brave  deed^ 
Or  strive  in  Virtue  others  to  excel, 
If  none  should  yield  him  his  deserved  meed, 
Due  Praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  doing  well? 
For  if  Good  were  not  praised  more  than  iU, 
None  would  chuse  Goodness  of  his  own  free  will. 

^XKiAt.  •—  Steele. 

ALLOW  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you  as  to  praise 
you  to  your  Face.  Your  Vanity  by  this  means  will 
want  its  food.  At  the  same  time  your  passion  for  Esteem 
will  be  more  fully  gratified ;  men  wiU  praise  you  in  their 
actions :  where  you  now  receive  one  Compliment,  you  will 
then  receive  twenty  Civihties. 

©rairfC,  —  Fuller, 

THOU  may*st  be  more  prodigal  of  Praise  when  thou 
writest  a  lettei*  tlian  when  thou  speakest  in  presence. 

^xMt*  —  From  the  Latin. 

IT  is  the  greatest  possible  praise  to  be  praised  by  a  man 
who  is  himself  deserving  of  Praise. 

9XKisit,  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  worthiness  of  Praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  praised  himself  bring  the  Praise  forth : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  Fame  follows ;  that  Praise ;  sole  pure,  tran- 
scends. 

^xMt,  —  OrevUle, 

THOSE  men  who  are  commended  by  everybody,  must 
be  very  extraordinary  men;  or,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, very  inconsiderable  men. 

'^XSLUitX.  —  Fuller. 

LEAVE  not  off  praying  to  Gtod:   for  either  praying 
will  make  thee  leave  off  sinning;  or  continuing  in 
Sin  will  make  thee  desist  firom  praying. 

^rajjcr.  —  S.  More, 

FOUNTAIN  of  Mercy !  whose  pervading  eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there, 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks  ;  I  have  no  words. 
My  soul,  o'erfraught  with  Gratitude,  rqects 
The  aid  of  Language— Lord !  behold  my  Heart. 
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9rai;(r.  —  Thomttm. 

FATHER  of  Liffht  and  Life !  thou  (jh>od  Supreme  \ 
O  teach  me  what  is  good!  teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  from  Folly,  Vanity,  and  Vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  Soul 
With  Knowledge,  conscious  Peace,  and  Virtue  pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  Bliss ! 

I^tajfar*  —  Shakespeare, 

lOB  holy  offices  I  have  a  time :  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business,  which 
I  bear  i'  the  State ;  and  Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

^ra^tr*  —  Shaheapeare, 

LEND  me  a  Heart  replete  with  thankfulness ! 
For  thou  hast  given  me  in  this  beauteous  face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  Soul, 
If  sympathy  of  Love  unite  our  thoughts. 

'E  that  negotiates  between  G-od  and  Man, 
As  God's  Ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  Judgment  and  oi  Mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    *TiB  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul : 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  eocnortation ;  and  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  fiacetious  tales. 
When  sent  with  God*s  commission  to  the  heart ! 

grec^t.  —  Anon, 

ONE  of  the  saddest  things  about  Human  Nature  is, 
that  a  man  may  guide  others  in  the  path  of  Life, 
«nthout  walking  in  it  himself;  that  ho  may  be  a  Pilot, 
and  yet  a  castaway. 

^r^C^t  vaCH  ((^omple*  —  Shakespeare, 

IF  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do. 
Chapels  had  been  Churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  palaees.  It  is  a  good  Divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions ;  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good 
to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  cwp 
VcAching. 


ff 
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l^recqit  anlr  d^amjple.  —  Johnson, 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  conceiye,  that,  for  many  ressons,  a 
man  v/rites  much  better  than  he  Uyes.  For  without 
entering  into  refined  Speculations,  it  may  be  sliown  much 
easier  to  design  than  to  perform.  A  man  proposes  his 
schemes  of  Lue  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengage- 
ment, exempt  from  the  enticements  of  Hope,  the  solicita- 
tions of  Afiection,  the  importunities  of  Appetite,  or  the 
depressions  of  Fear,  and  is  in  the  same  state  with  him 
that  teaches  upon  land  the  art  of  Navigation,  to  whom  the 
sea  is  always  smooth,  and  the  wind  always  prosperous. 

^rec^t  aitir  example.  —  Johnson, 

NOTHING-  is  more  imjust,  however  common,  than  to 
charge  with  Hypocrisy  liim  that  expresses  zeal  for 
those  Virtues  which  he  neglects  to  practise ;  since  he  may 
be  sincerely  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering 
his  Passions,  without  having  yet  obtained  the  Victory,  aa 
a  man  may  be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage  or 
a  journey,  without  having  Courage  or  Industry  to  under- 
take it,  and  may  honestly  recommend  to  olJiers,  those 
attempts  which  he  neglects  himself. 

tS^e  ^Xttbl^itt.  —  Shakespeare. 

IHE  very  place  puts  toys  of  Desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  Sea^ 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

I^rectjpitanrs.  —  Shakespeare. 

HEAT  not  a  Furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot. 
That  it  do  singe  yourself.     "We  may  out-run 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at ; 
And  lose  by  over-running :  know  you  not, 
The  Fire  that  mounts  the  Liquor  'till*t  run  o'er, 
Seeming  t*  augment  it<,  wastes  it  ? 

Pr^ulrice.  —  OreviUe. 

SOME  Prgudices  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  Atmosphere 
is  to  the  body :  we  cannot  feel  without  the  one,  nor 
breathe  without  the  other. 

t^r^ulTtce*  r-  Qreville, 

REMOVING-  Prejudices  is,  alas!   too  often  removing 
the  boundary  oi  a  delightful  near  prospect,  in  omer 
to  let  in  a  shockmg  extensive  one. 
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9rtjutrice.  —  Tucker, 

THEBE  are  habits  of  Misappreheneion  and  misjudging, 
common  among  all  degrees  of  men;  Fretfiilncss, 
industrious  to  seek  or  even  feign  and  chew  upon  matter 
that  may  nourish  it ;  Captiousness,  ingenious  in  perverting 
the  meaning  of  words ;  Partiality,  warping  everything  to 
its  own  purjjose;  Censoriousness,  unable  to  discern  a 
bright  part  in  characters ;  Self-conceit,  averse  to  discern 
the  real  motives  of  acting ;  Melancholy,  augurating  always 
for  the  worst ;  besides  many  more,  some  of  which  I  am 
afraid  every  man  may  find  lurking  in  his  own  breast,  if  he 
vrill  but  look  narrowly  enough. 

tpre{u)rtce.  —  Terence. 

HUMAN  Nature  is  so  constituted,   that  all  see,  and 
judge  better,  in  the  Affairs  of  other  men,  than  in 
their  own. 

^I^rjutrice.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

TTTE  seldom  find  persons  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be 
YY    possessed  of  G-ood  Sense,  except  those  who  agree 
with  us  in  opinion. 

^r^iulrtce.  —  Oreville. 

TO  divest  one's  self  of  some  Frgudicos,  would  be  Uke 
taking  off  the  skin  to  feel  the  better. 

^t  tprriSent.  —  Horace. 

ABBIDG-E  your  Hopes  in  proportion  to  the  shortness 
of  the  span  of  Human  Life ;  for  while  we  converse, 
the  hours,  as  if  envious  of  our  Pleasure,  fly  away :  enjoy 
therefore  the  present  time,  and  trust  not  too  much  to 
what  to-morrow  may  produce. 

^t  ^rtitnt.  —  Horace. 

IN  the  midst  of  Hopes  and  Cares,  of  Apprehensions  and 
of  Disquietude,  regard  every  day  that  dawns  upon  you 
as  if  it  was  to  be  your  last ;  and  superadded  hours,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  which  you  had  not  looked  forward,  will 
prove  an  acceptable  boon. 

(!r!)e  $r(|{eut.  —  FuUer. 

TRY  to  be  happy  in  this  very  present  Moment;  and 
put  not  oif  being  so  to  a  Tune  to  come :  as  tliough 
that  Tims  should  be  of  another  make  from  this,  which  is 
already  coine,  and  is  ours. 
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^t  If^titVlt  —  Colion. 

MEN  spend  their  lives  in  Anticipations,  in  determining 
to  be  vastly  happy  at  some  period  or  other,  when 
they  have  time.  But  the  present  time  has  one  advantage 
over  every  other — it  is  our  own.  Past  opportunities  are 
gone,  future  are  not  come.  We  may  lay  in  a  stock  of 
Pleasures,  as  we  would  lay  in  a  stock  of  Wine ;  but  if  we 
defer  the  tasting  of  them  too  long,  we  shidl  find  that  both 
are  soured  by  age. 

Q^e  ^XtitVfL  —  Armstrong, 

WHAT  avails  it  that  indulgent  Heaven 
From  mortal  Eyes  has  wrapt  the  woes  to  oome, 
If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves, 
Grow  pals  at  hideous  Fictions  of  our  own  ? 
Enjoy  the  Present ;  nor  with  needless  cares 
Of  what  may  spring  from  blind  Misfortune's  womb, 
Appal  the  surest  hour  that  life  bestowf. 
Serene,  and  master  of  yourself  prepare 
For  what  may  come ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

IF  indeed  that  marvellous  microcosm,  Man,  with  all 
the  costly  cargo  of  his  £Etculties  and  powers,  were 
indeed  a  rich  Argosy,  fitted  out  and  freighted  only  for 
Shipwreck  and  Destruction,  who  amongst  us  that  tolerate 
the  Present  onlv  from  the  Hope  of  the  Future,  who  that 
have  any  aspiria^s  of  a  high  and  intellectual  Nature  about 
them,  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  disgusting 
Mortifications  of  the  voyage  ?  As  to  the  common  and  the 
sensual  herd,  who  would  be  glad  perhaps,  under  any 
terms,  to  sweat  and  groan  beneath  the  load  of  Life,  they 
would  find  tiiat  the  creed  of  the  Materialist  would  only 
give  a  fuller  swing  to  the  suicidal  energies  of  a  Selfism  as 
unprincipled  as  unrelenting;  a  Selfism  that  would  not 
only  make  that  gifUess  GKft  of  Life  a  boon  the  most 
difiicult  to  preserve,  but  wotild  at  the  same  time  render  it 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  task  and  the  trouble  of  its  pre- 
servation. Knowledge  herself,  that  fedrest  daughter  of 
Heaven,  would  be  immediately  transformed  into  a  oliange- 
ling  of  Hell ;  the  brightest  Beason  would  be  the  blackest 
Ciirse,  and  Weakness  more  salutary  than  Strength ;  for 
the  Villany  of  man  would  increase  with  the  Depravity 
of  his  will,  and  the  depravity  of  his  will,  with  every 
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augm.cr.tation  of  his  Power.  The  force  of  Intellect  im- 
pai-fc^.f.  to  that  wMeh  was  corrupt,  -vould  be  like  the 
c?eL=tructIvc  eii'n'gios  communicated  by  an  Earthquake  to 
that  whhh  '.■&  iiiei't  j  wliere  even  things  inanimate,  aa  rocks 
and  mouiitiiir.3,  cri^jm  endowed  with  a  momentary  impulse 
of  motion  and  of  life,  only  to  overwhelm,  to  destroy,  and 
to  be  destroyed. 

^l*C£{mttment.  —  Proctor, 

I  EKOW  not  how  it  is ; 
But  a  Foreboding  presses  on  my  heart, 
At  times,  until  I  sicken. — ^I  have  heard, 
And  irom  men  learned,  that  before  the  touch 
(The  common,  coarser  touch)  of  Gh)od  or  111, — 
That  oftentitaies  a  subtler  sense  informs 
Some  spirits  of  the  approach  of  '^things  to  be." 

stalling  SreiSait*.  —  Fuller. 

WHEN  thou  makest  Presents,  let  them  be  of  such 
things  as  will  last  long ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  in 
some  sort  inmiortal,  and  may  frequently  refresh  the 
Memoiy  of  the  Receiver. 

d)e  l^retOltVer.  —  Shakespeare. 

This  is  some  fellow, 
Who,  having  been  praised  for  Bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  Boughness  ;  and  constrains  the  garb, 
Quite  from  hu  Nature  :  He  camiot  flatter,  he ! — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speflik  truth  : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  Ejiaves  I  know,  wliich  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  Observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

?Wten«Jtfltl*  —  Johnson, 

IT  is  the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  Mankind  to  conceal 
their  indigence  from  the  rest.  They  support  themselves 
by  temporary  expedients,  and  every  day  is  lost  in  con- 
triving for  to-morrow. 

9rttmiiaiU  —  Cicero, 

rpKUE  Grloiy  strikes  root,  and  even  extsnds  itself;  all 
,1.  false  Pretensions  fell  as  do  Flowers,  nor  can  any 
lAixng  feigned  be  lasting. 
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^ttmAinXL  —  Lavater. 

HE,  who  gives  himself  airs  of  Importance,  exhibits  the 
credentials  of  Impotence. 

9rrteni?t0n.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

THE  desire  of  appearing  Olerer  often  prerents  our  be* 
coming  so. 

^XttmiiaXL  —  Plutarch. 

r!  is  no  Disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  do  every  thing ;  but 
to  undertake,  or  pretend  to  do,  what  you  are  not  made 
for,  is  not  only  Shameful,  but  extremely  Troublesome  and 
Vexatious. 

%iXtttXii\nn.  —  Lavater. 

TTTHEBE  there  is  much  Pretension,  much  has  been 
V  V    borrowed :  Nature  never  pretends. 

9rttf(«  —  Anon, 

TO  no  kind  of  begging  are  people  so  averse,  as  to 
beffging  Pardon ;  that  is,  when  there  is  any  serious 
ground  for  doing  so.  When  there  is  none,  this  phrase  is 
as  soon  taken  in  vain,  as  other  momentous  words  are  upon 
light  Occasions. 

9tt)t(«  —  Shakespeare. 

HE,  that  is  proud,  eats  up  himself;  Pride  is  his  own 
Glass,  his  own  Trumpet,  his  own  Chronicle;  and 
whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed 
in  the  Praise. 

|3rttre.  —  Clarendon. 

WITHOUT  the  sovereign  influence  of  God's  extra- 
ordinary and  immediate  Grace,  men  do  very  rarely 
put  off  all  the  trappings  of  their  Pride^  till  they  who  are 
about  them  put  on  their  winding-sheet. 

^rttre.  —  Colton. 

PKIDE  is  a  paradoxical  Proteus,  eternally  diverse  yet 
ever  the  same ;  for  Plato  adopted  a  most  magnificent 
mode  of  displaying  his  Contempt  for  Magnificence,  while 
Neglect  would  have  restored  Diogenes  to  common  sense 
and  clean  Unen,  since  he  would  have  had  no  Tub,  from 
the  moment  he  had  no  spectators.  *'  Thus  I  trample," 
said  Diogenes,  "  on  the  pride  of  Plato ;"  "  but,"  rejoined 
Plato,  "  with  greater  pride,  O  Diogenes." 
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M^ 


tprilfC*  —  Shakespeare. 

Fbidb  hath  no  other  Glass 
To  show  itself,  but  Pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  Arrogance,  and  are  the  Proua  Man's  fees. 

9^QSt.  —  ShenHone. 

EN  are  somethnes  accused  of  Pride  merelj  because 
their  accusers  would  be  proud  themselves  if  they 
were  in  their  places. 

t^rOre.  —  Selden, 

PBIDE  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else  a 
man  cannot  keep  up  his  Dignity.  In  Gluttony  there 
must  be  eating,  in  Drunkenness  there  must  be  drinking ; 
'tis  not  the  eating,  nor  'tis  not  the  drinking  that  must  be 
blamed,  but  the  Excess.    So  in  Pride. 

%^X^t.  —  Oreville. 

PBIDE  is  a  Virtue — let  not  the  moralist  be  scandalised 
— Pride  is  also  a  Vice.  Pride,  like  Ambition,  is 
sometimes  yirtuous  and  sometimes  vicious,  according  to 
the  character  in  which  it  is  found,  and  the  object  to  which 
it  is  directed.  As  a  Prindple,  it  is  the  Parent  of  almost 
every  Virtue,  and  every  "Vice, — every  thing  that  pleases 
and  displeases  in  mankmd ;  and  as  the  effects  are  so  very 
different,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  discover,  even  to 
ourselves,  whether  the  Pride  that  produces  tliem  is  vir- 
tuous or  vicious:  the  first  object  of  virtuous  Pride  is 
Bectitude,  and  the  next  Independence. 

Ij^vOtit,  —  Cotton, 

TO  quell  the  Pride,  even  of  the  greatest,  we  should 
reflect  how  much  we  owe  to  others,  and  how  little  to 
ourselves.  Philip  having  made  himself  master  of  Potidcea, 
received  three  Messengers  in  one  day :  the  first  brought 
him  an  account  of  a  great  Victorv,  gained  over  the  lUy- 
rians,  by  his  general  Parmenio ;  the  second  told  him,  that 
he  was  prodaimed  Victor  at  the  Olympic  eames ;  and  the 
third  informed  him  of  the  birth  of  Alexander.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  all  these  events  that  ought  to  have  fed  the 
Vanity,  or  that  would  have  justified  the  Pride,  of  Philip, 
since,  as  an  elegant  writer  remarks,  "  for  the  first  he  was 
indebted  to  his  General ;  for  the  second,  to  his  Horse ; 
and  his  Wife  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  helped  him 
to  the  third." 

K  E 
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9rtlre.  —  CfrwUie. 

AFBOTJD  man  never  shows  his  Pride  so  much  as 
when  he  is  ciyiL 

ffiXlHt.  —  CoUon. 

THE!R£  is  this  pgradox  in  Pride, — it  makes  some  men 
ridiculous,  but  prevents  others  from,  becoming  so. 

^tflrc*  -^  Shakespeare. 

TWILL  fix>m  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear*d,  than  my  condition ; 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  Oil,  soft  as  young  Don-it, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  Respect, 
Which  the  Proud  Soul  ne'er  pays,  but  to  the  Proiul. 

Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  Madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  £ettal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  Wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  Life. 

To  be  always  intending  to  live  a  new  Life,  but  never  to 
find  time  to  set  about  it :  this  is  as  if  a  man  should 
put  off  Eating  and  Drinking,  and  Sleeping,  from  one  day 
and  night  to  another,  tiU  he  is  starved  and  destroyed. 

tpracraijttnattan.  —  Persiut, 

Com,  TJkhapfy  he,  who  does  his  work  adjourn, 
And  to  To-morrow  would  the  Search  delay  : 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Pers,  But  is  one  day  of  Ease  too  much  to  borrow  ? 

Com,  Yes,  sure }  for  Yesterday  was  once  To-morrow, 
That  Yesterday  is  gone,  and  notmng  gain'd ; 
And  aU  thy  fruitless  days  will  thus  be  drain'd ; 
For  thou  hast  more  To-morrows  yet  to  ask, 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  thy  Task ; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  Chariot  Wheeb,  arc  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach,  the  first. 

tpracrai^tilUlttOn.  —  Shakespeare. 

That  we  would  do» 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  thia  would  change^ 
And  hath  abatements  and  Delays  as  many 
As  there  are  Tongues,  are  hands,  are  aocident« ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  Sigh, 
That  hurts  by  easing. 
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9tacra0'ttnatlOn.  —  Horace, 

WHATEVER  things  injure  your  Eye,  you  are  anxious 
to  remoTe :  but  things  which  affect  your  Mind  yuu 
defer. 

^rofltsors.  —  CoUon. 

HE  that  has  never  suffered  extreme  AdvOTsily,  knows 
not  the  full  extent  of  his  own  Depravation ;  and  he 
that  has  never  enjoyed  the  summit  of  Prosperity,  is 
equally  ignorant  how  fw  the  Iniquity  of  others  can  go. 
For  our  Adversity  will  excite  temptations  in  ourselves, 
our  Prosperity  in  others.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  observed, 
it  was  fortunate  that  few  men  could  be  Prime  Ministers, 
because  it  was  fortunate  that  few  men  could  know  the 
abandoned  profligacy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

%M^tii,  —  Oenz, 

TWO  principles  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
World.  One  is  perpetual  Progress,  the  other  the 
necessary  limitations  to  that  Progress.  If  the  former  alone 
prevailed,  there  would  be  nothmg  steadfast  and  durable 
on  Earth,  and  the  whole  of  social  Life  would  be  the  sport 
of  Winds  and  Waves.  If  the  latter  had  exclusive  sway, 
or  even  if  it  obtained  a  mischievous  preponderancy,  every- 
thing would  petrify  or  rot.  The  best  ages  of  the  World 
are  always  those  in  which  these  two  principles  are  the 
most  equally  balanced.  In  such  ages  every  enlightened 
man  ought  to  adopt  both  principles  into  his  whole  Mind 
and  Conduct,  and  with  one  hand  develop  what  he  can^ 
with  the  other  restrain  and  uphold  what  he  ought, 

Ifixnfsjctii.  —  Colton. 

THE  wisest  Man  may  be  wiser  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-dav.  Total 
freedom  from  Change  would  imply  total  freedom  from 
Error ;  but  this  is  the  Prerogative  of  Omniscience  alone. 

%ixnsiXtii.  —  Colton, 

TTTHO  for  the  most  part  are  they,  that  would  have  all 
YY  Mankind  look  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  and 
regulate  their  Conduct  by  things  that  have  been  done? 
chose  who  are  the  most  ignorant  as  to  all  things  that  are 
doing.  Lord  Bacon  said.  Time  is  the  greatest  of  Inno- 
vators, he  might  also  have  said  the  greatest  of  Improvers ; 
and  I  like  Madame  de  Stael's  observation  on  this  subject^ 
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quite  as  well  as  Lord  Bacon's :  it  is  this,  "  that  Fast  which 
is  so  presumptuouslj  brought  forward  as  a  precedent  for 
the  Present,  was  itself  founded  on  an  alteration  of  some 
Past  that  went  before  it."* 

BY  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  Wisdom,  moulding 
together  the  great  mysterious  incorporation  of  the 
Human  Sace,  the  whole,  at  one  time,  is  nev^  old,  or 
middled-aged,  or  young ;  but,  in  a  condition  of  unchange- 
able Constancy,  moves  on  through  the  varied  tenour  of 
perpetual  Decay,  Fall,  Kenovation,  and  Progression. 

Ifixnssctii.  —  Coiton. 

WE  ought  not  to  be  over  anxious  to  encourage  Inno- 
vation, in  cases  of  doubtful  Improvement,  for  an  old 
system  must  ever  have  two  advantages  over  a  new  one ; 
it  is  established,  and  it  is  understood* 

^xami&t^.  —.Fuller. 

THOU  oughtest  to  be  nice,  even  to  Superstition,  in 
keeping  thy  Promises ;   and  therefore  thou  shouldst 
be  equcdly  cautious  in  making  them. 

^xamxAti*  —  Rousseau, 

HE  who  is  most  slow  in  making  a  Promise  is  the  most 
fiuthful  in  the  Performance  of  it 

^xn^ttQ*  —  Shakespeare, 

THEBE  is  a  SUstoiy  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  Nature  of  the  times  deceas'd ; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  Chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  Life,  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 

9t0lip^tts.  —  Tucker. 

THE  allurements  of  Fancy  prove  the  first  source  of 
wantonness,  of  unlucky  and  mischievous  tricks  in  the 
earliest  years,  and  in  the  riper  often  produce  more  tro  ible- 
some  effects;  for  a  flow  of  Prosperity  with  continual 
indulgence  of  the  desires,  commonly  makes  men  capricious, 
selfish,  narrow-minded,  intractable,  contemptuous,  and 
overbearing,  until  some  galling  Disappointment  or  mis- 
fortune has  taught  them,  that  there  are  other  objects 
necessary  to  be  thought  of,  besides  that  of  pleasing  them- 
selves. 
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^nil^txit^*  —  Shalcespaare. 

Prospebitt  is  the  very  bond  of  Love ; 

Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  Heart  together 

Affliction  altera. 

l^XOi^ttitfJi,  —  Zimmerman. 

TAKE  care  to  be  an  economist  in  Prosperity :  there  is 
no  fear  of  your  being  one  in  Adversity. 

^tai^^itfi.  —  Colton. 

THOSE  characters,  who,  like  Yentidius,  spring  from  the 
veiy  dregs  of  society,  and,  going  through  every  grada- 
tion of  Life,  continue,  like  him,  to  rise  with  every  change, 
and  who  never  quit  a  single  step  in  the  ladder,  except  it 
be  to  gain  a  higher  one,  these  men  are  superior  to  Fortune, 
and  know  how  to  enjoy  her  Caresses  without  being  the 
slaves  of  her  Caprice. 

]pt0tltlfntCt.  —  Hannah  More, 

r3S,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Power  Supreme ! 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  Time,  nor  fixt  to  Space, 
Confin'd  to  altara,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  Wealth,  in  Want,  in  Freedom,  or  in  Chains, 
Li  Dungeons  or  on  Thrones,  the  fetithful  And  thee ! 

9tatlt)rence.  —  Thomson, 

THIS  is  thy  work.  Almighty  Providence ! 
Whose  Power,  beyond  the  stretch  of  human  thought, 
Revolves  the  orbs  of  Empire ;  bids  them  sink 
Deep  in  the  dead'ning  Night  of  thy  displeasure^ 
Or  rise  majestic  o'er  a  wondering  world. 

^rabttrence.  —  Shakespeare, 

OTTR  Indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well ; 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Kough-hew  them  how  we  wilL 

9r0bttraue*  —  Cowper. 

Go,  mark  the  matchless  working  of  the  Power 
That  shuts  within  the  seed  the  future  Flower } 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  colour  these,  and  those  deUght  the  smell ; 
Sends  Nature  forth,  the  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  Earth,  and  charm  all  human  Eyes. 
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THE  neglecting  to  put  yourself  above  those  that  ought 
to  be  Inferior  to  you,  will  often  be  as  disgustful  to 
tliose  very  people,  as  the  not  putting  yourself  under  those 
wlio  ought  to  be  Superior  to  you,  will  be  disgustful  to 
tliom. 

%SLVS^i  snlr  ^t^tti,  —  Shakespeare. 

WHEN  that  the  Q-eneral  is  not  like  the  hive^ 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 
What  Honey  is  expected  ?     Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shows  aa  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  Heavens  themselves,  the  Planets,  and  this  Centre^ 
Observe  Degree,  Priority,  and  Place, 
Insisture,  Course,  Proportion,  Season,  Form, 
Office  and  Custom,  in  all  line  of  Order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  rest,  whose  med'cinable  ^e 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  Planets  evil, 
And  posts  like  the  commandment  of  a  King, 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.    But  when  the  Planets 
In  evil  mixture  to  Disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents,  what  mutiny ! 
What  raging  of  the  Sea !  shaking  of  Earth ! 
Commotion  in  the  Winds !  frights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  imity  and  married  calm  of  States 
Quite  from  their  fixure !     Oh,  when  D^eree  is  shaken, 
(Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs) 
The  enterprise  is  sick.     How  could  comijiunities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  Brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 
The  primogeniture  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
(But  by  Degree)  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  Degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  Discord  follows ;  each  king  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.    The  bounded  waters 
Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  soUd  G-lobe : 
Strength  would  be  lord  of  ImbedHtv, 
And  the  rude  son  would  strike  his  rather  dead : 
Force  would  be  right ;  or  rather.  Bight  and  Wrong 
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(Between  whose  endless  jar  Justice  resides) 

Would  lose  their  names,  and  so  would  Justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  Power, 

Power  into  Will,  Will  into  Appetite ; 

And  Appetite,  an  uniyersal  Wol^ 

So  doublj  seconded  with  Will  arid  Power, 

Must  make  perforce  an  uniyersal  prey. 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself. — 

This  chaos,  when  Degree  is  suffocate, 

Follows  the  choking. 

And  this  neglection  of  Degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb.    The  General's  disdain'd 

By  hiTn  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 

That  next,  by  mm  beneath ;  so  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace,  that  is  sick 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  Emulation. 

SlattanalttSf.  —  QrevUle. 

MAN  is  said  to  be  a  Sational  Creature ;  but  should  it 
not  rather  be  said,  that  Man  is  a  Creature  capable 
of  being  Bational,  as  we  say  a  Parrot  is  a  Creature  capable 
of  Speech  ? 

36iaA^lXtiA.  —  Shakespeare, 

THAT'S  a  valiant  Flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on 
the  Up  of  a  Lion. 

i&f Otring.  —  Johnson, 

TTTHAT  we  read  with  inclination  makes  a  stronger 
VV  impression.  If  we  read  without  inclination,  half 
the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  Attention,  so  there  is 
but  half  to  be  employed  on  what  we  read.  If  a  man 
begins  to  read  in  the  middle  of  a  Book,  and  feels  an 
inclination  to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it  to  go  to  the 
beginning.    He  may  perhaps  not  feel  again  the  inclination. 

i&f  airinfl.  —  Bacon. 

READ  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  Talk  and  Discourse,  but 
to  weigh  and  consider. 

Sl^aieran.  —  Sir  PUUp  Sidney. 

REASON  cannot  show  itself  more  reasonable,  than  to 
leavp  reasoning  on  things  above  Eeason. 
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3&tSiinn.  —  Burke. 

TTTE  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his 
YV  own  private  stock  of  Beason  ;  because  we  suspect 
that  this  stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and  that  the  mdivi- 
duals  would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general 
Bank  and  Capital  of  Nations  and  of  Ages. 

ItoO^fln.  —  La  JRochefoueauld, 

HE  is  not  a  reasonable  Man  who  by  chance  stumbles 
upon  Beason,  but  he  who  derives  it  from  Knowledge, 
fr^m  Discernment,  and  from  Taste. 

Wittaatl.  —  Anon. 

ONE  can  never  repeat  too  often,  that  Beason,  as  it 
exists  in  man,  is  only  our  intellectual  eye,  and  that, 
like  the  eye,  to  see,  it  needs  Light,— to  see  clearly  and 
far,  it  needs  the  Light  of  Heaven. 

I&f^^nton.  —  Shdketpeare, 

WlSJiH^  rein  can  hold  licentious  Wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  enraged  Soldiers  in  their  .opoil. 
Or  send  precepts  to  th'  Leviathan. 

3ft^ulting«  —  Shakespeare. 

TTTHAT  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board, 
VV    The  cable  broke,  the  holding  Anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow' d  in  the  flood  ? 
Yet  lives  our  Pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  Uke  a  fearftil  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  Sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much, 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  Ship  spUts  on  the  rock. 
Which  Industry  and  Courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  I  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

Sleibu^mg.  —  Fuller. 

IN  all  Beprehensions,  observe  to  express  rather  thy  Lore 
than  thy  Anger ;  and  strive  rather  to  convince  than 
exasperate:  but  if  the  Matter  do  require  any  special 
Indignation,  let  it  appear  to  be  the  zeal  of  a  displeased 
Friend,  rather  than  tiie  passion  of  a  provoked  Enemy. 
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^t  ^Sitdatt*  —  Shakespeare. 

A  Mait,  whose  blood 
Is  very  Snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feds 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense; 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind.  Study  and  Fast. 

3&ttXtaXiafSU  —  SamOe, 

DIVEBSIONS  are  the  most  properly  applied,  to  ease 
and  relieve  those  who  are  oppressed,  by  being  too 
much  employed.  Those  that  are  idle  have  no  need  of 
them,  and  yet  they,  above  all  others,  give  themselves  up 
to  them.  To  unbend  our  Thoughts,  when  they  are  too 
much  stretched  by  our  Cares,  is  not  more  natural,  than  it 
is  necessary ;  but  to  turn  our  whole  Life  into  a  hoUday, 
is  not  only  ridiculous,  but  destroyeth  Pleasure  instead  of 
promoting  it. 

XUSnmimt.  —  Oremlle. 

TE.UE  Dehcacy,  as  true  Generosity,  is  more  wounded 
by  an  offence  from  itself,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  than  to  itself. 

lUflimngtlt,  —  La  Bruyh'e. 

THE  most  dehcate,  the  most  sensible  of  all  Pleasures, 
consists  in  promoting  the  pleasures  of  others. 

SUGnmrnit*  —  OreviUe, 

THERE  seems  to  be  something  satis&ctory  resulting 
from  every  defect  in  Human  Nature!  and  it  is  in  that 
satisfaction,  methinks,  that  all  the  endearing  refinements 
of  Society  consist ;  there  are  a  thousand  little  and  un- 
definable  Ddicacies  in  our  conversation,  our  looks,  and 
even  Q^tures  arising  from  these  Defects,  which  mutually 
require  to  be  understood  and  returned;  nay,  there  are 
fitUe  indulgences  due  to  these  Defects,  which  the  well 
disposed  and  well  conceiving  Mind  feels  a  want  to  bestow 
As  well  as  to  receive,  and  will  be  uneasy  and  dissatisfied 
till  an  opportunity  offers  to  do  it ;  and  hence  that  first  of 
Concerts,  the  play  and  harmony  of  according  Minds ! 

SUCfmment.  —  Hume, 

r*  refined  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  be  not  so  useful  as 
Common  Sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the 
nobleness  of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and 
render  them  the  adnuration  of  Mankind. 
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3EUQ((ttOn«  —  Shakespeare, 

0  EN  GLAND !— inodel  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  Heart, — 
What  might'st  thou  do,  that  Honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  lund  and  natural ! 

SEUtmrm*  —  Lavater, 

HE  who  reforms  himself  has  done  more  towards  re- 
forming the  FubUc,  than  a  crowd  of  noisy,  impotent 
Patriots. 

JMatmi.  —  Cotton. 

CHABLES  FOX  said  that  Bestorations  were  the  most 
bloody  of  all  BcYolutions ;  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  Reformations  are  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the 
necessity  of  either. 

WiZ^pCtX.  —  Shakespeare. 

WHAT !  old  Acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  fiesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  &rewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 

IB^liQian*  —  JBurke. 

WE  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that 
Religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  Society,  and  the  source 
of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort.  In  England  we  are 
so  convinced  of  this,  that  there  is  no  rust  of  Superstition 
with  which  the  accumulated  absurdity  of  the  human  mind 
might  have  crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages,  that 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of  England  would 
not  prefer  to  Lnpiety. 

i&fltStan.  —  Sore. 

WORDSWOETH  has  told  us  the  law  of  his  own 
mind,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  enabled  hiTn  to 
reveal  a  new  world  of  poetry:  "Wisdom  is  oft-times 
nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when  we  soar."  That  it  is  so 
likewise  in  Religion,  we  are  assured  by  those  most  com- 
fortable words,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  tlie  Elingdom  of  Heaven." 

SleltftOn.  —  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

FTLESS  Christianity  be  viewed  and  felt  in  a  high  and 
comprehensive  way,  how  large  a  portion  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  Nature  does  it  leave  without  Object  and 
Action ! 
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CHABLES  the  Fourth,  after  his  ahdication,  amufied 
himself,  in  Yob  retirement  at  St.  Juste,  by  attempting 
to  tuake  a  number  of  watches  go  exactly  together,  ^eing. 
constantly  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
fool  have  I  been  to  neglect  my  own  concerns,  and  to  waste 
my  whole  Life  in  a  vam  attempt  to  make  all  men  think 
alike  on  matters  of  Religion,  when  I  cannot  even  make  a 
few  Watches  keep  time  together." 

i&f liffton.  —  FuOer. 

PLAGE  not  thy  amendment  only  in  increasing  thy 
Devotion,  but  in  bettering  thy  Life.  This  is  the 
damning  Hypocrisy  of  this  age ;  that  it  slights  all  good 
MoraUty,  and  spends  its  Zeu  in  matters  of  Ceremony, 
and  a  form  of  Godliiiess  without  the  Power  of  it. 

Slelii|ton«  —  South. 

TBUTH,  like  a  stately  dame,  will  not  be  seen,  nor  show 
herself  at  the  first  visit,  nor  match  with  the  Under- 
standing upon  an  ordinary  Courtship  or  Address.  Long 
and  tedious  attendances  must  be  given,  and  the  hardest 
fatigues  endured  and  digested:  nor  did  ever  the  most 
pregnant  Wit  in  the  world  bring  forth  anything  great, 
lasting,  and  considerable,  without  some  Fain  and  Travail, 
some  Pangs  and  Throes  before  the  delivery.  Now  all  this 
that  I  have  said  is  to  show  the  force  of  diligence  in  the 
investigation  of  Truth,  and  particularly  of  the  noblest  of 
all  Truths,  which  is  that  of  BeUgion. 

SEUUfliOtl.  —  S.  r.  CoUndge. 

YOU  may  depend  upon  it.  Religion  is,  in  its  essence, 
the  most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the  World.  It  will 
alone  gentilize,  if  unmixed  with  cant ;  and  I  know 
nothing  else  that  will,  alone.  Certainly  not  the  Army, 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  grand  embeUisher  of  Manners. 

i&f Itfltan.  —  Sa/re. 

MANY  people  make  their  own  G-od ;  and  he  is  much 
what  the  French  may  mean,  when  they  talk  of  La 
hon  DieUf — very  indulgent,  rather  weak,  near  at  hand 
when  we  want  any  thing,  but  far  away  out  of  sight  when 
we  have  a  mind  to  do  wrong.  Such  a  G-od  is  as  much  an 
Idol  as  if  he  were  an  image  of  stone. 
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Eelt^n.  —  CoUon. 

T^ELTGION,  like  its  Totaries,  while  it  exists  on  Earth, 
XL  must  have  a  hody  as  well  as  a  souL  A  Beligion 
purely  spiritual  might  suit  a  heing  as  pure,  hut  Men  are 
compound  animals ;  and  the  hody  too  often  lords  it  oyer 
the  MincL 

Eelt^n  •  —  Lavater. 

THE  more  Honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he  affects  the 
air  of  a  Saint. 

lielt^tl.  —  Colton, 

PHILOSOPHY  is  a  hully  that  talks  yery  loud  when 
the  danger  is  at  a  distance ;  but  the  moment  she  is 
hard  pressed  by  the  Enemy,  she  is  not  to  he  foimd  at  her 
post,  but  leaves  the  brunt  of  the  Battle  to  be  borne  by  lier 
humbler  but  steadier  comrade  Beligion. 

SLdigUin.  —  Anon. 

RELIGION  is  the  whole  Bible :  Sects  pick  out  a  part 
of  it.    But  what  whole  ?    The  Living  whole,  to  be 
sure — not  the  Dead  whole :  thb  Sfibit  !  not  the  letter. 

jaelifltan.  —  8.  T.  Coleridge. 

IF  a  man  is  not  rising  upwards  to  be  an  Angel,  depend 
upon  it,  he  is  sinking  downwards  to  be  a  Devil.  He 
cannot  stop  at  the  Beast.  The  most  savage  of  men  are 
not  Beasts ;  they  are  worse,  a  great  deal  worse. 

WitliQiittn.  —  South. 

HE  that  is  a  Good  Man,  is  three-quarters  of  his  way 
towards  the  being  a  Gk>od  Christian,  wheresoever  he 
lives,  or  whatsoever  he  is  called. 

Witlisfaa.  —  S.  T.  Coleridg: 

r^  you  bring  up  your  children  in  a  way  which  puts  them 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Beligious  feelings  of  the 
Nation  in  which  they  live,  the  chances  are,  that  they  will 
ultimately  turn  out  Buffiuis  or  Fanatics,  and  one  as  likely 
as  the  other. 

Eeltsion  •  —  PamU 

LET  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  Life  of  a  good  Chiistiai 
must  necessarily  be  a  Life  of  Melancholy  and  Gloomi- 
ness ;  for  he  only  resigns  some  Pleasures,  to  enioy  otben 
infinitely  greater. 
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ilelCfiion.  —  8elde». 

THEY  that  cry  down  Moral  Honesty,  cry  down  thai 
which  is  a  great  part  of  my  BeBgion — my  Duty 
towards  Qod,  and  my  Duty  towaras  Man.  What  care  I 
to  Bee  a  man  run  after  a  sermon,  if  he  cozens  and  cheatb 
as  soon  as  he  comes  home  ?  On  the  other  side,  Morality 
must  not  be  without  Religion ;  for  if  so,  it  may  change, 
as  I  see  conyenience.    Religion  must  goyem  it. 

XUltgtCtt!.  —  Melmoih. 

I  CANNOT  but  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  love  of 
God  to  mankind,  who,  in  order  to  encourage  obedience 
to  his  Laws,  has  annexed  a  present,  as  wdl  as  future 
reward  to  a  Good  Life ;  and  has  so  interwoven  our  Duty 
and  Happiness  together,  that  while  we  are  discharging  our 
obligations  to  the  one,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  making 
the  best  proTision  for  the  other. 

Slcltflfan.  —  Anon. 

LIKE  every  other  power.  Religion  too,  in  widening  her 
empire,  may  impair  her  sway.  It  has  been  seen  too 
often,  both  in  Philosophy  and  elsewhere,  that  when  people 
have  fancied  that  the  world  was  becoming  Christian, 
Christianity  was  in  fact  becoming  worldly. 

E^liflian.  —  Anon. 

WHEN  a  man  is  told  that  the  whole  of  Religion  and 
Morality  is  summed  up  in  the  two  Commandments, 
to  loye  God,  and  to  love  our  neighbour,  he  is  ready  to  cry, 
like  Charoba  in  Gebir,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Sea,  "Is 
this  the  mights  Ocean  ?  is  this  all  ?  "  Yies !  all :  but  how 
small«a  part  of  it  do  your  eyes  survey !  only  trust  yourself 
to  it ;  launch  out  upon  it ;  sail  abroad  over  it :  you  will 
find  it  has  no  end :  it  will  carry  you  round  the  World. 

Sleltston.  —  Fuller. 
IITEASURE  not  Men  by  Sundays,  without  regarding 
lYi.  what  they  do  all  the  Week  aft«r. 

SEteltgion.  —  CoUon. 

THERE  can  be  no  Christianity  where  there  is  no  Charity, 
but  the  censorious  cultivate  the  forms  of  Religion,  that 
they  may  more  freely  indulse  in  the  only  pleasure  of  their 
li^es,  that  of  calumniating  those  who  to  their  other  fiulings 
%dd  not  the  Sin  of  Hypocrisy. 
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SUIt^n.  —  CoUon, 

ALL  whahave  been  great  and  good  without  Christianity, 
would  have  been  much  greater  and  better  with  it.  If 
there  be,  amongst  the  Sons  of  men,  a  single  exception  to 
this  maxim,  the  divine  Socrates  may  be  allowed  to  put  in 
the  strongest  claim.  It  was  his  high  Ambition  to  deserve^ 
by  Deeds,  not  bj  creeds,  an  unreveaUd  Heaven,  and  bj 
works,  not  by  fiuth,  to  enter  an  wn/promUed  land. 

Eelt^tU  —  Anon, 

TT7H0  are  the  most  godlike  of  menP    The  question 
YY   might  be  a  puzzliug  one^  unless  our  language  an« 
fiwered  it  for  us :  the  Gk>dliest. 

SUItflfatU  —  CoUon, 

THAT  country  where  the  Clergy  have  the  most  influence^ 
and  use  it  with  the  most  Moderation,  is  England. 

3Etelij|ionu  —  Pope, 

Fob  Virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had : 
The  worst  of  ntiadmen  is  a  Saint  run  mad. 

llelija[tim.  —  cmton, 

PHILOSOPHY  is  a  goddess,  whose  head  indeed  is  in 
Heaven,  but  whose  leet  are  upon  Earth ;  she  attempts 
more  than  she  accomplishes,  and  promises  more  than  she 
performs ;  she  can  teach  us  to  hsar  of  the  calamities  of 
others  with  Magnanimity;  but  it  is  Eeligion  only  that  can 
teach  us  to  bear  our  own  with  Besignation. 

lUIigtan*  —  CoUon. 

MEN  will  wrangle  for  Beligion ;  write  for  it ;  fight  for 
it ;  die  for  it ;  any  thing  but-— fo'uc  for  it. 

lU(ija[tan.  —  Addison, 

HYPOCRISY  itself  does  great  Honour,  or  rather 
Justice,  to  Beligion,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be 
an  ornament  to  human  nature.  The  Hypocrite  would  not 
be  at  so  much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  Virtue, 
if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  most  proper  and  effectual 
means  to  gain  the  Love  and  Esteem  of  mankind. 

iUltgtan .  —  Pope. 

THERE  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  rational  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  Religion,  but 
that  they  should  talk  together  every  day. 
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3Uelist0n.  —  Cotton. 

AS  all  who  frequent  any  place  of  Public  Wonliip,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  from  the  doctrines  there  ddivered, 
are  expected  to  comport  themselyes  with  Seriousness  and 
Gravity,  so  in  religious  Controversies,  Bidicule  ought 
never  to  be  resorted  to  on  either  side. 

XUligion.  —  Sprat, 

THE  Head  truly  enlightened  will  presently  have  a 
wonderful  influence  in  purifying  the  Heart ;  and  the 
Heart  really  affected  with  Goodness,  will  much  conduce 
to  the  directing  of  the  Head. 

lUltfltan.  —  Cotton. 

IT  has  been  said,  that  men  carry  on  a  kind  of  coasting 
trade  with  Keligion.  In  the  voyage  of  life,  they  pro- 
fess to  be  in  search  of  Heaven,  but  take  care  not  to 
venture  so  fsir  in  their  approximations  to  it,  as  entirely 
to  lose  sight  of  the  Earth ;  and  should  their  frail  vessel 
be  in  danger  of  Shipwreck,  they  will  gladly  throw  their 
darluig  Vices  overboard,  as  other  Mariners  their  treasures, 
only  to  fish  them  up  again  when  the  Storm  is  over. 

SUItja^tfln.  —  Baxter. 

IT  is  one  thing  to  take  God  and  Heaven  for  your 
portion,  as  l^Uevers  do;  and  another  thing  to  be 
desirous  of  it,  as  a  reserve  when  you  can  keep  the  World 
no  longer.  It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  Heaven,  as  a 
lesser  evil  than  Hell ;  and  another  thing  to  desire  it  as  a 
greater  good  than  Earth.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay  up 
treasures  and  hopes  in  Heaven,  and  seek  it  first;  and 
another  thing  to  be  contented  with  it  in  our  necessity, 
and  to  seek  the  world  before  it,  and  give  God  that  the 
flesh  can  spare.  Thus  differeth  the  Religion  of  serious 
Christians,  and  of  carnal  worldly  Hypocrites. 

lUIt0tOn « —  Dryden. 

I  TIT  whither  went  his  Soul,  let  such  relate 
Who  search  the  secrete  of  a  future  stat« : 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  beUeve ; 
Strong  proo&  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative : 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree, 
And  Faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best, 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 


B^ 
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SleltjsUni.  —  Pope. 

AN  Atheist  is  but  a  mad  ridiculous  derider  of  Fieij ; 
but  a  Hypocrite  makes  a  sober  jest  of  God  and 
Beligiou ;  he  finds  it  easier  to  be  upon  his  knees  tlian  to 
rise  to  a  good  action. 

XUItStan.  —  Baxter. 

IF  it  were  only  the  exercise  of  the  body,  the  moving  of 
the  Lips,  the  bending  of  the  Enee,  men  ttouIq  as 
commonly  step  to  Heaven  as  they  go  to  visit  a  friend ; 
but  to  separate  our  thoughts  and  affections  from  the 
vrorld,  to  draw  forth  all  our  graces,  and  incf^'tase  each  in 
its  proper  object,  and  to  hold  them  to  it  till  the  Work 
prospers  in  our  hands, — this,  this  is  the  difficulty. 

Sldiflion*  —  Sltakespeare. 

LOYE  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee : 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  Honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  Peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be 
Thy  God's  and  Truth's  ;  then,  when  thou  fietll'st, 
Thou  £edl'st  a  blessed  Martyr. 

ilelijiton*  —  South. 

THE  Pleasure  of  the  Keligious  Man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  Pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  canies  about  in 
his  Bosom,  without  alarming  either  the  Eye  or  the  Envy 
of  the  World. — A  man  putting  all  his  Pleasures  into  this 
one,  is  like  a  traveller's  putting  all  his  goods  into  one 
Jewel ;  the  value  is  the  same,  and  the  convenience  greater. 

SSitlisiath  —  Anon. 

THE  Beligious  are  often  charged  with  judging  un- 
charitably of  others  ;  and  perhaps  the  charge  may  at 
times  be  deserved.  With  our  narrow,  partial  views,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  feel  the  evil  of  an  Error  strongly,  and  yet 
to  think  kindly  of  him  in  whom  we  see  it. 

ilel{fl{0n.  —  Tounff. 

Know, 
Without  Star,  or  Angel,  for  their  Guide, 
Who  worship  Gt>d,  shall  find  him.    Humble  Lovo, 
And  not  proud  Beason,  keeps  the  door  of  Heaven  i 
Love  finoui  admiflsion,  where  proud  Science  fiiili. 
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3EUltj|ion.  —  CoUon. 

THERE  are  three  modes  of  bearing  tlie  Ills  of  Life : 
by  Indifference,  'wliich  is  the  most  common ;  bj 
Philosophy,  which  is  '  the  most  ostentatious ;  and  by 
Religion,  which  is  the  most  effectual. 

Eeltjltan.  —  Sare. 

THE  Imagination  and  the  Feelings  have  eacli  their 
Truths,  as  well  as  the  Reason.  The  absorption  of 
the  three,  so  as  to  concentrate  them  in  the  same  point,  is 
one  of  the  xmiyersaUties  requisite  in  a  true  Religion. 

SleltJStOtl.  —  Colton. 

IN  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  those  Religionists  who 
liave  believed  too  much,  have  been  more  incluied  to 
Violence  and  Persecution,  than  those  who  have  beUeved 
too  Uttle. 

E^ligtan.  —  From  ilie  Latin. 
A  MAN  devoid  of  Religion,  is  Uke  a  Horse  without  a  bridle. 

XUItSt0n.  —  Cotoper. 

I  VENERATE  the  man  whose  Heart  is  warm, 
Wlioso  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  Life 
Coincident,  exliibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  Sacred  Cause. 

^eltJStnttf?  €tmttahtXi\}l.  —  Bryden. 

I  TELL  thee.  Mufti,  if  the  world  wei*e  wise, 
They  would  not  wag  one  finger  in  thy  quarrels  : 
Your  Heav'n  you  promise,  but  our  Earth  you  covet. 
The  Phaetons  of  mankind,  who  fire  that  world 
Which  you  were  sent  by  preaching  but  to  warm. 

'S  not  the  Care  of  Souls  a  load  sufficient  P 
Are  not  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  ? 
Were  you  not  bred  apart  from  worldly  noise, 
To  study  Souls,  their  Cures  and  their  Diseases  ? 
The  province  of  the  Soul  is  large  enough 
To  fill  up  every  cranny  of  your  time, 
And  leave  you  much  to  answer,  if  one  wretch 
Be  damn'd  by  yom*  neglect. 


r 
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Slemtmirame.  —  Shakespeare. 

Bemehbeb  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  Memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
AJl  saws  of  Books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  Youth  and  Observation  copied  there  : 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  sliall  hve 
Within  the  Book  and  volume  of  my  Brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter. 

Itonemlirance.  —  Shakespeare, 

Dispute  it  hke  a  Man. 
I  shall  do  so : 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  Man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  tilings  were^ 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

E^mors^e,  —  Scott 

HIGH  minds,  of  native  Pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Bemorse ! 
Fear  for  their  scourge  mean  Villains  have ; 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  Brave. 

Sl^mtaitce,  —  South, 

"pEPENTANCE  hath  a  purifying  power,  and  every 
Xt  Tear  is  of  a  cleansing  Virtue ;  but  these  penitential 
clouds  must  be  still  kept  dropping ;  one  shower  will  not 
sufRce ;  for  Eepentance  is  not  one  single  action,  but  a 
course. 

Repentance.  —  Sare, 

WE  look  to  our  last  sickness  for  Bepentance,  unmind- 
ful that  it  is  during  a  Becovery  men  repent,  not 
during  a  Sickness.  For  Sickness,  by  the  time  we  feel 
it  to  be  such,  has  its  own  Trials,  its  own  selfishness :  and 
to  bear  the  one,  and  overcome  the  other,  is  at  such  a 
season  occupation  more  than  enough  for  any  who  have 
not  been  trained  to  it  by  previous  Discipline  and  practice. 

Hepentance*  —  Shakespeare, 

OWBETGHED  state !  O  Bosom,  black  as  Death ! 
O  limed  Soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag'd !  Help,  Angels,  make  assay ! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and.  Heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe. 
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l^mtamr,  —  Shakespeare. 

Tu£T  say,  best  Men  are  moulded  out  of  &ult8 : 
And,  for  tiie  most,  become  much  more  tlie  better 
For  being  a  little  bad. 

HABITUAL  Evils  cliange  not  on  a  sudden, 
But  many  days  must  pass,  and  many  Sorrows  : 
Conscious  Remorse  and  Anguish  must  be  felt^ 
To  curb  Desire,  to  break  the  stubborn  Will, 
And  work  a  second  nature  in  the  Soul, 
Ere  Virtue  can  resume  the  place  she  lost. 

lUjpriltance.  —  Shakespeare. 

Ty  EPLY  not  to  me  with  a  Fool-bom  jest ; 
XL  Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 
For  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
Tliat  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self. 

lUjpeiltHlICt,  —  La  llochefoueatdd. 

OUR  Repentance  is  not  so  much  Regret  for  the  Evil 
we  have  done  as  Fear  of  its  Consequences  to  us. 

l^rOOf.  —  Shaketpeare. 

THOU  hast  cast  away  thyself,  bemg  like  thyself  i 
A  Madman  so  long,  now  a  Fool :  Wliat,  think' st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  Chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?    Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
Tliat  have  outUved  the  Eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip,  when  thou  point' st  out  ?    Will  the  bold  brook, 
Candied  with  Ice,  caudle  thy  momins  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'emight's  surfeit  ?  call  tlie  creatm*es, — 
Whose  naked  natures  Uve  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakfiil  Heaven ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed. 
Answer  mere  Nature, — ^bid  them  flatter  thee. 

lU^UtattOlI,  —  SetoeU. 

0  REPUTATION!  dearer  &r  than  Life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  of  smell. 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilt  by  some  rash  liand, 
Not  all  the  owner's  Care,  nor  the  repenting  Toil 
Of  the  rude  spiller  ever  can  collect 
To  its  first  Pcrity  and  native  Sweetness. 
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lUlfignatt0tf  •  —  Shakt^peare, 

MY  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart,  showi 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  Earth,', 
And,  by  my  fall,  tne  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Tims  yields  the  Cedar  to  the  axe's  eage^ 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  Eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  Lion  slept ; 
Wliose  top  branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spr^iding  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  Winter's  powerful  wind. 

JUt\&\XMt.  •— Shaketpeare, 

You  must  not  think, 
That  we  are  made  of  Stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  Beard  be  shook  with  Danger, 
And  think  it  Pastime. 

lUMutt0n.  —  Shakespeare. 

BE  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  Eire  with  Eire ; 
Threaten  tke  Threat'ner,  and  out£Eu;etho  brow 
Of  bragging  Horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
Tha,,  borrow  their  behayiours  from  the  Great, 
6hrow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  Besolution. 

lUlCjpett.  —  Oretilie. 
Bespect  is  better  procured  by  exacting  than  soliciting  it 

JbeU'SlejJJpect.  —  Shakespeare, 

To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  Night  the  Day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  fisdse  to  any  man. 

Witi^OniQ^ditp.  —  Shakespeare. 

*Tis  eyer  common, 
Tliat  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  Home. 

30it^tltiimii.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

^rpiS  plain  there  is  not  in  Nature  a  point  of  stability  to 
X  be  found ;  every  thing  either  ascends  or  declines : 
when  Wars  are  ended  abroad,  Sedition  begins  at  home ; 
and  when  men  are  fr«ed  frx)m  fighting  for  Necessity,  they 
quaiTel  through  Ambition. 

Br5?Ultt.  —  Colton. 

TO  judge  by  tlie  event,  is  an  error  all  abuse,  and  all 
commit;  for,  in  every  instance,  Ck)urage,  if  crowned 
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with  success,  is  Heroism ;  if  clouded  by  Defeat,  Temeritj. 
When  Nelson  fought  his  battle  in  the  Sound,  it  was  tho 
Result  alone  that  deeded  whether  he  was  to  kiss  a  hand 
at  a  Court)  or  a  rod  at  a  Court-MartiaL 

SUttremOlt.  —  Goldsmith. 

SWEET  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  Evening's  dofl^ 
Up  yonder  hill  the  Tillage  Murmur  rose ; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  m>m  bdow ; 
The  Swain  responsive  as  the  Milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  Henl  that  low*d  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  Geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  Children  just  let  loose  from  School ; 
The  Watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring  wmd. 
And  the  loud  Laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind : 
These  all  in  sweet  Confusion  sought  the  Shade, 
And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  Nightingale  had  made. 

30ittixtmtnt.  —  MUton. 

ND  may  at  last  my  weary  Age 
Find  out  the- peaceful  Hermitage, 
The  haiiy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  shew. 
And  eve^  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  Experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

XUttrmmtt.  —  Spenaer. 

THE  Fields  did  laugh,  and  Floures  did  freshly  spring, 
The  Trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossomes  bore^ 
And  all  the  quire  of  Birds  did  sweetly  sing. 
And  told  that  gardin's  pleasures  in  their  Caroling. 

Hetimnettt  —  Spenser. 

To  them  that  list,  the  World's  gay  showes  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  foUies  doe  forgive. 
Which  oft  through  Pride  doe  their  own  periU  weave. 
And  through  Ambition  downe  themselves  doe  drive 
To  sad  decay,  that  might  contented  live : 
Me  no  such  cares  nor  cumbrous  thoughts  offend, 
Ne  once  my  Mind's  unmoved  Quiet  grieve, 
But  all  the  night  in  silver  Sleepe  I  spend. 
And  all  the  day,  to  what  I  list  I  doe  attend* 


A^ 
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Slettremmt*  —  Cawper. 

THE  fiiU  of  Waters  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds, 
Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
The  World  can  boast,  and  her  chief  Farourites  share. 

Stettronettt*  —  Thomson. 

NO  noise,  no  care,  no  Yanity,  no  strife : 
Men,  woods,  and  fields,  fdl  breathe  untroubled  Lifft 
Then  keep  each  Passion  down,  however  dear ; 
Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  'tis  ^hine,  thy  philosophic  Ease, 
And  ask  no  Joy  but  that  of  Virtuous  Peace ; 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  Fate, 
High  Bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 

Slrttrenmtt.  —  Smollett, 

NATUBE  m  court  in  her  seque^tei'^d  haunts, 
By  Mountain,  Meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  pois'd  Lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts, 
And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Contemplation  dwelL 

SUttrnntttt  —  Southey, 

BUT  peace  was  on  the  Cottage,  and  the  fold 
From  court  intrigue,  &om  bickering  faction  far ; 
Beneath  the  chestnut  tree  Love's  tale  was  told ; 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 
Sweet  fltoop'd  the  western  Sun,  sweet  rose  the  evcuiii^ 
Star. 

JSkSiiXtmmt  —  Mrs,  Tighe. 

HOW  much  they  err,  who,  to  their  interest  blind, 
Slight  the  calm  Peace  which  from  Betirement  flotrs ! 
And  while  they  think  their  fleeting  joys  to  bind. 
Banish  the  tranquil  bliss  which  Heaven  for  Man  designMI 

iUttremeilt.  —  Thomson. 

WHAT,  what  is  Virtue  but  Bepose  of  Mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  Calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  Ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  Passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  Man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  Passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  Heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy  ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  til'  enliven'd  Skies,  and  make  them  still  mora  gar. 
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lUttrtmmt.  —  Johnson, 

COULD*ST  thou  resign  the  park  andplay,  content, 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Serem  or  of  Irent ; 
There  might'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  Senator's  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  Uiy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  tlie  Strand ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping  flow'rs, 
Direct  thy  Kiyulets,  and  twine  thy  bow'rs  j 
And,  while  thy  beds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  yenal  Jjord : 
There  ey*ry  bush  with  Natiu^'s  music  rings, 
There  er'ry  breeze  bears  Health  upon  its  wings ; 
On  all  thy  hours  Security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thy  erening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

Sl^trandTt*  —  Cowper. 

THE  Statesman,  Lawyer,  Merchant,  Man  of  Trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  Sliade, 
Where  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot, 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er 
And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 
He  may  possess  the  Joys  he  thinks  he  sees. 
Lay  hia  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  Ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span, 
And  having  liv'd  a  Tnfler,  die  a  Man. 

Siettremetlt  — -  Shakespeare. 

HOW  Use  doth  breed  a  Habit  m  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfirequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  Towns. 

WMxtmmt  —  Thomson. 

THE  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  Beposc : 
They  hate  t-o  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray. 
Where  the  Soul  sours,  and  gradual  Baucour  grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Ev'n  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renown' d  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  World  at  last  have  stolen  away. 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumooan  shore 
Betiring,  tasted  Joy  he  never  knew  before. 
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JUticrmmt  —  Mn.  TigU, 

OH,  Pgjdie,  liappj  in  thine  Ignofiance ! 
Conldat  tiiou  bat  shun  this  Heart'togmcintiTig  hmti 
Be  but  content,  nor  daiinglj  adrance 
To  meet  the  bitter  hour  of  threatened  pain ; 
Pore  spotless  Dore!  seek  thy  safe  nest  again ; 
Let  true  Affection  shnn  the  pnblic  eye. 
And  quit  the  busy  eirde  of  the  rain, 
For  there  the  treacheroos  snares  concealed  lie ; 
Oh  timely  wam'd,  escape !  to  safe  Betirement  flj ! 

iBUttlfllimt*  —  SeaUte. 

0,  HOW  canst  thon  renonnce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaiy  yields ! 
The  warbline  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  oi  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  geniid  ray  of  Morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  Eren, 
All  that  the  Mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Hearen, 
O,  how  canst  thou  renonnce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven ! 

SlttrAuttOn.  —  Shakeapeart. 

THAT  high  All-seer  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  tum'd  my  feigned  Prayer  on  my  head. 
And  giren  in  eameit  what  I  be^d  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  He  force  the  Swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters*  bosoms. 

HetroiTjpecttan.  —  Southey. 

I  CAN  remember,  with  unsteady  feet 
Tottering  from  room  to  room,  and  finding  pleasure 
In  Flowers,  and  Toys,  and  Sweetmeats,  things  which  long 
Have  lost  their  power  to  please ;  which,  when  I  see  them* 
Baise  only  now  a  melancholy  wish, 
I  were  the  little  Trifler  once  again 
Wiio  could  be  pleas' d  so  lightly. 

^ttVOif^tttlBn.  —  Joanna  Baillw. 

Fboic  the  sad  years  of  LSSe 
We  sometimes  do  short  Hours,  yea,  Minutes  stril?, 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
Which,  thro'  the  dreary  gloom  of  Time  o'erpast. 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  wast<^. 
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«■       ■■    - 1 1  III,. 

jaetmifjpectUm.  —  Soraee. 

HE  possesses  dominion  over  himself,  and  is  bappy,  who 
can  erery  day  say,  "  I  have  Uyed."  To-morrow  the 
Heavenly  Father  may  either  involve  the  World  in  dark 
clouds,  or  cheer  it  with  clear  Sunshine ;  he  will  not,  how- 
ever, render  ineifectual  things  which  have  ahready  taken 
place. 

3SUtnu{pecti0n.  —  Sieele. 

A  MAN  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit  to  look  hack 
upon  his  former  Life,  and  call  that  only  Life  which 
was  passed  with  Satisfaction  and  Enjoyment,  excluding 
all  parts  which  were  not  pleasant  to  hun,  will  find  himself 
very  young,  if  not  in  his  Infimcy. 

jaetr0S^Ctt0tl.  —  Martial. 

OF  no  day  can  the  Retrospect  cause  pain  to  a  eood 
num,  nor  has  one  passed  away  which  he  is  unwming 
to  remember :  the  period  of  his  Lue  seems  prolonged  by 
his  good  acts ;  and  we  may  be  said  to  live  twice,  when 
we  can  refiect  with  Pleasure  on  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Eebeitse.  —  Bacon, 
He  that  studieth  Revenge  keepeth  his  own  woimds  green. 

3af  blllutt0nu$tt.  —  Sir  T.  More. 

"fTTHO  quarrel  more  than  Beggars?  Who  does  more 
YY  earnestly  long  for  a  change  than  he  that  is  uneasy 
iu  his  present  circumstances?  And  who  nm  to  create 
Confusions  with  so  desperate  a  Boldness,  as  those  wlio, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  hope  to  gain  by  them  ? 

IF  thou  art  rich,  then  show  the  G-reatness  of  thy  Fortune, 
or  what  is  better,  the  Greatness  of  thy  Soul,  in  tlie 
meekness  of  thy  Conversation ;  condescend  to  men  of  low 
estate,  support  the  distressed,  and  patronise  the  neglected. 
Be  great. 

Slt(i^(lf.  —  Montaigne. 

PLENTY  and  Lidigence  depend  upon  the  opinion  evory 
one  has  of  them ;  and  Riches,  no  more  than  Glory  or 
Health,  have  no  more  Beauty  or  Pleasure,  than  their  pos- 
sessor is  pleased  to  lend  them. 
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^itf^ti*  —  Lord  Bacon, 

BE  not  penny-wise ;  Biches  have  Wings,  and  sometimes 
thej  fly  away  of  themselves,  sometimes  tliey  must  b€ 
set  flying  to  bring  in  more. 

Slicfiejf  •  —  Young, 

MUCH  Learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know ; 
Much  Wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy : 
At  best,  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys. 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 
As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd, 
They  fail  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  sec ; 
Thus  men,  in  shining  Biches,  see  the  face 
Of  Happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade ; 
But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  r.gniu. 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

HtCfieif.  —  Sir  T.  JBrown^ 

HE  hath  Biches  sufficient,  who  hath  enough  to  be 
charitable. 

Xlttrfatle.  —  Anon. 

EYEBT  age  has  its  besetting  sins ;  eveiy  Condition  its 
attendant  evils;  every  state  of  Socie^  its  Diseases, 
that  it  is  especially  liable  to  be  attacked  by.  One  of  the 
pests  which  dog  Civilization,  the  more  so  the  further  it 
advances,  is  the  Fear  of  Bidicule;  and  seldom  has  the 
Contagion  been  so  obnoxious  as  in  England  at  this  day. 
Ts  there  anybody  hving,  among  the  upper  classes  at  least, 
who  has  not  often  been  laugh^  out  of  what  he  ought  to 
liave  done,  and  laughed  into  what  he  ought  not  to  have 
ilone  ?  Who  has  not  sinned  ?  who  has  not  been  a  run- 
agate from  Duty  ?  who  has  not  stifled  liis  best  feelings  ? 
who  has  not  mortified  his  noblest  desires  ?  solely  to  escape 
being  laughed  at  ?  and  not  once  merely ;  but  time  after 
time :  until  that  which  has  so  often  been  checked,  becomes 
stimted,  and  no  longer  dares  lift  up  its  Head.  And  then, 
after  having  been  laughed  down  ourselves,  we  too  join  the 
Pack  who  go  about  laughing  down  others. 

e^arljl  UttinU.  —  Doddridge, 

THE  difference  between  rising  at  five  and  seven  oVlock 
in  the  Morning,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  supposing; 
a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour  at  IXight,  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  ten  years  to  a  man's  Life. 
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Cytttmt  EtiSOUr.  —  Burke. 

AN  extreme  Bigour  is  sure  to  arm  every  thing  against 
it,  and  at  length  to  relax  into  a  supine  Neglect. 

Eumour.  —  Shakespeare. 

BuMOUB  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  Surmises,  Jealousies,  Goi^ectiu*e8 ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  8top, 
That  the  blunt  Monster  with  uiicounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant  wavering  Multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it. 

Httmour.  —  Shakespeare. 

Loud  Bumour  speaks : 
I,  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  conmienced  on  this  ball  of  Earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  Slanders  ride ; 
The  which  in  eveiy  language  I  prono^onoe, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  Men  with  fabe  reportr^ 

ibtLCti&n.  —  From  the  Greek. 

HE  that  offers  in  sacrifice,  O  Pamphilus,  a  multitude  of 
Bulls  and  of  Goats,  of  GK)lden  Vestments,  or  purple 
Gkuments,  or  figures  of  Ivory,  or  precious  Ghems,  and 
imagines  by  tliis  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  6K>d,  is  grossly 
mistoken,  and  has  no  solid  understanding ;  for  he  that 
would  sacrifice  with  success,  ought  to  be  chaste  and 
cliaritable,  no  Corrupter  of  Virgins,  no  Adulterer,  jio 
Bobber  or  Murderer  for  the  sake  of  lucre.  Covet  not,  O 
Pamphilus,  even  the  thread  of  another  man's  needle ;  foi 
God,  who  is  near  thee,  perpetually  beholds  thy  actions. 

J^attf  tp.  —  S^ron. 

Passion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies  ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  hep  own  voluptuous  tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  Hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  paU'd  Victim !  Life-abhorring  gloom. 

i^Utittjj,  —  Shakespeare. 

S  Surfeit  is  the  Father  of  much  Fast, 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
'i\ini8  to  Bestraint :  Our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  Evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die 
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j^StirtS*  —  Shakespeare, 

A  SmtFBiT  of  the  sweetest  tilings 

The  deepest  loathing  to  the  Stomach  brings. 

jtatlct|{.  —  Shdkeapeare, 

The  doy'd  Will, 
(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  Desire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  ronning,)  rayening  first 
The  l4imb,  longs  after  for  the  Qarbage. 

jbstfrtil.  —  Steele. 

PLEASUBE,  when  it  is  a  Man's  chief  purpose,  diesp* 
points  itself;  and  the  constant  application  to  it  pails 
the  fiicnltj  of  enjoying  it,  though  it  leayes  the  sense  of 
our  inability  for  that  we  wish,  with  a  disrelish  of  ettscy 
thing  else.  Thus  the  intermediate  seasons  of  the  Mnn  of 
Pleasure  are  more  heayy  than  one  would  impose  upon  the 
Tilest  CriminaL 

Satire.  —  Pope. 

CUBST  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  Yirtue  Scandal,  Innocence  a  Fear, 
Or  fixnn  the  soft-ey'd  Virgin  steal  a  tear. 

jt^atttttrap  $tS^t.  —  Bnrm. 

NOVEMBER  chill  hlaws  loud  wi'  angiy  sugli ; 
The  short'ning  Winter-day  draws  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  Pleugh ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 
This  nisht  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  Spades,  his  Mattocks,  and  his  Hoes, 

Hoping  the  mom  at  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o*er  the  Moor,  his  course  does  hamewaixl  bend. 

J^abUlg.  —  From  the  Latin, 

NO  Gtain  is  so  certain  as  that  which  proceeds  from  U:< 
economical  use  of  what  you  haye. 

jbtatt^aL  —  S^fTou. 

THE  World,  as  usual;  wickedly  inchn'd 
To  see  a  £iugdom  or  a  House  o'ertum'd. 
Whispered  he  had  a  mistress ;  some  said  iwot 
But  for  domestic  quarrels  0710  will  do. 
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NOB  do  they  tinist  their  Tongues  alone, 
But  speak  a  lanG;uage  of  their  own ; 
Can  read  a  Kod,  a  Shrug,  a  Look, 
Far  hetter  tlian  a  printed  Book ; 
Convey  a  Libel  in  a  Frown, 
And  wink  a  Eeputation  down ; 
Or,  by  the  tossing  of  the  fan, 
Describe  the  Lady  and  the  Man. 

^cepttcCiJm.  —  Colton, 

As  the  Man  of  Pleasure,  by  a  vam  attempt  to  be  more 
happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  often  more  miserable 
than  most  men  are,  so  the  Sceptic,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
be  wise  beyond  what  is  permitted  to  man,  plunges  into  a 
Darkness  more  deplorable,  and  a  Blindness  more  incurable 
tlian  that  of  the  common  herd,  whom  he  despises,  and 
woidd  fiun  instruct. 

jbC^ttcUm.  —  GreviUe. 
HuuAN  Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  Doubt. 

jIbCtniCt.  —  Anon, 

BACON'S  prophecies  of  the  advance  of  Science  have 
been  fulfilled  far  beyond  what  even  he  could  have 
anticipated.  For  Knowledge  partakes  of  Infinity :  it 
widens  with  our  capacities :  the  higher  we  mount  in  it, 
tlie  vaster  and  more  magnificent  are  the  prospects  it 
stretches  out  before  us.  Nor  are  we  in  these  days,  as 
men  are  ever  apt  to  imagine  of  their  own  times,  approach- 
ing to  the  end  of  them :  nor  shall  we  be  nearer  the  end  a 
thousand  years  hence  than  we  are  now.  The  fiimily  of 
Science  has  multiplied :  new  Sciences,  hitherto  uimamed, 
unthought  of,  have  arisen.  The  seed  which  Bacon  sowed 
sprang  up,  and  grew  to  be  a  mighty  tree;  and  the 
Thoughts  of  thousands  of  men  came  and  lodged  in  its 
branches:  and  those  branches  spread  "so  broad  and 
long,  that  in  the  ground  the  bended  twigs  took  root,  and 
Daughters  grew  about  the  Mother  Tree,  a  pillared  shade 
high  overarched  ....  and  echoing  walks  between "  . .  . . 
walks  where  Poetry  may  wander,  and  wreathe  her  blossoms 
around  the  massy  stems,  and  where  Beligion  may  hymn 
the  praises  of  that  Wisdom,  of  which  Science  erects  the 
Hundred-aisled  Temple. 
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^t  jbcrtphireif*  —  Boyle, 

A  MATCHLESS  Temple,  where  I  delight  to  be,  to 
contemplate  the  Beauty,  the  Symmetry,  and  the 
Magnificence  of  the  Structure,  and  to  increase  my  awe, 
and  excite  my  devotion  to  the  Deity  there  preached  ana 
adored. 

^t  S>tSL.  —  Syron. 

THOU  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  Tempests :  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convuls'd — in  Breeze,  or  Gale,  or  ritorm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  Throne 
Of  the  inyisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  Zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth.  Dread,  Fathomless,  AloiM 

Cie  g>tK.  —  Byron. 

OH,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  Slave ! 
Whose  Soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  rain  Lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  Slumber  soothes  not — Pleasure  cannot  please— 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  macdd'ning  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 

I  LOVED  to  stand  on  some  high  beetling  Bock, 
Or  dusky  brow  of  savage  Promontory, 
Watching  the  Waves  vrith  all  their  white  crests  dancing 
Come,  like  thick-plum'd  Squadrons,  to  the  shore 
Gullantly  bounding. 

d)e  ^ea.  —  Byron, 

T\  OLL  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Xt  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  Marks  the  Earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — ^upon  the  watery  plain 
The  Wrecks  are  all  thv  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  hke  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  Gmve,  imknell'd,  imcoffin'd,  and  unkn(Mro« 
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Cft^  i&W.  —  Byron, 

How  liappy  they, 
Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  Lires, 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  Ocean  strives ! 

ji^ecrCCtf.  ~  Colton, 

SECRECY  has  been  well  termed  the  Soul  01  all  great 
designs.  Perhaps  more  lias  been  effected  by  conceal- 
ing our  own  intentions,  than  by  discoyeriug  those  of  our 
Enemy.    But  great  men  succeed  in  both. 

^VCttT^*  —  Johnson, 

TO  tell  our  own  Secrets  is  generally  Folly,  but  tliat 
Folly  is  without  Guilt;  to  communicate  those  with 
which  we  are  intrusted  is  always  Ti-eachery,  and  Treachery 
for  the  most  part  combined  with  Folly. 

§btVCtt}\.  —  Chesterfield. 

IF  a  Fool  knows  a  Secret,  he  tells  it  because  he  is  a  Fool; 
if  a  Knave  knows  one,  he  tells  it  whenever  it  is  liis 
interest  to  tell  it.  But  Women  and  Young  Men  are  very 
apt  to  tell  wliat  Secrets  they  know,  from  the  vanity  of 
having  been  trusted. 

§^txtt\ji.  —  Za  Rochefoucauld* 

HOW  can  we  expect  another  to  keep  our  Secret  if  we 
cannot  keep  it  ourselves  ? 

l^etUtitj?.  —  ColtoH, 

IT  is  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  Society,  that  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  are  neither  Kings  nor  Prime  Ministers, 
and  that  men  are  so  impotent  that  they  can  seldom  bring 
Evil  upon  others  without  more  or  less  of  danger  to  them- 
selves. Thus  then  it  is  tliat  PubUc  Strengm,  Security, 
and  Confidence  grow  out  of  Private  Weakness,  Danger, 
and  Fc'ir. 

J^eCUrtt^.  —  Swne. 

SECUEITY  diminishes  the  Passions :  the  ^lind,  when 
lefb  to  itself,  immediately  languishes  $  and,  in  order  ta 
preserve  its  Ardour,  must  bo  every  moment  supported  by 
a  new  flov/  of  Passion.  For  the  samo  reason  Despair, 
though  contrary  to  Security,  has  a  like  influence. 

a  a 
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Sb^VitXiaxU  —  Oold^mUh. 

Ah,  tiim  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  Female  li'^s ; 
She,  once  perliaps,  in  Village  plenty  blest, 
lias  wept  at  tales  of  Innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  Primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn : 
Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  Virtue  fled, 
Near  her  Betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrmking  from  the  show'r, 
With  heaTy  Heart  deplores  tliat  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  Town, 
She  left  her  Wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

£etru(tt0n*  —  Moore, 

BY  Heayen !  I  would  rather  for  ever  forswear 
The  elysium  that  dwells  in  a  beautiful  breast^ 
Than  alarm  for  a  moment  the  Peace  that  is  there, 
Or  banish  the  Dove  from  so  haJlow*d  a  nest. 

£>^U(tt0tl.  —  Bums. 

IS  there,  in  hitman  form,  that  bears  a  Heart — 
A  wretch !  a  villain ;  lost  to  Love  and  Truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts !  dissemblmg  smooth ! 

Are  Honour,  Virtue,  Conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  Parents  fondling  o'er  their  Child, 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  Maid,  and  tiieir  distraction  wild? 

£>etructt0n.  —  Byron. 

SHALL  Beautv,  bhghted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  on  those  that  die, 
And  loveUer  things  have  Mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  Tear  may  clsdm. 
Except  an  erring  Sister's  Shame. 

^eIf,C0ncCtt  —  La  EocfiefoucauU. 

THEKE  are  few  people  who  are  more  often  in  thfl 
wrong  than  those  who  cannot  endure  to  be  so. 
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^(U  Cant^mjpi.  —  Shakespeare, 
CANNOT  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Tliink  of  this  Life ;  hut,  for  my  eisgle  self, 

I  had  as  Hef  not  he,  aa  live  to  be 

In  awo  of  such  a  tiling  as  I  myselC 

^eU'Control.  -—  Anon. 

ONE  of  the  most  important,  but  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  for  a  powerful  mind  is,  to  be  its  own 
master.  Minerva  should  always  be  at  hand,  to  restrain 
Achilles  from  blindly  following  his  Impulses  and  Appetites, 
even  those  which  are  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  animal  and  sensual.  A  Fond  may  lie 
quiet  in  a  plain ;  but  a  Lake  wants  Moimtains  to  compass 
and  hold  it  in. 

£eU'C0ntraL  — •  Ooethe, 

WHAT  is  the  best  Government  P    That  which  teaches 
us  to  govern  ourselves. 

I^Clf'CotltroL  — •  Masdnger, 
He  that  would  govern  others,  first  should  be 
The  Master  of  himself. 

J^(U»C0ntr0L  —  Amn, 

HE  is  a  Fool  who  cannot  be  angry :  but  he  is  a  Wise 
Man  who  will  not. 

J^eU<C0ntroL  —  Seneca. 

I  WILL  have  a  care  of  being  a  Slave  to  myself,  for  it  is 
a  perpetual,  a  shamed,  and  the  heaviest  of  all  ser- 
vitudes ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  moderate  Desires. 

^eU'ControL  —  La  Mochefoucanld. 

THE   Constancy  of  Sages  is  nothing  but  the  art  of 
locking  up  their  Agitation  in  their  hearts. 

StU'iBttt^ian*  —  QrevUle. 

NO  Man  was  ever  so  much  deceived  by  another  aa  by 
himself. 

i^^'IBe&nce.  —  Joanna  JSailUe, 

TO  whom  do  Hons  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  do4;h  Hck  ? 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  P 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  thejr  brood. 
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i^df'd^amtnatton*  —  Pythagoras. 

LET  not  Sleep  fall  upon  thy  Eyes  till  thou  hast  thrice 
reviewed  the  transactions  of  the  past  day.  Where 
have  I  turned  aside  from  Bectitude  ?  Wliat  have  I  been 
doing  ?  What  have  I  left  undone,  which  I  ought  to  have 
done  P  Begin  thus  from  the  first  act,  and  proceed ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  at  the  HI  which  thou  hast  done,  be  troubled, 
and  rejoice  for  the  G-ood. 

§btii'^XiXtttii,  "-  La  Rochefoucauld, 

OUR  Virtues  disappear  when  put  in  competition  with 
our  Interests,  as  Bivers  lose  themselves  in  the  Ocean. 

iMi'f^miii.  —  Sterne, 

THEEE  are  some  tempers — how  shall  I  describe  them— 
formed  either  of  such  impenetrable  matter,  or  wrought 
up  by  habitual  selfishness  to  such  an  utter  insensibility  of 
what  becomes  of  the  Fortunes  of  their  fellow-creaturesj  as 
if  they  were  not  partakers  of  the  same  Nature,  o^  had  no 
lot  or  Gonnexion  at  all  with  the  species. 

it\Mfy^tii*  —  Young, 

The  Selfish  Heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feelfi. 
More  generous  Sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts ; 
And  conscious  Virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 

ibtlUiiitttii*  —  CoUon, 

THERE  are  too  many  who  reverse  botli  the  Principles 
and  the  practice  of  the  Apostle;  they  become  all 
things  to  all  Men,  not  to  serve  others,  but  themselves ; 
and  they  try  all  things,  only  to  hold  fiuit  that  which  is  bad« 

ib^W^fftttii,  —  Joanna  Baillie, 

He  who  will  not  give 
Some  portion  of  his  Ease,  his  Blood,  his  Wealtli, 
For  others'  G-ood,  is  a  poor  frozen  churl. 

j^elMSmotolelTji^.  —  Colton. 

HE  that  knows  liimself,  knows  others ;  and  he  that  is 
ignorant  of  liimself,  could  not  write  a  very  profound 
lecture  on  other  men's  heads. 

^clMKnoSulctrge*  —  Anon, 

THE  first  step  to  Self-knowledge  is  Self-(.1j«tru8t.    Koi* 
can  we  avtain  to  any  kind  of  TTnowledgc,  except  by  a 
liKeprooeBS,* 
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^eU«liltlOiDle^£e«  —  Shakespeare, 

I  WILL  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but  myself} 
against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

g>tlt'JLaf>t.  —  CoUon, 

IFEAB  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  Self-lcve  is  too 
apt  to  draw  some  consolation,  even  from  so  bitter  a 
source  as  the  Calamities  of  others ;  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  think  so,  when  I  consider  the  converse  of  this 
proposition,  and  reflect  on  what  takes  place  within  us, 
with  respect  to  our  Pleasures.  The  sting  of  our  Pains  is 
diminished,  bj  the  assurance  that  they  are  common  to 
all ;  but  from  feelings  equally  egotistical,  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  zest  and  relish  of  our  Pleasures  is 
heightened  by  the  contrary  consideration,  namely,  that 
they  are  confined  to  ourselves.  This  conviction  it  is,  that 
tickles  the  palate  of  the  Epicure,  that  inflames  the  ardom* 
of  the  Lover,  that  lends  Ambition  her  ladder,  and  exthiots 
the  thorns  from  a  Crown. 

2>elf'Eobe.  —  Cotton, 

SELF-LOYE,  in  a  weU  regulated  breast,  is  as  the 
Steward  of  the  household,  superintending  the  Ex- 
penditure, and  seeing  that  Benevolence  herself  should  be 
prudential,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  by  providing  tliat 
the  reservoir  which  feeds  should  also  be  fed. 

J^Clf'iLflbC*  —  Shakespeare. 

She  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  sliape  nor  project  of  Afiection, 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

i^tU'^tSiiit*  —  Shakespeare, 

r[EBE'S  not  one  Wise  Man  among  twenty  will  praise 
himself. 

^eU'PrOie.  —  CoUon, 

SELF-PRIDE  is  the  conunon  friend  of  our  Humanity, 
and,  like  the  bell  of  our  Church,  is  resorted  to  on  all 
occasions;  it  ministers  alike  to  our  Festivals,  or  our  Fasts; 
our  Merriment,  or  our  Mourning ;  our  Weal,  or  our  Woe. 

J^eU';Sbearci)tn£«  —  Anon. 

IT  is  a  strange  way  of  showing  our  humble  reverence 
and  Love  for  the  Creator,  to  be  perpetiuiliy  condemn- 
ing anu  reviling  everything  that  He  has  created.    Were 
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you  to  tell  a  Poet  that  his  poems  are  detestable,  would 
he  thank  you  for  the  compmnent  ?  The  Eyil  on  which 
it  behoves  us  to  fix  our  eyes,  is  that  within.ourselves,  ol 
our  own  begetting ;  the  Good  without.  The  half  rehgious 
are  apt  just  to  rererse  this. 

£elf' j^UfSctenC£|«  —  La  Mochefoucauld, 

A  MAN  who  shows  himself  too  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  is  seldom  pleased  with  others,  and  they,  in 
return,  are  little  disposed  to  like  him. 

jb^lf'Corment.  ~  CoUon. 

THERE  are  many  moral  Actions,  who  are  as  miserably 
devoured  by  objects  of  their  own  choosing,  as  was  the 
fiibulous  one,  by  his  own  Hounds. 

itVL'WSinxiSi^bl^.  —  Colton, 

TTTEBE  we  to  say  that  we  admired  the  tricks  and  gam* 
T  V  bols  of  a  Monkey,  but  think  nothing  of  that  Power 
that  created  those  limbs  and  muscles  by  which  these  are 
performed — even  a  Coxcomb  would  stare  at  such  an 
asseveration ;  and  yet  he  is  in  the  daily  commission  of  a 
much  grosser  contradiction,  since  he  neglects  his  Maker, 
but  worships  himself. 

^enj^t^nitif.  —  Moore, 

OH !  Life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours. 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  Enjoyment  adorns ; 
And  the  Heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers, 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns. 

^(IlietAtlttll*  —  Colton. 

SENSIBILITY  would  be  a  good  portress,  if  she  had 
but  one  hand ;  with  her  right  she  opens  the  door  to 
Pleasure,  but  with  her  left  to  Pain. 

j^lliAtlits.  —  Rogers, 

THE  soul  of  Music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  Master's  speU ; 
And  feeling  hearts — touch  them  but  hghtly — pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before ! 

J^enjfualttQ.  —  Seneca, 

IF  Sensuality  were  Happiness,  beasts  were  happier  than 
men ;  but  human  Felicity  is  lodged  in  the  Soul,  not  in 
the  Flesh. 
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J^ttUJUalttj}*  —  Shakespeare. 

What  is  a  Man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  tinio^ 
Be  bat  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  Beason 
To  rust  in  us  unused. 

j^nuSualttj;*  —  Shakespeare, 

Iirc^SATEPUL  Man,  with  liquorish  draughts. 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  Mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips. 

jbtntf  ualtt9.  —  Plato. 

THOSE  wretches  who  never  hare  experienced  the  sweets 
of  Wisdom  and  Yirtue,  but  spend  all  thuir  time  in 
revels  and  Debauches,  sink  downwards  day  after  day,  and 
make  their  whole  life  one  continued  series  of  ei  rors.  They 
never  have  the  courage  to  lift  the  eye  upwai  ds  towards 
Truth,  they  never  fdt  any  the  least  indiuation  to  it. 
They  taste  no  real  or  substantial  Pleasure ;  but,  reseijibling 
so  many  Brutes,  with  eyes  always  fixed  on  the  Earth, 
and  intent  upon  their  loaden  tables,  they  pamper  them- 
selves up  in  Luxuiy  and  Excess. 

^tX^wM.  —  Fuller. 

IE  thou  hast  a  loitering  Servant,  send  him  of  thy  Errand 
just  before  liis  Dinner, 

JbetbatTtlt.  —  Fuller. 

IF  thou  employest  plain  Men,  and  canst  find  such  as  are 
commonly  honest,  they  will  work  fisiithfully,  and  report 
fairly.  Cunning  Men  will,  for  their  own  Oremt,  adventure 
without  Command ;  and  from  thy  business  derive  Credit 
to  themselves. 

iib(tfianttf .  —  Fuller. 

BE  not  too  familiar  with  thy  Servants  ;  at  first  it  may 
beget  Love,  but  in  the  end  'twill  breed  Contempt. 

j^erbanttf «  —  Fuller. 

COMMAND  thy  Servant  adTisably  with  a  few  plain 
Words,  fully,  fireely,  and  positively,  with  a  grave 
Countenance,  and  settled  Carriage :  These  will  procure 
Obedience,  gain  Respect,  and  maintain  Authority. 
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^tX^KVdi.  —  Fuller. 

^rrilS  better  that  thou  be  rather  something  sparing, 
A.  than  very  liberal,  to  even  a  good  Servant ;  for  a«  he 
grows  full,  he  inclines  either  to  be  idle  or  to  leave  thee : 
and  if  he  should  at  any  time  murmur,  thou  majst  govern 
him  by  a  seasonable  Beward. 

J^erbantst.  —  Shenstone, 

THE  tiouble  occasioned  by  want  of  a  Servant,  is  bo 
much  less  than  the  plague  of  a  bad  one,  as  it  is 
less  pain^  to  clean  a  pair  of  shoes  than  undergo  an 
excess  of  Anger. 

^t  itpti*  —  Colton. 

NO  improvement  that  takes  place  in  either  of  the  Sexes 
can  possibly  be  confined  to  itself;  each  is  an  universal 
Mirror  to  each;  and  the  respective  Kefinement  of  the 
one,  will  always  be  in  reciprocal  proportion  to  the  polish 
of  the  other. 

gi^tAt^tSiXt.  —  Anon. 

EYEBY  Age  has  its  own  peculiar  forms  of  moial  and 
iiitellectmL  Life ;  and  Goethe  has  fully  proved  that 
an  abundant  store  of  materials  for  the  creative  powers  of 
the  Imagination  were  to  be  found,  by  those  who  nad  Eyes 
to  discern  them,  in  what  might  have  been  deemed  an 
utterly  prosaic  Age.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring, IS  that  which  he  himself  has  so  happily  expressed, 
when,  in  speaking  of  some  comparisons  that  had  been 
instituted  between  himself  and  Shakespeare,  he  said, 
*'  Shakespeare  always  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  Head  at 
once ;  but  I  have  to  stop  and  think  which  is  the  right 
nail,  before  I  hit." 

ff^tAtij^SBXt.  —  Anon. 

OF  the  wonderful  excellence  of  his  Plays,  we  have  no 
reason  for  beUeving  that  Shakespeare  was  at  all 
aware :  though  Stealing  does  not  go  beyond  the  mark, 
when  he  says,  that,  "  if  in  the  wreck  of  Britain,  and  all 
she  has  produced,  one  creation  of  her  spirit  could  be 
saved  by  an  interposing  Genius,  to  be  the  endowment  of 
a  new  World,"  it  would  be  the  volume  that  contains 
tliem.  Yot  Shakespeare  liimsclf  did  not  take  the  trouble 
of  publishing  that  volume ;  and  even  the  single  Plavs 
printed  during  his  life  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
Ijlaygoers,  rather  than  to  gain  Fame  for  their  Author. 
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SHAKESF!E^BE  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modem  and 
perhaps  ancient  Poets,   had  the  largest  and  most 
Qomprehensive  Soul.    All  the  images  of  Nature  were  still 

{)resent  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriouslj,  but 
uckily ;  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  tmui  see 
it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  lum  to  have  wanted 
^Jfijrmngy  giye  him  the  greater  commendation  :  he  was 
naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  Nature ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there. 

J^l^alitjjpeart. — Anon, 

No  poet  comes  near  Shakespeare  in  the  number  of 
bosom  hnes, — of  lines  that  we  may  cherish  in  our 
bosoms,  and  that  seem  ahnost  as  if  they  had  grown 
there, — of  lines  that,  like  Bosom  Friends,  are  ever  at 
hand  to  comfort,  counsel,  and  gladden  us  under  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  Life, — of  lines  that,  according  to  Bacon's 
expression,  '^come  home  to  our  business  and  Bosoms.'* 

iib^aliejBipeare*  —  Anon, 

SHAKESPEABE'S  genius  could  adapt  itself  with  such 
nicety  to  all  the  varieties  of  ever^varying  Man,  that  in 
his  "  Titus  Andronicus"  he  has  portrayed  the  very  dress 
of  mind  which  the  people  of  the  declining  Empire  must 
have  worn.  I  can  conceive  that  the  degenerate  Romans 
would  clothe  their  thoughts  in  just  such  words.  The 
sayings  of  the  free^garmented  folks  in  "Julius  Ceesar*' 
could  not  have  come  from  the  close-buttoned  generation 
in  "  Othello."  Though  human  Passions  are  the  same  in 
all  ages,  there  are  modifications  of  them  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  which  Shakespeare  has 
always  caught  and  expressed.  He  has  thus  given  such  a 
national  tinge  and  epochal  propriety  to  his  Characters,  that 
even  when  one  sees  Jaques  in  a  bag-wig  and  sword,  one 
may  exclaim,  on  being  told  that  he  is  a  French  nobleman, 
"3?his  man  must  have  lived  at  the  time  when  the  Italian 
taste  was  prevalent  in  France."  How  difi'erently  does  he 
moralize  from  King  Kenry  or  Hamlet!  although  their 
Morality,  like  all  morality,  comes  to  pretty  nearly  the 
same  conerusloii. 

^ijalteijp^art.  —  Axon. 

No  Heart  woold  have  been  strong;  enough  td  hold  the 
woe  of  Lear  and  Oiheiio,  excerpt  that  wiiich  liad  tho 
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unquenchable  ela«ticity  of  Faktaff  and  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  He  too  is  an  example  ^hat  the  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  does  not  uecessanly  imply  bitterness 
and  scorn.  Along  with  his  inttmse  Humour,  and  his 
equally  intense  piercing  insight  into  the  darkest,  most 
fearful  depths  oi  Human  Nature,  there  is  still  a  spirit  of 
unirersal  Kindness,  as  well  as  universal  Justice,  pervading 
liis  works  :  and  Ben  Jonson  has  left  us  a  precious  memo- 
rial of  him,  where  he  calls  him  "  My  gentls  Shakespeare.** 
This  one  epithet  sheds  a  beautiful  light  on  his  character : 
its  truth  is  attested  by  his  Wisdom :  which  could  never 
have  been  so  perfect,  unless  it  had  been  harmonized  by 
the  gentleness  of  the  Dove. 

Si^vSM^tSXt.  •—  Anon, 

THE  whole  race  of  the  giants  would  never  pile  an  Ossa 
on  this  Olympus ;  their  missiles  would  roll  back  on 
their  heads  from  the  feet  of  the  GK)ds  that  dwell  there. 
Even  Gh>ethe  and  Schiller,  when  they  meddled  with 
Shakespeare,  and  would  fain  have  mendeid  him,  have  only 
proved,  what  Yoltaire,  and  Dryden  himself  had  provea 
before,  that  "  Within  his  circle  none  can  walk  but  he." 
Nor,  when  Shakespeare's  genius  past  away  from  the  earth, 
did  any  one  akin  to  him  reign  in  his  stead.  Indeed, 
accordmg  to  that  law  of  alternation,  which  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  whole  history  of  Literature,  it  mostly  happens 
that  a  period  of  extraordinary  FertiUty  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  Dearth.  After  the  seven  plenteous  years  come 
seven  barren  years,  which  devour  the  produce  of  the  plen- 
teous ones,  yet  continue  as  barren  and  ill-£ftvoured  as  ever. 

portrait  of  ^imitlt  —  Shakespeare. 

THOUG-H  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fiishion'd  to  much  Honour.    From  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  Scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  Summer. 

5'^anTC.  —  Plautus, 

ICONSIDEE  that  man  to  be  undone  who  is  insensible 
to  Shame. 

tS^f  §^'fyct^.  —  Shakespeare, 

SHE  speaks  Poniards,  and  every  word  stabs :  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were 
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no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect  to  the  North  Star. 
She  wotud  hare  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit ;  yea, 
and  have  cleft  his  Club,  to  make  the  Fire  too. 

fri)e  i^l^reSO.  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  tongues  of  mocking  Wenches  are  as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  mvisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 
Above  the  Sense  of  Sense :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have  wings, 
Fleeter  than  Arrows,  Bullets,  Wind,  Thought,  swifter 
things. 

S^tkmii.  —  JPMius  St/fus. 

THE  sick  man  acts  a  foolish  part,  who  makes  his  Phy- 
sician his  Heir. 

ibif^tMi*  —  Burton. 

SICKNESS,  the  mother  of  Modesty,  puts  us  in  mind  of 
our  MortaUty,  and  while  we  drive  on  heedlessly  in  the 
full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  JoUity,  kindly  pulls  us  by 
the  ear  and  brings  us  to  a  proper  sense  of  our  Duty. 

S^dttltt*  —  Shakespeare. 

The  Silence  often  of  pure  Innocence 
Persuades,  when  speeJdng  £eiils. 

^tlmce.  —  La  Eochefoucauld. 

SILENCE  is  the  safest  course  for  any  man  to  adopt 
who  distrusts  himself. 

J^ttenCf*  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  MY  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise^ 
For  saying  nothing. 

^dence.  —  Colton, 

A  MAN'S  Profimdity  may  keep  liim  from  opniing  on  a 
first  interview,  and  his  Caution  on  a  second ;  but  I 
should  suspect  his  Emptiness,  if  he  carried  on  his  Besorve 
to  a  third. 

i^tTetU0.  —  BurJce, 

r'  the  prudence  of  Reserve  and  Deccvum  dictates  Silence 
in  some  circumstances,  in  others  prudence  of  a  higher 
order  may  justify  us  in  spealdng  our  Thoughts. 
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SILENCE   ifl  a  Yiitue  in  Uioee  who  are  deficient  izi 
undentanding. 

jKIeiue.  —  S.  T.  Coleridge, 

SiLEircB  does  not  always  mark  Wisdom. 

^tmplictts.  —  SkakeMpeare. 

Whose  Nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harmn. 
That  he  suspects  none. 

ibimpltCtt|;«  —  Addison. 

WHEN  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  Doye,  without 
the  least  grain  of  the  Serpent  in  his  composition,  he 
becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumstances  of  Lue,  and  yeiy 
often  discredits  his  best  actions. 

SimfiiutU*  —  Steele, 
Simplicity,  of  all  things,  is  the  hardest  to  be  copied. 

J^tmpltCtti;*  —  Shakespeare, 

He  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 

That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  Nose, 

As  Asses  are. 

j^ttl.  —  Barrow, 

SIN  is  never  at  a  stay ;  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we 
shall  advance  in  it ;   and  the  further  on  we  go,  the 
more  we  have  to  come  back. 

S^ixu  —  Baxter, 

USE  Sin  as  it  will  use  you ;  spare  it  not,  for  it  will  not 
spare  you ;  it  is  your  Murderer,  and  the  Murderer  of 
the  World ;  use  it,  therefore,  as  a  Murderer  should  be 
used.  Kill  it  before  it  kills  you ;  and  though  it  kill  your 
bodies,  it  shall  not  be  able  to  kill  your  souls ;  and  though 
it  bring  you  to  the  grave,  as  it  did  your  Head,  it  shall  not 
be  able  to  keep  you  there.  If  the  thoughts  of  Death,  and 
the  Grave,  and  Kottenness  be  not  pleasant  to  you,  hearken 
to  every  temptation  to  Sin,  as  you  would  hearken  to  a 
temptation  to  Self-murder,  and  as  you  would  do  if  the 
Devil  had  brought  you  a  knife,  and  tempted  you  to  cnt 
your  throat  with  it :  so  do  when  he  offereth  you  the  bait 
of  Sin.  You  love  not  Death ;  love  not  the  cause  of 
Death. 
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j^n,  —  Seneca. 

AT  is  more  miserable  than  to  see  an  old  man  only 
just  entering  on  the  practice  of  Tirtue  ? 

i^in.  —  Soutii, 

IN  is  tlie  froitful  Parent  of  distempers,  ar.'.i  ill  hres 
occaflion  good  Physicians. 

jbtn*  —  Shakespeare, 

Sin  will  pluck  on  Sin. 

^tlt*  —  TdloUon, 

SHAME  is  a  great  restraint  upon  sinnera  at  first ;  but 
that  soon  fialls^off :  and  when  men  liavo  once  lost  their 
Innocence,  their  Modesty  is  not  like  to  be  long  troublesome 
to  them.  For  Impudence  comes  on  with  Vice,  and  grows 
up  with  it.  Lesser  yices  do  not  banish  all  Sliame  and 
Modesty ;  but  great  and  abominable  Crimes  harden  men's 
foreheads,  and  make  them  shameless.  When  men  have 
the  Heart  to  do  a  very  bad  thing,  they  seldom  want  the 
face  to  bear  it  out. 

^mcertt$.  —  TiiioUon. 

SINCERITY  is  hke  trayelling  in  a  jjlaiu  beaten  road, 
which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  Journey's 
end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 

^tnurtt$*  —  Shakespeare. 

HIS  Words  are  bonds,  his  Oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  LoTe  sincere,  his  Thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  Tean^,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  Heart ; 
His  Heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  Heaven  from  Earth. 

^ituerit$.  —  TUlotson. 

IF  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing,  I  am 
sure  Sincerity  is  better;  for  why  does  any  man  dis- 
semble, or  seem  to  be  that  wliich  he  is  not,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  Quality  as  he  pretends 
to. 

^tnCOrttll.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Wsjoc  x)ersons  cannot  be  sincere. 
§lfyxt£titji.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

SINCERITY  is  an  opening  of  the  Heart.  We  find  it 
in  very  few  people ;  and  that  which  wo  genei'ally  see 
is  nothing  but  a  subtle  Dissimulation  to  attract  the  Con- 
fidence of  othera. 
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J^ufiittlartts*  —  CoUon, 

LET  Uiose  who  would  affect  Singularity  with  8ncce<!i, 
first  determine  to  he  veiy  virtuous,  and  they  will  be 
sure  to  he  yery  singular* 

SlaxCtitt*  —  Speruer, 

AND  therein  were  a  thousand  Tongs  empight 
Of  sundry  kindes  and  sundry  qiuJity ; 
Some  were  of  Dogs,  that  harked  day  and  night. 
And  some  of  Gats,  that  wrawhng  still  did  cry, 
And  some  of  Beores,  that  groynd  continually, 
And  some  of  lygres,  that  did  seem  to  gren. 
And  snar  at  aU  that  ever  passed  hy : 
But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  Mortall  Men, 
Which  spake  reprochfiilly,  not  caring  where  nor  when. 

§fyU(Jtitt*  —  Shakespeare. 

SlAKDEB  ;  ' 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  Sword ;  whose  Tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  hreath 
Bides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  beUe 
All  comers  of  the  World :  Kings,  Queens,  and  States, 
Maids,  Matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  Grave 
This  viperous  Slander  enters. 

SUaiUtt*  —  Byron. 

THE  circle  smil'd,  then  whisper' d,  and  then  sneerM ; 
The  Misses  hridled  and  the  Matrons  finown'd ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  feared ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  Women  could  be  found  t 
Some  ne'er  behev'd  one  half  of  what  they  heard : 

Some  look*d  perplex' d,  and  others  look'd  profound  \ 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Planta^net. 

SilSXCtitt,  —  Spenser, 

HEB  Face  was  ugly,  and  her  Mouth  distort 
Eoming  with  poyson  round  about  her  gilf<, 
In  which  her  cursed  Tongue  full  sharpe  and  short 
Appeared  like  Asp'is  Sting,  tliat  closely  kils 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whoraso  she  vnis. 
A  Distafi'e  in  her  other  hand  she  had, 
Upon  the  wliich  she  little  spinnes,  hut  spils ; 
And  iaynes  to  weave  false  Tales  and  leasiu^^  bad. 
To  throw  amongst  the  Good  wliich  others  iiau  disprad. 
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Sibmtscr*  —  Mats. 

HEN  wmta&en  refrain  from  Evil-gpdoking?  When 
listenerB  refrain  from  Evil-hearing:. 


•o' 


gUv^tt.  -—  Syron. 

SKILL'D  by  a  touch  to  deepen  Scandal's  tints. 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 
While  mineling  Truth  with  Falsehood,  sneers  with  smiles, 
A  thread  of  Candour  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 
To  hide  her  bloodless  Heart's  soul-harden'd  schemuig ; 
A  lip  of  lies,  a  face  formed  to  conceal ; 
AncU  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 
A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone. 

gitaiJffet.  —  Jjnon. 

Slaitdes  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds ; 
Only  the  base  belieTe,  what  the  base  only  utter. 

J^titr^r.  —  Shakespeare, 

The  jewel,  best  enamelled. 
Will  lose  his  Beauty ;  and  though  Gbld  'bides  still. 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  Gold ;  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
But  Falsehood  and  Corruption  doth  it  shame. 

j^Ianlfer.  —  Spenser.  *• 

AFOUL  and  loathy  Creature  sure  in  sight, 
And  in  conditions  to  be  loath'd  no  lesse, 
For  she  was  stuft  with  Bancour  and  Despight 
Up  to  the  Throat,  that  oft  with  bittemesse 
It  forth  would  breake  and  gush  in  great  excesse, 
Pouring  out  streames  of  Poyson  and  of  Cbll 
'Gbdnst  aU  that  Truth  or  Yertue  doe  professe. 
Whom  she  with  leasings  lewdly  did  mianft.!]^ 
And  wickedly  backbite :  her  name  men  Sclaimder  call, 

gHxt^tt.  —  BsfTon. 

That  abominable  Tittle^Tattle, 
The  cud  eschewed  by  human  cattle. 

J^Iantfer.  —  Cowper: 

The  Man  that  dares  traduce  because  he  cssL 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  Men. 
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i&Iantrev.  —  Spenser. 

SLAUNDEBOUS  reproches,  and  fowle  Infamies, 
Leasinges,  backbytinges,  and  Tain-glorious  crakes,.  . 
Bad  oounsela,  prayses,  and  false  Flatteries ; 
All  those  against  that  fort  did  bend  their  batteries. 

jblstUlCt*  —  Shaheepeare. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  Censurers ;  whicli  ercr, 
As  rayenouB  Fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow, 
Tliat  is  new  trimm'd. 

^lanKnr.  —  Spenser, 

NO  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  Enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  lighti 
As  doth  the  poysnous  sting  which  Infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight : 
For  by  no  Art  nor  any  Leeches'  might 
It  ever  can  recured  be  again ; 
Ne  all  the  skill  which  that  immortal  spright 
Of  Fodalyrius  did  in  it  retaine. 
Can  remedy  such  Hurts ;  such  Hurts  are  Hellish  Fain* 

l^latitrer.  —  Thomson, 

The  whispered  tale, 
That,  like  the  fabline  Nile,  no  fountain  knows. 
Fair-faced  Deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 
Ne'er  looks  direct.    The  Tongue  that  licks  the  dustp 
But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting. 

^Istltftr*  —  Shdkespea/fe, 

NO  might  nor  greatness  in  MortaUty 
Can  Censure  *scape ;  back- wounding  Calumuy 
The  whitest  Virtue  strikes :  What  King  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 

SHW^.  —  Steele. 

IN  thee.  Oppressors  soothe  their  angiy  brow : 
In  tliee,  th*  oppress'd  forgot  tyrannic  pow'r : 
In  thee, 

The  Wretch  condemn'd  is  equal  to  iiis  Judge; 
And  the  sad  Loycr  to  his  cruel  fair ; 
Nay,  all  thfi  shining  Glories  men  pursue. 
When  thou  art  wanted,  are  but  empty  noisep 
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O  ararTLB  Sleep, 
NsturePa  soft  None,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  Ihou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  f oigetfiilness  P 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  l/st  thou  in  smoky  crihs. 
Upon  mieasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber  1 
Than  in  the  perfom'd  bluanbers  of  the  Great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  State, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  Melody  P 
O  Ihou  dull  God,  why  Wtt  thou  with  the  Tile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leay'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  larum-bell  P 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast, 
Seal  up  the  Ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rook  his  brains, 
In  cradle  of  the  ru<le  imperious  Surge ; 
And  in  the  yisitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Ourlinff  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafning  damours  in  the  sUpp'ir  shrouds, 
That,  with  the  hurley,  Death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  giye  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  Sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  P 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  Night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boo^ 
Deny  it  to  8  King  P 

iblt^«  —  Sir  T.  Brown. 

SLBEP  is  Death's  youncer  brother,  and  so  like  him, 
that  I  nerear  dare  trust  him  without  my  Prayers. 

§fUti^.^  8kakg9pear€. 

'Tib  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  The  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her  $  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 
To  see  the  endosed  Lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  Windows :  White  and  azure^  laoed 
With  blue  of  Heaven's  own  tinct. 

S^*  —  Toufiff. 

MAN'S  rich  Bestorative}  his  balmy  bath. 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  piny 

The  Tarious  movements  ot  this  nice  maoiiine* 

K  w 
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Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 
When  tir^d  with  yain  rotations  of  the  Saj, 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn ; 
Thwi  we  spin  on,  till  Sickness  dogs  our  wheels, 
Or  Death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion  ends. 

SitVj^.  —  Shakespeare, 
^rpiS  not  the  Bakn,  the  Sceptre  and  the  Ball, 
X  The  Sword,  the  Mace,  tne  Grown  imperial. 
The  inter-tissued  robe  of  eold  andpearl, 
The  toned  title  running  'fore  the  King, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp, 
Thftt  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  wond  $ 
No,  not  all  these  thrice-eorgeous  Ceremonies, 
Kot  all  these,  laid  in  bed  m^jestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  nll'd,  and  yacant  mind, 
Ghets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread  j 
Never  sees  horrid  Night,  the  child  of  Hell : 
But,  like  a  lacquey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus ;  and  all  night 
Sleeps  m  Elysium  $  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Dotn  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave : 
And  ^Dut  for  Ceremony)  such  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  Days  with  toil,  and  Nights  with  Sleep, 
Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  King. 

ft/ittj^*  —  Shaketpeare, 

SXBBP,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  Care^ 
The  Death  of  each  day's  Life,  sore  Laboui^s'bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  late's  fisast ! 

gUtp.  —  Jlin.  Tiffhe, 

OH !  thou  best  comforter  of  that  sad  Heart 
Whom  Fortune's  spite  assails  $  oome,  gentle  Sleep, 
The  weaiy  mourner  soothe !    For  well  the  art 
Thou  knowest  in  soft  forgetfulness  to  steep 
The  Eyes  which  Sorrow  taught  to  watch  and  weep ; 
lict  blissful  visions  now  her  spirits  cheer. 
Or  lull  her  cares  to  Peace  in  Slumbers  deep. 
Till,  from  fiitigue  refresh'd  and  anxious  Fear, 
Hope^  like  the  Morning-star,  pnoe  more  sliall  re-appe^ • 
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§iizt^.  —  Byron, 

AND  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hushed  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Droop'd  as  the  Willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe^ 

Lull'd  like  the  deep  of  Ocean  when  at  rest, 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath. 
Soft  as  the  callow  Cygnet  in  its  nest. 

jb((^*  —  Shakespeare, 

I  WISH  mine  Eyes 
Would,  with  themselyes,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find. 

They  are  inclined  to  do  so 

Do  not  omit  the  heayy  offer  of  it : 

It  seldom  yisits  Sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 

It  is  a  Comforter. 

Sfitt^.  —  JBynm, 

THE  crowd  are  gone,  the  Bevellers  at  rest ; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all-approying  gueet« 
Again  to  that  accustomed  couch  must  creep, 
Wnere  Joy  subsides,  and  Sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 
And  man  overlaboured  with  his  being's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfolness  of  Life : 
There  he  Lore's  feverish  hope,  and  Cunning's  guile  j 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  Ambition's  wile. 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 
And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  Slumber's  bed  become? 
yighfs  Sepulchre,  the  universal  Home^ 
Where  Weakness,  Strength,  Yice,  Virtue^  simk  supine^ 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline : 
Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increas'd. 
That  Sleep,  the  lovelieet,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 

j^le^«  —  JBeaumonL 

HOW  happy  is  that  balm  to  wretches.  Sleep  I 
No  cares  perplex  them  for  their  future  state 
And  fear  of  Death  thus  dies  in  senseless  Sleep ; 
Unruly  Love  is  this  way  lull'd  to  rest ; 
And  ii^ur'd  Honour,  when  redress  is  lost-, 
Is  no  way  salv'd  but  this. 

Sitt^*  —  Shakespeare, 
Dowmr  Sleep,  Death's  counterfeit. 
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§iitt9*  —  Shakeapeare, 

ENJOY  the  honey-heayy  dew  of  Slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  ^gures,  nor  no  fimtasies, 
Which  buiT  Oare  draws  in  the  brainB  of  roflni 
Therefore  toou  aleep'it  so  sound. 

HAIL,  social  Life !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come  to  pay  the  common  stock, 
My  shure  of  service,  and,  in  glad  return. 
To  taste  thy  Comforts,  thy  protected  Joys. 

j^acietp.  —  JByron, 

SOCIETY  itself  which  should  create 
Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics^-men  without  a  Heart. 

j^OCfet^,  —  Pope. 

HEAVEN  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  Master,  or  a  Seirant,  or  a  Eriend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call. 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  aU. 
Wants,  Erailties,  Passions,  closer  still  aUy 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  Eriendship,  Lotc  sinoeie^ 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  Life  inherits  here. 

tadtt^.  •—  MUon, 

Among  unequals  what  Society 

Can  sort,  what  Harmony  or  true  delight. 

jbadetff*  —  Pope. 

MAN,  like  the  generoas  Yine^  supported  lives : 
The  strength  he  giuns  is  finom  th'  embrace  he  gives* 
On  their  own  axis  as  tiie  plan^  run. 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  ^e  Sun ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 
And  one  regards  itself  and  one  the  whole. 
Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd  the  general  £rame, 
And  bade  Self-love  and  Social  be  the  same* 

SooiETT  is  now  one  p61ish*d  Horde, 

Eorm'd  of  two  mightf  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Boi^dL 
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MAN  in  Society  is  like  a  How'r, 
Blown  in  its  natiye  bed.    'Tis  there  alone 
His  fiumlties  expanded  in  full  bloom 
Shine  out,  there  only  reach  their  proper  use* 

J^0ciet2;*  —  Mootb, 

THOUGI-H  &w  the  days,  the  happy  evenings  &w. 
So  warm  with  Heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they  fliew, 
GChat  my  full  Soul  forgot  its  wish  to  roam. 
And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  at  Home ! 

jbOCiet]}*  —  Charron. 

GREAT  towns  are  but  a  larger  sort  of  prison  to  the 
Soul,  like  cages  to  birds,  or  pounds  to  beasts. 

jbOttntl{|{*  —  Shakeipeare. 

Hb  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 

To  be  suspected ;  firam'd  to  make  T^men  fcdse. 

J^alittilre.  —  Cowietf, 

THE  first  Minister  of  State  has  not  so  much  business  in 
public,  as  a  wise  man  has  in  priyate :  if  the  one  have 
little  leisure  to  be  alone,  the  other  has  less  leisure  to  be  in 
Company ;  the  one  has  but  part  of  the  affairs  of  one 
nation,  the  other  all  the  works  of  God  and  Nature  under 
hb  consideration. 

£0l(ttt)Te«  —  Byron. 

To  view  alone 
The  fidrest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high, 
Were  irksome. 

ibOlitulre,  —  BeatUe. 

AND  oft  the  craggy  Cliff  he  loyed  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  World  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  Pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime^ 
Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  th*  enormous  waste  of  Yapour,  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th*  horizon  round. 
Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss*d ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  Herds,  and  Waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound! 
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jb0littt)re«  —  Pope, 

BEAR  me,  Bome  Gbd !  oh,  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  Solitude :  the  nurse  of  Sense ; 
Where  Contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  £«e  soul  looks  down  to  pity  Kings ! 

^Ittutre*  —  Byron, 

TO  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  Forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  Man's  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  clunb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold : 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  SoUtude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Gonyerse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll'd 
But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  Men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  World's  tir'd  denizen, 
With  none  to  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless  ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  Consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  aU  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  Sohtude ! 

j^Olittdre*  —  Byron. 

'F  Sohtude  succeed  to  Ghrief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief 
The  yacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share — 
Eyen  Bliss — ^'twere  Woe  alone  to  bear. 
The  Heart  once  left  thus  desolate^ 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 

j^IttuHe.  —  Toung, 

The  World's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around  1 
We  must  imitate,  or  disapproyo ; 
Must  list  as  their  accomplices,  or  foes  : 
'SoAt  stains  our  Innocence ;  this  wo\mds  our  Peace. 
From  nature's  birth,  hence.  Wisdom  has  been  smit 
With  sweet  Becess,  and  languish'd  for  the  Shade. 


r 
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SOLITUDE  Ib  one  of  the  highest  eijopieiitB  of  which 
our  Nature  is  suBoeptihle.  Solitude  is  alsoi  when  too 
long  continued,  capabk  of  being  made  the  moet  eeyere 
indescrihable^  unendurable  source  of  Angcdsb* 

J^altttttte*  —  SooAeHer. 

DEAB  solitary  groTes,  where  Peace  does  dweUf 
Sweet  harbours  of  pure  Loyc  and  Innocence! 
How  willingly  could  I  for  erer  stay 
Beneath  the  shade  of  your  embracing  greens^ 
Idsfning  to  the  Hannony  of  warbling  oirds, 
Tun'd  with  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  streams ; 
Upon  whose  bank,  in  yarious  liyery, 
The  fragrant  ofEspring  of  the  early  year. 
Their  heads,  like  gramul  swans,  bent  proudly  down. 
See  their  own  beauties  in  the  orystal  Mood. 

^Olitulre.  —  MUion. 

THERE  in  close  coyert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profemer  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  floweiy  work  doth  eong, 
And  the  Waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep^ 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep. 

taUtvCHt*  —  Byron. 

rpHEBE  is  a  Pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
X  There  is  a  Bapture  on  the  lonely  shores 
There  is  Society,  where  none  intrucCes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  loye  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  st^ 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  haye  been  before^ 
To  mingle  with  the  Umyerse,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceals 

ibalttulre.  —  JBifron. 

I  LIVE  not  in  myself,  but  I  becon»c 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me, 
High  Moimtains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  numan  cities  Torture. 
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ABE  not  the  MountaiiUy  Waves,  and  SkieSi  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  Soul,  as  I  of  them  P 
Is  not  the  loye  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  Passion  P  should  I  xiot  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  theeeP  and  stem 
A  tide  of  sufferings,  rather  than  for^o 
Such  feehnfs  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below, 
Qazine  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare  not 
glowP 

JMttlttte*  —  Speuter. 

THE  jpyons  Birdes,  shrouded  in  cheaicfnU  shades 
Their  notes  unto  the  voioe  attempred  sweet  $ 
Th'  an^call  soft  trembling  Toyces  made 
To  th*  instruments  diyine  Bespondence  meet  i 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmiure  of  the  Waters  £edl ; 
Hie  Waters  fiiU  with  differenoe  discreet, 
Kow  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  Wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  Wind  low  answered  to  fdL 

OSAOBED  Solitude!  diyine  Betreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent !  envy  of  tiie  great ! 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 
We  court  fair  Wisdom,  that  celestial  maid : 
The  genuine  oflbpiing  of  her  loVd  embrace, 
(Stnmgers  on  earth !)  are  Innocence  and  Peace. 

^ttttllre*  —  Oowper. 

How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  Solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  frioid  in  my  retreat^ 
Whom  I  may  whisper,  Solitude  is  sweet. 

PEBHAPS  there's  nothing— PU  not  say  appals 
But  saddens  more  by  Imht  as  weU  as  day, 
Than  an  enormous  Boom  witiiout  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  Splendour  of  the  whols. 

ibaltttore.  —  MUtou. 

SouTUDB  is  sometimes  best  socity. 
And  short  Betirement  urges  sweet  return. 
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i^Iitulrt.  —  Ttmng. 

01  LOBTtoYirtoe!  lost  to  manly  Thought^ 
LoBt  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  Soul ! 
Who  think  it  Solitude  to  be  alone. 

ENTHUSIAST  of  the  Woods !  when  yean  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  lone, 
The  sunrise  Path  at  mom  I  see  thee  traoe^ 
To  hills  with  high  Magnolia  oyergrown, 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  Groyes,  romantio  and  alone. 

No^  'tis  not  here  that  Solitude  is  known. 
Through  the  wide  World  he  only  is  alone 
Who  hyes  not  for  another. 

OH  I  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling  plaoe^ 
With  one  &ir  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  aU  forget  the  Human  Baoe^ 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! 
Ye  Elements !  in  whose  ennoblizig  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted. — Can  ye  not 
Aooordmesudhabein^?    bo  I  err 
In  deemin|^  suoh  inhabit  many  a  spot  P 
Though  with  them  to  oonyerse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

j^amilD*  —  Shdketpeaire, 

Thx  Heart  hath  treble  wrong. 
When  it  is  ban'd  the  aidanoe  of  the  Tongue. 
An  oyen  that  is  stopp'd,  or  Biver  staid, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  Sorrow  may  be  said. 

§jOXXSSB*  —  Johtuon, 

SOBBOW  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  Soul,  which  eyery 
new  idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour  away. 
It  is  the  putre&otion  of  stagnant  Life,  and  is  remedied  bj 
Exercise  and  Motion. 

^CrrotO*  —  ShdknpeaTc. 

Short  tune  seems  long,  in  Sorrow's  sharp  suBtaining, 
Though  Woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sle^Si 
ind  tney  who  watch,  see  Time  how  slow  it  creeps. 
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H^OrrOiD*  —  Shaketptare, 
Gxvs  Borrow  words :  tiie  €hie^  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o*erfraught  Hearty  and  bids  it  breuu 

&OttifiB»  —  Shakespeare. 

0,  IF  then  teacii  me  to  belieTe  this  Sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  Sorrow  how  to  make  me  diej 
And  let  Belief  and  Life  encomiter  so, 
As  doth  the  fuiy  of  two  desperate  Men, 
Which,  in  the  Tezy  meeting,  fall  and  die. 

^0rnitD.  —  Shakespeare. 

BUT  he,  his  own  affections*  Counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  I  wUl  not  saj,  how  true ; 
But  tx>  himself  so  secret  and  so  close^ 
So  far  from  sounding  and  Discoyery  ; 
As  is  the  bud  bit  witii  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  Beautj  to  the  Sun. 

j^lirrofll*  —  Shakespeare. 

I  NETBB  saw  a  vessel  of  like  Sorrow, 
So  fiU'd,  and  so  becoming. 

j^0rr0fD.  —  Shakespeare. 

AND  now  and  then  an  ample  Tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  Queen 
Over  her  passion,  which,  most  rebel-like^ 
Sought  to  be  King  o'er  her. 
Patience  and  Sorrow  strove 

Which  should  express  her  goodliest.    You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once : — ^her  Smiles  and  Tears 
Were  like  a  wetter  May.    Those  happiest  smiles. 
That  plaj'd  on  her  ripe  Hp,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  Eyes ;  which  parted  thence^ 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt. — In  bne( 
Sorrow  would  be  a  Barity  most  belov'd, 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

j^arrdfn*  —  Shakespeare. 

Wb  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  Sorrow.    Leak'd  is  our  Bark, 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  Uie  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  tl^  Sea  of  Air. 


A^ 
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tavafin*  —  Shakespeare, 

SosBOW,  like  a  heayy-hanging  Beil, 

Onoe  0et  ou  ringing,  with  his  own  weighs  gocti : 

Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  dolemi  knell. 

j^0ttOtQ«  —  Shakespeare. 

"LL  things,  that  we  ordained  Festival, 
.  Turn  m>m  their  office  to  hlack  Funeral  : 

Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells ; 

Our  Wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 

Our  solemn  Hymns  to  sullen  Dirges  change ; 

Our  bridal  flowers  ser?e  for  a  buried  corse, 

And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

j^flttOfD*  —  Shakespeare. 

LO !  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  declin'd,  and  Voice  danmi*d  up  with  woe, 
With  sad  set  eyes  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  Ups  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  Qnef  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so ; 
But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain ; 
What  he  breathes  out,  his  Breath  drinks  up  again. 
As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye,  that  doth  behold  his  haste ; 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  Pride 
Back  to  the  strait^  that  forced  him  on  so  fast. 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage  being  past : 
Eren  so  his  sighs,  his  Sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  Grief  on,  and  back  the  same  Grief  draw. 

j^0trOfD*  —  Shakespeare. 

Whbn  my  Heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  liyQ  in  twain, 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me ; 
I  have  (as  when  the  Sun  doth  Ught  a  storm) 
Buried  tliis  Sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  Smile : 
But  Sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  Gladness, 
Is  like  that  Mirth  Fate  turns  to  suddm  Sadness. 

j^OrroSD.  —  Thomson. 

So  many  great 
lUofitrious  spirits  have  convers'd  with  Woe, 
Have  in  her  school  been  taught,  as  are  enough 
To  consecrate  Distress,  and  make  Ambition 
Ev*n  wish  the  frown  beyond  the  smile  of  Fortune. 
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j^OrrOfD.  ^  Shaketpeam. 

Look,  who  comes  here !  a  Gbaye  unto  a  Soul ; 
Holdmg  the  eternal  Spirit  against  her  will, 
In  the  yile  prison  of  amicted  breath. 

C^(  j^0ttL  —  ShaJeeapeare, 

POOR  Sonl,  the  centre  of  my  sinM  eartih, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 
Fainting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  haying  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fsuling  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  Body's  end  ? 
Then,  Soi^  hye  thou  upon  thy  seryanfs  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggrayate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  Biyine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men : 
And,  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

d)(  d0ttl.  —  8.  T,  CoUridge. 

EITHEB  we  haye  an  immort«l  Soul,  or  we  have  not 
If  we  haye  not,  we  are  Beasts ;  the  first  and  wisest 
of  Beasts,  it  may  be;  but  still  true  Beasts.  We  shall 
oxdy  differ  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind ;  just  as  tiie  elephant 
differs  from  the  slug.  But  by  the  ooncession  of  aiU  the 
materialists  of  all  the  schools,  or  almost  all,  we  are  not  of 
the  same  kind  as  beasts ;  and  this  also  we  say  from  oar 
own  Consciousness.  Therefore,  methinks,  it  must  be  the 
possession  of  a  Soul  within  us  tiiat  makes  the  difference. 

(B^e  $0U!.  —  Cicero. 

IF  I  am  mistaken  in  my  opinion  that  the  Human  Sod 
is  immortsJ,  I  willingly  eir ;  nor  would  I  haye  this 
pleasant  Erroi  extorted  from  me :  and  if,  as  some 
minute  Philosophers  suppose,  Death  should  depnye 
me  of  my  being,  I  need  not  fear  the  raillezy  of  those 
pretended  Philosq^ers  when  they  are  no  more. 

01^e  JbOltl.  —  Jecm  PomL 

THEBE  are  Souls  which  fall  from  Heaven  like 
flowers;  but  ere  the  pore  and  fresh  buds  can 
open,  they  are  trodden  in  me  dust  of  the  Earth,  and 
lie  soiled  and  crushed  under  the  foul  tread  of  some 
brutal  Hoof. 
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Q^e  d^uL  —  Additfm, 

THE  Soul,  secure  in  her  existence^  Bmilet 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point : 
The  Stars  shall  £side  away,  the  Sun  himself 
Gbow  dim  with  age;  and  Nature  sink  in  years : 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youtl^ 
Unhurt  amidst  the  War  of  Elements, 
The  Wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  Worlds. 

€^r  j^0ttL  —  Armstrong, 

THERE  is,  the^  say,  (and  I  beUere  there  is,) 
A  Spark  within  us  of  th'  Immortal  Fire^- 
That  animatfw  and  moulds  the  grosser  frame ; 
And  when  the  Body  sinks,  escapes  to  Heaven, 
Its  native  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  Qods. 

€^(  iibcrttl.  —  MotUgommy, 

THE  Soul,  of  origin  divine^ 
GK)d*s  glorious  Image,  freed  from  clay. 
In  Hearen  s  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  Star  of  Day! 
The  Sun  is  hut  a  spark  of  Eire^ 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  $ 
The  Soul,  immortal  as  its  Sire^ 
Shall  never  die. 

^t  S^nvHL  —  Hcm/Mh  More. 

THE  Soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
GompeIl*d  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast ; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  Nature's  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  Parent  source ; 
A  drop  dissevered  from  the  boundless  Sea ; 
A  moment,  parted  from  Eternity ; 
A  Pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  Exile,  anxious  for  his  native  Home. 

REST  onto  our  Souls  1— tis  all  we  want— the  end  of 
all  our  wishes  and  pnzsaits :  give  us  a  prospect 
of  this,  we  take  the  wixim  of  the  Moming  and  fliy  to 
the  nttennost  parts  of  the  Earth  to  have  it  in  pos- 
session :  till  after  many  miserable  experiments,  we 
have  been  seeking  every  where  lor  it,  but  where  there 
is  a  prospect  of  finding  it;  and  that  is  ^thin  eiiz- 
selves,  in  a  meek  and  lowly  disposition  of  heart. 
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THE  Affections  and  the  Will  know  nothing  of  a  fntnre ; 
the  Mind — the  Judgment — calls  it  up  and  gives  it 
the  force  and  Life  of  the  present.  The  Mind  alone  is  free, 
self-acting,  and  directed  toward  the  unknown ;  the  Heart 
is  hound  to  what  is  hefore  it. 

(S^e  j^0ul.  —  GreviUe, 

IHABDLT  know  a  sight  that  raises  one's  Indignation 
more,  than  that  of  an  enlarged  Soul  joined  to  a  con- 
tracted Fortune ;  unless  it  be  that  so  much  more  comnu)n 
one,  of  a  contracted  Soul  joined  to  an  enlarged  Fortune. 

^t  d0uL  —  Churchill, 

THINGS  of  the  noblest  kind  his  Ghenius  drew. 
And  look'd  through  Nature  at  a  single  view : 
A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  Soul, 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll ; 
Call'd  into  being  scenes  unknown  before. 
And,  passing  Nature's  bounds,  was  something  more. 

Spfrtt.  —  Syron. 

BEAUTIFUL  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  G-lory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  Earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  Elements ;  while  the  hues  of  Touth, — 
Gamation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Bock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  Heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  vir^  snow, 
The  blush  of  Earth,  embracing  with  her  Heayen,— 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  Sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 

Hatl,  wayward  Queen ! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifiy  horn,  fifteen ; 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  Fit, 
On  various  Tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  Physic,  others  scribble  plays; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  Q-odly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
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S^e  §^\tm.  —  Bffron. 

ONE  has  false  Curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  Turban  ? 
A  fourth's  so  pale,  she  fears  she's  going  to  fiiint, 

A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish  and  suburban, 
A  sixth's  white  Silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint : 

A  seventh's  thin  Muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane^ 
And  lo !  an  eighth  appears — '*  Til  see  no  more !" 
For  fear,  like  Bonquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

W^t  j^rinfi.  —  Thomson. 

In  these  green  days, 
Beviving  Sickness  lifts  her  languid  head ; 
Life  flows  afresh ;  and  young-ey'd  Healtii  exalts 
The  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  Sings 
To  piurchase. 

^Z  j^tttlS*  —  ThomMon. 

WiDB  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  Air  is  balm  | 
Echo  the  mountains  round :  the  Forest  smiles ; 
And  every  Sense^  and  every  Heart  is  Joy. 

^E^  j^ptinfl.  —  Milton. 

"ATTi  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  Touth,  and  warm  Desire : 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  Blessing. 

(S^  §b!PCbx%*  —  JliOfMOn. 

FROM  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens ;  to  the  cherish'd  eye 
The  hawthorn  whitens ;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
TOl  the  whole  leafy  Forest  stands  display'd. 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales. 

^e  §Msixafax.  —  MiUon 

WiTK  grave 
Aspect  he  rose^  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  Pillar  of  State ;  deep  on  his  m>nt  engraven 
DeUberation  sat,  and  pubUo  Care ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  &ce  shone 
Migestic. 


H 
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ALONG-  the  woodB,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  Bad  G-enius  of  the  coming  Stonn ; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs 
And  mctui'd  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave,  preeageful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Besounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ear. 

d)e  fton^tr'J^torm.  —  Thomson, 

A  BODING  silence  reigns, 
Bread  through  the  dun  expanse ;  save  the  dull  lOimd 
That  from  the  Mountain,  previous  to  the  Storm, 
Bolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest  leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  aerial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Bares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.    Li  rueful  gaze 
The  Cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye ;  by  Man  forsoiuc. 
Who  to  the  crowded  Cottage  hies  him  £ist, 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  Cave. 

IS^e  J^nHtD'Jbtarm.  ~  Thomson, 

IN  vain  for  him  the  officious  Wife  prepares 
The  Are  tax  blazing,  and  the  vestment  wann ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  Sire^ 
Witii  tears  of  aruess  Innocence.    Alas ! 
Kor  Wife,  nor  Children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Kor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes  :  shuts  up  Senses 
And,  o'er  nis  inmost  Yitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  Snows,  a  stiffen'd  corse^ 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  Blast 

Jbt0r8»teninfl.  —  Bwift, 

S TOBY-TELLING  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  De- 
fects ;  frequent  repetition  and  being  soon  exhausted ; 
80  that  whoever  values  this  gift  in  hiTnBelf,  has  need  of  a 
good  Memory,  and  ought  frequently  to  shift  his  Company* 

itvift^  —  IS'rom  the  LaUn, 
Ws  hate  the  Hawk  because  lie  always  lives  in  annfr 
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Jbtribttig.  —  CoUon. 

TTE  that  striyes  for  the  masteiy,  mnBt  join  a  well  dis- 
XX  ciplined  body  to  a  well  regulated  mind ;  for  with 
mind  and  body,  as  with  Man  and  Wife,  it  often  happens 
that  the  stronger  Tessel  is  ruled  by  the  weaker,  although 
in  moral,  as  in  domestic  Economy,  matters  are  best  con- 
ducted where  neither  parties  are  unreasonable^  and  where 
both  are  agreed. 

j^tutTjl*  —  Shakespeare. 

STUDY  is  like  the  Hearen's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks  | 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  Authority  m>m  other^s  books. 

jbttArsf.  —  Shakespeare. 

CovmsvE  your  resolre 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  Philosophy. 
Only,  while  we  do  admire 
This  Virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline^ 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
As  Oyid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjuied : 
Talk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  hare^ 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  t 
Music  and  Poesy  use  to  quicken  you ; 
The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you : 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; — 
In  brief.  Study  what  you  most  affiect. 

j^tuUsf.  —  Shakespeare. 

TTNIYEBSAL  ploddmg  prisons  up 
U  The  nimble  spirits  in  tiie  arteries ; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  Vigour  of  the  Trayeller. 

j^tutrjl.  —  St.  JEvremond. 

STUDY  has  something  cloudy  and  melancholy  in  it, 
which  spoils  that  natural  Cheerfulness,  and  deprives 
a  man  of  that  readiness  of  wit,  and  freedom  of  mncy, 
which  are  required  towards  a  polite  Conversation.  Medi- 
tation has  stfll  worse  effects  in  dvil  society ;  wherefore  let 
me  advise  vou  to  take  care,  that  ;^ou  lose  not  by  it  with 
your  Friends  what  you  think  to  gain  with  yoursdf. 

I  I 
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J^tulril.  —  Seneca. 

r^  you  devote  your  time  to  Study,  you  will  avoid  all  the 
irkflomeness  of  this  Life,  nor  will  you  long  for  the 
approach  of  Night,  heing  til^9d  of  the  Day ;  nor  will  you 
he  a  hurden  to  yourself  nor  your  Society  insupportable 
to  others. 

Jbtjlle.  —  FeUham, 

A  SENTENCE  well  couched,  takes  both  the  Sense  and 
the  Understanding. 

AtBfe.  —  Swift. 

PEOPER  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  defini- 
tion of  a  Style. 

j^tsU.  —  From  the  Latin. 

HIS  Style  shows  the  man.    Whether  in  speaking  or 
writing,  a  gentleman  is  always  known  by  his  style. 

jgjuoejjrf.  —  Higgons. 

'AD  I  miscarried,  I  had  been  a  Villain ; 
For  men  judge  actions  always  by  events : 
But  when  we  manage  by  a  just  foresight. 
Success  is  Prudence,  and  Possession  Bight. 

ilVLtZtii.  —  Thornton. 

IT  is  Success  that  colours  all  in  life : 
Success  makes  Fools  admir'd,  makes  Villains  honest : 
AH  the  proud  Virtue  of  this  vaunting  world 
Fawns  on  Success  and  Power,  howe'er  acquired. 

§ptLXXtii.  —  Cotton. 

HE  that  has  never  known  Adversity,  is  but  half 
acquainted  with  others,  or  with  himself.  Constant 
success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the  world.  For,  as  it 
surrounds  us  with  Friends,  who  will  tell  us  only  our 
merits,  so  it  silences  those  Enemies  from  whom  alone  we 
can  learn  our  defects. 

SbVitttii*  —  Shakeapeare. 
rpHE  great  man  down,  you  mark,  Ins  &Tourite  fliea  i 
J-  The  poor  advanced,  makes  Friends  of  enemies. 
Aiid  hitherto  doth  Love  on  fortune  tend ; 
For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  Friend; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  Friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  Enemy. 
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Atticitte.  —  Lueretiui. 

0!  DEAF  to  Mature,  and  to  Heaven's  command ! 
Against  thyself  to  lift  the  mnrderinff  hand ! 
O  damn*d  Despair ! — ^to  shun  the  livinelight, 
And  plunge  thy  guilty  Soul  in  endless  l^ight ! 

OVR  time  ia  fix'd ;  and  all  our  days  are  number*d  ; 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not :  this  we  know, 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons, 
Nor  dare  to  stir  till  Heaven  shall  give  permission. 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destm'd  stand, 
And  wait  th*  appointed  hour,  till  they're  relieved. 
Those  only  are  tne  Brave  who  keep  meir  ground, 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.    To  run  away 
Is  but  a  Coward's  trick :  to  run  away 
From  this  World's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves, 
By  boldly  venfring  on  a  World  imknown, 
Andplunging  heacUong  in  the  dark !  'tis  mad : 
No  Irency  half  so  desperate  as  this. 

iSuicilfe.  —  Shakespeare, 

Against  Self-Slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

SBltnM  S^uixOit.  —  Chesterfield. 

I  LOOK  upon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  Suicide ;  for  the 
Man  is  efficiently  destroyed,  though  the  appetit«  of  the 
Brute  may  survive. 

iSummo:.  —  Moore. 
jrpWAS  noon ;  and  every  Orange-bud 
X  Hung  languid  o'er  the  oiystal  flood, 
Faint  as  the  lids  of  maiden  eves 
Beneath  a  Lover's  burning  sighs ! 

^t  Bvm.  —  Moore, 

ND  see  the  Sun  himself!  on  wings 

.  Of  Glory  up  the  East  he  springs. 

Angel  of  Lignt !  who  firom  the  time 
Those  Heavens  began  their  march  sublime, 
Hath  first  of  all  tiie  stany  choir 
Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  Fire ! 
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Z^  tViXU  *-  Bffron. 

Tuou  material  God! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !    Thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  Hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  cmnes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  £ur, 
Our  inborn  Spirit  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspect's ;— thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine  and  set  in  Glory.    Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  Love  and  Wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look. 

Q^e  ^VOL  ^  Cowley. 

THOU  tide  of  GHoiy,  which  no  rest  doth  know, 
But  ever  ebb  and  ever  flow ! 
Thou  ffolden  shower  of  a  true  Jove ! 
Who  doth  in  thee  descend,  and  Heaven  to  Earth  make 
love. 

C^  ^n.  —  Souihey. 

IMABVEL  not,  O  Sun!  that  unto  thee 
In  adoration  Man  should  bow  the  knee. 
And  pour  the  prayer  of  mingled  Awe  and  Love ; 
For  like  a  Gk>d  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  Glory  sheddest  with  benignant  ray, 

Beauty,  and  Life,  and  Joyance  from  above. 

^t  ifetttl.  —  Cowley. 

ALL  the  World's  bravery  that  delights  our  eyes, 
Is  but  thy  several  liveries ; 
Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestoVst, 
Thy  nimble  Pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou  go'st 

i^txiXiixan^  —  Colton. 

THE  less  we  know  as  to  things  that  can  be  done,  the 
less  sceptical  are  we  as  to  things  that  cannot.  Hence 
it  is  that  Sailors  and  Gbmblers,  though  not  over  remark- 
able for  their  devotion,  are  even  proverbial  for  their  Super- 
stition ;  the  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  both 
these  descriptions  of  men  have  so  much  to  do  with  things 
beyond  all  possibihty  of  being  reduced  either  to  mle^  or  to 
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reason, — ^tihe  Wincb  and  the  Waves, — and  the  deoifiions  of 
the  Dice  Box. 

l&tbxti  J^ttrets*  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

r^  any  desire  thee  to  he  his  Surety,  gire  him  a  part  of 
what  thou  hast  to  spare ;  if  he  press  thee  &rther,  he  is 
not  thy  Friend  at  all,  for  Friendship  rather  chooseth  harm 
to  itsm^  than  offereth  it.  If  thou  be  bound  for  a  stranger, 
thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  merchant,  thou  puttest  thy  estate 
to  learn  to  swim ;  if  for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no  inherit- 
ance ;  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  evasion  by  a  syllable 
or  word  to  abuse  thee ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay 
it  thyself ;  if  for  a  rich  man,  he  needs  not :  therefore  from 
Suretyship,  as  from  a  manslayer  or  enchanter,  bless  thy- 
self; for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this — ^that  if 
thou  force  him  for  whom  thou  art  bound,  to  pay  it  him- 
self, he  will  become  thy  Enemy ;  if  thou  use  to  pay  it 
thyself  thou  wilt  become  a  Beggar. 

i&ttStCCJptOltlitSI.  —  Scott. 

\  MANY  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ; 
And  many  a  Word,  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  Heart  that's  broken. 

g^i^ixxan.  —  Spenser, 

HE  lowrd  on  her  with  daungerous  eye-glaunce. 
Shewing  his  Nature  in  his  count'Cnaunce ; 
His  rolling  Eies  did  never  rest  ^i  place. 
But  walkte  each  were  for  feare  of  hid  mischaunce. 
Holding  a  lattis  still  before  his  Face, 
Through  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  didpaoe. 

£)Soearinj3[.  —  JBierocles. 

FKOM  a  common  custom  of  Swearing,  men  easily  slide 
into  Perjury ;  therefore  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  per- 
jured,  do  not  use  to  swear. 

C||e  J^9C0pf)ant«  —  Shakespeare. 

YOTJ  are  meek  and  humble-mouth' d ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming. 
With  Meelmess  and  Humility :  but  your  Heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  Arrogancy,  Spleen,  and  Pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune, 
G-one  slightly  o'er  low  steps ;  and  now  are  mounted, 
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Where  powers  are  your  retainers :  and  your  words, 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office. 

^m^atl^.  —  Bifrtm. 

WHAT  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparUes  o'er  his  chain ! 
The  Tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain. 
That  starts  at  once— bright— pure — from  Pity's  mine^ 
Already  pohsh'd  by  the  Hand  Divine. 

i^^xa^mX^^.  —  Dartoin. 

NO  radiant  pearl,  which  crested  Fortune  wears, 
"No  gem,  that  twinkling  hangs  from  Beauty's  ears ; 
Kot  the  bright  stars,  which  Night's  blue  arch  adorn ; 
Nor  rising  Sun,  that  gilds  the  vernal  Mom ; 
Shine  wim  such  lustre  as  the  Tear  that  flows 
Down  Virtue's  manly  cheek  for  others*  Woes. 

Thb  generous  Heart 
Should  scorn  a  Pleasure  which  gives  others  Pain* 

^mjpotl^S.  —  Dryden, 

NATTJBE  has  cast  me  in  so  soft  a  mould, 
That  but  to  hear  a  story  feign'd  for  Pleasure, 
Of  some  sad  Lover^s  death,  moistens  my  Eyes, 
And  robs  me  of  my  Manhood. 

NOT  being  untutored  in  Suffering,  I  learn  to  pity  those 
in  Affliction. 

i^Sm^B^fyVi*  —  Steele. 

THEBE  is  a  kind  of  Sympathy  in  Souls,  that  fits  them 
for  each  other ;  and  we  may  be  assured  when  we  see 
two  persons  engaged  in  the  warmths  of  a  mutual  Affection, 
that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  both  their  minds  which 
bear  a  resemblance  to  one  another.  A  generous  and  con* 
stant  passion  in  an  agreeable  Lover,  where  there  is  not  too 
great  a  disparity  in  other  circimistances,  is  the  greatest 
Blessing  that  can  befiEiU  the  person  beloved,  and  if  over- 
looked in  one,  may  perhaps  never  be  found  in  another. 

i^U^^V*  —  Rorace. 

THE  Human  Countenance  smiles  on  those  who  smiley 
and  weeps  with  those  who  weep. 
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j^ta^S^m*  —  Sterne. 

IlSf  benevolent  natures  the  impulse  to  Pity  is  so  sadden, 
that  like  instruments  of  Music  which  ol>ey  the  touch — 
the  objects  which  are  fitted  to  excite  such  impressions 
work  so  instantaneous  an  effect,  that  you  would  think  the 
Will  was  scarce  concerned,  and  that  the  Mind  was  alto* 

S ether  passive  in  the  Sympathy  which  her  own  goodness 
as  excited. 

§^xnpstfyXl*  —  Shcikeapeare. 

ONE  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 
And  give  to  Dust,  that  is  a  httle  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 

'    ^n^atl^S*  —  J6a%  Paul. 

THEBE  are  Eyes  which  need  only  to  look  up,  to  touch 
every  chord  of  a  breast  choked  by  the  stining  atmos- 
phere  of  stiff  and  stagnant  Society,  and  to  call  forth  tones 
which  mieht  become  the  accompanying  music  of  a  Life. 
This  gentle  transfusion  of  Mind  into  M^d  is  the  secret  of 
Sympathy.  It  is  never  understood,  but  ever  felt;  and 
where  it  is  allowed  to  exert  its  power,  it  fills  and  extends 
intelleotual  Life  far  beyond  the  measure  of  ordinary  con- 
ception. 

WHEN  on  his  heart  the  torrent-softness  pours. 
Then  Wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  fitding  fame 
Dissolves  in  air  away ;  while  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  Bliss, 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form ;  the  kindling  grace ; 
The  enticing  Smile ;  the  modest-seeming  eye, 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  Heaven, 
Lurk  searchless  cunning,  Cruelty,  and  Death, 
And  still,  false  warbling  in  his  cheated  ear, 
Her  syren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  Joy. 

tSDact*  —  Colton. 

NEYEB  join  with  your  Friend  when  he  abuses  his 
Horse  or  his  Wife,  unless  the  one  is  about  to  be  sold^ 
and  the  other  to  be  buried. 
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A  LITTLE  Kanagement  may  often  evade  BemBtiancc^ 
which  a  rast  force  might  y  aiiily  siriye  to  orercome. 

Cact*  —  Colton, 

GRANT  gracioufily  what  you  cannot  refuse  sa&ly,  and 
conciliate  those  you  cannot  conquer. 

Cact.  —  ColUm. 

liflBN  may  have  the  gifts  hoth  of  Talent  and  of  Wit, 
IfL  but  unless  they  have  also  Prudence  and  Judgment 
to  dictate  the  when,  the  where^  and  the  how  those  gifts 
are  to  be  exerted,  the  possessors  of  them  will  be  doomed 
to  conquer  only  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  but  to  be 
defeated  where  eve^  thing  is  to  be  lost:  they  will  be 
outdone  by  men  ot  less  briUiant,  but  more  convertible 
Qualifications,  and  whose  strength,  in  one  point,  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  any  disproportion  in  another. 

fS^olent.  —  CoUon. 

DISAFFOINTEB  men,  who  thmk  that  they  have 
Talents,  and  who  hint  that  their  Talents  have  not 
been  properly  rewarded,  usually  finish  their  career  by 
writing  their  own  Histoiy ;  but  in  detailing  their  Misfof' 
tunes  J  they  only  let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  Mistakes; 
and,  in  accusing  their  patrons  of  Blindness,  make  it 
appear  that  they  ought  rather  to  have  accused  them  of 
Sagacity ;  since  it  would  seem  that  they  saw  too  much, 
rather  than  too  little ;  namely,  that  second-rate  perform- 
ances  were  too  often  made  the  foundation  for  first-rate 
pretensions. 

flritftacraus  of  Calmt.  ~  Thomson. 

Who  e*er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  Reason,  Valour,  Liberty,  and  Virtue, 
Displays  distinguish'd  Meri.^  is  a  Noble 
Of  Nature's  own  creating.    Such  have  risen. 
Sprung  firom  the  dust ;  or  where  had  been  our  honours  ? 

latent  Calent.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

r)  seems  that  Nature  has  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  our 
minds  Talents  and  Abilities  of  which  we  are  not  awarsi 
The  Passions  alone  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  to 
light,  and  of  giving  us  sometmies  views  more  certain  and 
more  perfect  than  Art  could  possibly  produce. 
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CaOtCtlS*  ~  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

SFEAKINQ-  much  is  a  ngn  of  Vanity ;  for  he  that  is 
lavish  in  Words,  is  a  Niggard  in  Deed. 

(iTaQltnfi.  —  Cowper. 

WOBBS  leam'd  by  rote,  a  Parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse ; 
Not  more  distinct  irom  Harmony  divine, 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  Countiy  Sign. 

Qt^Qting.  —  Young, 

A  DEARTH  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear ; 
But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn — ^to  hear. 
In  that  the  skill  of  Conversation  lies ; 
That  shows  or  makes  you  both  poUte  and  wise. 

tlDaOttng.  ^  Socrates. 

SUCH  as  thy  Words  are,  such  will  thy  Affections  bo 
esteemed ;  and  such  will  thy  Deeds  as  thy  Affections, 
and  such  thy  Life  as  thy  Deeds. 

tlDaOling.  —  Byron, 

lUT  light  and  aiiy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  Dialogue. 
By  humouring  always  what  they  might  assert. 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue ; 
Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue  ! 
He  ne'er  presiun'd  to  make  an  Error  clearer, — 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  Hearer. 

(ITal&ing.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

HE  that  cannot  refrain  from  much  speaking,  is  like  a 
City  without  Walls,  and  less  pains  in  the  world  a  man 
cannot  take,  than  to  hold  his  tongue :  therefore  if  thou 
observeth  this  rale  in  all  assembUes,  thou  shalt  seldom 
err ;  restrain  thy  Choler,  hearken  much,  and  speak  little ; 
for  the  Tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  Good 
and  greatest  Evil  that  is  done  in  the  world. 

tlTaliittf g.  —  Fofifi^. 

TTTINE  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  Dame ; 
YY    But  keen  Xantippe,  scorning  borrow'd  flame, 
i^m  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  lightnings  play, 
O'er  cooling  Gruel,  and  composing  Tea. 
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Q^alilftlJI*  —  Motcommon, 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend ; 
Bat  Words  onoe  spoken  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Caninjt*  —  Lavater. 

HE  who  seldom  speaks,  and  with  one  cahn  well-tuned 
word  can  strike  dumb  the  Loquacious,  is  a  G-enioe 
or  a  Hero. 

Cal&mfl.  —  Shafteshwrtf, 

THEY  who  are  great  Talkers  in  company,  have  never 
been  any  Talkers  by  themselves,  nor  used  to  private 
discussions  of  our  home  Eegimen. 

Cal&inff.  —  Sir  Roger  VEstrange. 

THEBE  are  braying  Men  in  the  World  as  well  as 
braying  Asses  ;  for,  what's  loud  and  senseless  talking 
and  Swearing,  any  other  than  Braying. 

Calitllj{.  —  Wr<m  the  French, 

A  WISE  Man  reflects  before  he  speal^s ;  a  Fool  speaks, 
and  then  reflects  on  what  he  has  uttered. 

Col&mjt.  —  Selden. 

WOBDS  must  be  fitted  to  a  Man's  mouth :  'twas  well 
said  of  the  fellow  that  was  to  make  a  n>eeoh  for  my 
Lord  Mayor,  when  he  desii«d  to  take  the  Mleasuie  of  hu 
Lordship's  Mouth. 

CoQttnS.  —  Plutarch. 

IF  you  light  upon  an  impertinent  Talker,  that  sticks  to 
you  hke  a  Bur,  to  the  disappointment  of  your  impor- 
tant occasions,  deal  &ee  with  him,  break  off  the  Discourse, 
and  pursue  your  Business. 

Calitinj^.  —  Colton. 

r!  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  Ton£;ue  discovers  the 
state  of  the  mind  no  less  than  that  of  the  body ;  but, 
in  either  case,  before  the  Fliilosopher  or  the  Physician  can 
judge,  the  patient  must  open  his  mouth.  Some  men 
envelope  themselves  in  such  an  impenetrable  cloak  of 
Silence,  that  the  Tongue  will  afford  us  no  symptoms  of 
the  temperament  of  the  mind.  Such  taciturnity,  indeed, 
is  wise  u  they  are  fools,  but  fooUsh  if  they  are  wise ;  and 
the  only  method  to  form  a  Judgment  of  these  mutes,  is 
narrowly  to  observe  when,  where,  and  how  they  smilct 
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THOSE  who  hare  few  affain  to  attend  to,  are  sroftt 
Speakers.    The  less  men  think,  the  more  they  taSc. 

CaOting.  —  Terence. 

HE  who  indulges  in  Liberty  of  Speech,  will  hear  thing^^ 
in  return,  which  he  will  not  like. 

(ITal&tnjt.  —  jPlutarch. 

rl*  any  man  think  it  a  small  matter,  or  of  mean  concern- 
ment, to  bridle  his  Tongue,  he  is  much  uustaken :  for 
it  is  a  point  to  be  silent,  when  occasion  requires ;  and 
better  than  to  speak,  though  never  so  well. 

Cal&injt.  —  Socratee, 

THE  Tongue  of  a  fool  is  the  key  of  his  Counsel,  which, 
in  a  Wise  Man,  Wisdom  hath  in  keeping. 

CaKte«  —  La  Boeheftmcauld. 
Mbk  more  easily  renounce  their  interests  than  their  Tastes. 

Cotfte.  —  Burke. 

IT  is  for  the  most  part  in  our  skill  in  Manners,  and  in 
the  observances  of  time  and  place  and  of  Decency  in 
general,  that  what  is  called  Taste  by  way  of  distinction 
consists ;  and  which  is  in  reality  no  other  than  a  more 
refined  judgment.  *  *  *  The  cause  of  a  wrong  Taste  is  a 
defect  of  Judgment. 

Cntte.  —  La  Bruyhre. 

TALENT,  Taste,  Wit,  Good  Sense,  are  very  different 
things,  but  bv  no  means  incompatible.  Between 
GK>od  Sense  and  G-ood  Taste  there  exists  the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  Cause  and  Effect,  and  between  Wit  and 
Talent  there  is  the  same  proportion  as  between  a  whole 
and  its  part. 

Caifte.  —  Oreville, 

MAY  not  Taste  be  compared  to  that  exquisite  sense 
of  the  Bee,  which  instantly  discovers  and  extracts 
the  Quintessence  of  every  Flower,  and  disregards  all  the 
rest  <^  it? 

%SLAtZ*  —  Shenstone. 

IT  seems  with  Wit  and  Gk>od-natm*e,  ''ITtrum  horum 
mavis  accipe."    Taste  and  Gbod-nature  are  universally 
connected. 
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Cni^fr*  —  Shaketpeare. 

THAT  which  oombined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  Action  rend  ns.    What's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  aloud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  Wounds :  Then, 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

^tVXfitX*  —  Shakespeare. 

WHT  should  a  Man,  whose  Blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  Graudsire  cut  in  Alabaster  P 
Sleep,  when  he  wakes  P  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  P 

Cm^fnmce.  —  Burton. 

TEMPERANCE  is  a  bridle  of  gold ;  he  who  uses  it 
rightly,  is  more  like  a  God  than  a  Man ;  the  EngUsh, 
who  are  the  most  subject,  of  all  other  people,  to  Melan- 
choly, are,  in  general,  excellent  feeders. 

Cm^erana.  —  Hesiod. 

FOOLS !  not  to  know  how  &r  a  humble  lot 
Exceeds  abundance  by  Injustice  got ; 
How  Health  and  Temperance  bless  the  rustic  swain, 
While  Luxury  destroys  her  pamper'd  train. 

C^mperanct.  —  Claudian. 

MEN  Uve  best  on  moderate  means :  Natme  has  dis- 
pensed to  all  men  wherewithal  to  be  happy,  if  3ian- 
kind  did  but  understand  how  to  use  her  giftp 

Cem^nrame.  —  Socrates. 

THEBE  is  no  difference  between  Knowledge  and  Tem- 
perance ;  for  he  who  knows  what  is  good  and  embraces 
it,  who  knows  what  is  bad  and  avoids  it,  is  learned  and  tem- 
perate. But  they  who  know  very  well  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  yet  do  quite  otherwise,  are  ignorant  and  stupid. 

Cem|ierance.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

EXCEPT  thou  desire  t<7  hasten  thino  end,  take  this  for 
a  general  rule,  that  thou  never  add  any  artificial  Heat 
to  thy  body  by  Wine  or  Spice,  until  thou  find  that  time 
hath  decayed  thy  natural  heat;  and  the  sooner  thou 
beginnest  to  help  Nature,  the  sooner  she  will  forsake 
thee,  and  leave  thee  to  trust  altogether  to  Art. 
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Crti^erance.  —  Fuller. 

MODEBATION  is  the  silken  string  mnning  through 
the  pearl-chain  of  all  Virtues. 

Q^e  ^tXXai^tit  —  CamplelL 

HE  comes !  dread  Brama  shakes  the  sunless  sky 
With  murmuring  Wrath,  and  thunders  fix)m  on  higli ! 
Heayen*s  fiery  Horse,  beneath  his  warrior  form, 
Paws  the  light  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the  Storm ! 
Wide  waves  his  flickering  Sword ;  his  bright  arms  glow 
Like  Summer  Suns,  and  light  the  World  below ! 
Earth,  and  her  trembling  isles  in  Ocean's  bed, 
Are  shook ;  and  Nature  rocks  beneath  his  tread ! 

(!P&e  ^tta^tit  —  JBifron. 

HARK,  hark !  deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 
Are  howling  from  the  Mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  Wind  upon  the  Hill, 
Yet  quiyers  ereiy  lea^  and  drops  each  Blossom  : 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  Load. 

^t  ^Ceraptit*  —  Spenser. 

SUDDEINE  they  see  from  midst  of  all  the  maine 
The  surging  waters  like  a  Mountaine  rise. 
And  the  great  Sea,  puft  up  with  proud  Disdaine, 
To  swell  above  the  measure  of  his  guise. 
As  threat'ning  to  devour©  aU  that  his  Powre  despise- 

Ci)e  ^tm^tit  —  Bifran. 

THE  sky  is  changed! — and  such  a  change!     Oh  Night, 
And  Storm,  and  Darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  Woman !    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  Thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 
And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  Night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  tor  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  fer  Dehght, — 
A  portion  of  the  Tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  eaoth  t 
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And  now  again  'tia  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  HilU  ahakea  with  its  mouDtam-nurtii, 
As  if  they  dio  rf^oioe  o'er  a  young  Earthquake's  biitii. 

8^e  Q^cn^fltt.  —  Jo^mm  BailUe, 

rilHS  Night  grows  wondrous  dark :  deep-swelling  gusts 
X  And  sultry  stillness  take  the  rule  by  turn. 
Whilst  o'er  our  heads  the  black  and  hoiyy  Clouds 
Bon  slowly  on.    This  surely  bodes  a  Stornu 

d^  Cem^eift  —  iRlton. 

I  HXABD  the  wrack 
As  Earth  and  Sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself 
Was  distant ;  and  these  flaws,  though  Mortals  &ar  them 
As  dang'rous  to  the  pillared  frame  of  Heaven^ 
Or  to  Ihe  Earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable, 
And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 
To  Man. 

^tmj^tit  at  ^ea.  —  TAomton. 

THEN  issues  forth  the  Storm  with  sudden  burst. 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down,  in  a  torrent.    On  the  passive  main 
Descends  the  Ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep. 
Thro'  the  black  Night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  contending  biine, 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  Waves  to  bum. 

CemptattatU  —  Spenser, 

BXTT  all  in  vaine :  no  Fort  can  be  so  strong, 
Ne  fleshly  Brest  can  armed  be  so  sownd. 
But  will  at  Isst  be  wonne  with  battrie  long, 
Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  fownd : 
Nothing  is  sure  that  growes  on  earthly  grownd : 
And  who  most  trustes  in  Arme  of  fleshly  might. 
And  boastee  in  Beautie's  chaine  not  to  be  bownd. 
Doth  soonest  fall  in  disaventrous  fight. 
And  yeeldes  his  caytive  neck  to  Yictour's  most  despight 

Cem^tatton.  —  Fope. 

THE  devil  was  piqu'd  such  Saintship  to  behold, 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old| 
But  Saton  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  Tniiimg  poor. 
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CcnqptattOnu  —  SkaketpMre. 

'Tib  one  thing  to  be  tempk>i), 
Another  thing  to  fall. 

(SDmqptatUin.  —  Thomson. 

Ah  then,  ye  Fail*! 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  Hearts : 
Dare  not  the  infectious  Sigh ;  the  pleading  look, 
Down-cast,  and  low,  in  meek  submission  drest, 
But  full  of  Guile.    Let  not  the  serpent  Tonguoi 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth. 
Gain  on  your  purposed  will.    Nor  in  the  bower, 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shed  a  oouoh. 
While  Eyenine  draws  her  crimson  curtains  roimd, 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  Man. 

Crmptatton.  —  Johnson, 

TO  resist  Temptation  once  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of 
Honesty.  If  a  seryant,  indeed,  were  to  resist  the 
conthiued  temptation  of  Silver  lying  in  a  window,  as 
some  people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is  sure  nis  master  does  not 
know  how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would  eive  a  strong  proof 
of  Honesty.  But  this  is  a  proof  to  which  you  lutve  no 
right  to  put  a  man.  You  know,  humanlv  speaking,  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  Temptation  whion  will  overoome 
any  Virtue.  Now,  in  so  far  as  you  approach  Temptation 
to  a  man,  you  do  him  an  injuxy ;  and,  if  he  is  overcome, 
you  share  his  Gmlt. 

CemjptatiOn.  —  Shaksspsars. 
DsviLS  soonest  tempt,  resembling  Spirits  of  Light. 

(ITm^tatiOn.  —  Shakstpeare, 

LIE  in  the  lap  of  Sin,  and  not  mean  harm  P 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  Devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil  their  Virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  Heaven. 

C^mjptatfxln.  —  .7W>m  the  Latin. 

Oppobtunitt  makes  the  Thief. 

^ivAttil.  —  Duffold  Stewart. 

THEBE  are  very  few  original  Thinkers  in  the  world,  or 
ever  have  been ;  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  are 
called  Philosophers,  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  some 
who  went  before  them. 
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Clinirsi*  —  Shakespeare. 
Thoxtohts  are  but  Dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried. 

CiiCnjpj  of  Qltf  WarHr.  —  Coiton. 

IT  would  be  most  lamentable  if  the  good  things  of  this 
World  were  rendered  either  more  valuable  ot  more 
lasting ;  for,  despicable  as  they  already  are,  too  many  are 
found  eager  to  purchase  them,  even  at  the  price  of  their 
Souls! 

Q^inilinjt.  —  JLavater. 

THINKEES  are  scarce  as  Gbld :  but  he^  whose  thoughts 
embrace  all  his  subject,  pursues  it  uninterruptedly 
and  fearless  of  consequences,  is  a  Diamond  of  enormous 
size. 

Q^ln&inji.  —  ColUm. 

THOSE  who  have  finished  by  making  all  others  think 
with  them,  have  usually  been  those  who  began  by 
daring  to  think  with  themselyes. 

^ivSkiXiSi.  —  Johnson, 

MANKIND  have  a  great  aversion  to  intellectaal  Labour; 
but  even  supposing  Knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable, 
more  people  woula  be  content  to  be  ignorant  than  would 
take  even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it. 

C^tn^t  —  Byron. 

Till  taught  by  pain. 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  Water's  worth. 
If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  £unish*d  boat's-crew  had  yonr  berth, 
Or  in  the  Desert  heard  the  cameFs  beU, 
You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is — ^in  a  welL 

Ct)01tJ3^tll{  atitr  WUiiM.  —  Sore. 

IT  is  much  easier  to  think  righb  without  doing  right, 
than  to  do  right  without  thinking  right.  Just  Thoughts 
may,  and  wofuUy  often  do  fail  of  prc^ucing  just  DeMs ; 
but  just  Deeds  are  sure  to  b^et  just  Thoughts.  For 
when  the  Heart  is  pure  and  straight,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing which  can  mislead  the  Understanding  in  matters  of 
immediate  personal  concernment.  But  the  clearest  Under- 
standing can  do  Uttle  in  purifying  an  impure  heart,  the 
strongest  little  in  straightening  a  crooked,  one.  You 
cannot  reason  or  talk  an  Augean  stable  into  cleanliness. 
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A  single  daj^s  work  would  make  more  progi*eM  in  such  a 
task  than  a  Century's  words. 

tirCnU.  —  Shakeipeare, 
Mbbby  Larks  are  ploughmen's  Glocks. 

Cfme*  —  Shakespeare. 

Time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  m  Hwixt  Vows,  and  change  decrees  of  Kings, 
Tan  sacred  Beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  tilings. 

Etnu*  —  Shakespeare. 

TiMi.  I, — that  pleaso  some,  try  all ;  both  Joy,  and  Terror, 
Of  Gtood  and  Bad ;  that  make,  and  unfold.  Error. 

lE^imt.  —  Joanna  BaUlie. 

Still  on  it  creeps, 
Each  little  moment  at  another's  heels, 
Till  Hours,  Days,  Years,  and  Aces  are  made  up 
Of  such  small  parts  as  these,  and  men  look  back, 
Worn  and  bewildered,  wond'ring  how  it  is. 
Thou  tray'Uest  like  a  Ship  in  the  wide  ocean. 
Which  hath  no  bounding  shore  to  mark  its  progress. 

Etme.  —  Clarendon, 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  when  we  are  prodigal  of  nothing 
else,  when  we  are  orer-thrifty  of  many  things  which 
we  may  well  spare,  we  are  very  prodigal  of  our  Time, 
which  is  the  only  precious  Jewd  of  which  we  cannot  be 
too  thrifty,  because  we  look  upon  it  as  nothing  worth, 
and  that  makes  us  not  care  now  we  spend  it.  The 
Labouring  Man  and  the  Artificer  knows  what  every 
hour  of  lus  time  is  worth,  what  it  will  yield  him,  and 
parts  not  with  it,  but  for  the  fiill  value :  they  are  only 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  should  know  best  how  to 
use  it,  that  think  it  only  fit  to  be  cast  away ;  and  their 
not  knowing  how  to  set  a  true  value  upon  this,  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  wrong  Estimate  they  make  of  all  other 
things. 

^imt.  —  Byron, 

ND  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  Blind* 
Worn,  but  imstooping  to  the  baser  Crowd* 
All  tenantless,  save  to  tlie  crannying  Wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  Cloud*  j 
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OUT  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  up  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before! 
Out  upon  Time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  Past  for  the  Future  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be ; 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Bemnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away. 
Fragments  of  Stone,  rear'd  by  Creatures  of  Clay ! 

Ctmf  •  —  Shdketpeare. 

The  End  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Wixat,  —  CoUon. 

TIME  is  the  most  subtle  yet  the  most  insatiable  ot 
Depi'edators,  and  by  appearing  to  take  nothing,  ii 
permitted  to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied,  until  it  has 
stolen  the  World  from  us,  and  us  from  the  World.  It 
constantly  flies,  yet  overoames  all  things  by  flight,  and 
although  it  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  the  future  con- 
queror of  Death.  Time,  tne  cradle  of  Hope,  but  the 
grave  of  Ambition,  is  the  stem  corrector  of  Fools,  but  the 
salutary  counsellor  of  the  Wise,  bringing  all  they  dread 
to  the  one^  and  all  they  desire  to  the  other;  but,  like 
Cassandra,  it  warns  us  with  a  voice  that  even  the  sagest 
discred  it  too  long,  and  the  silliest  believe  too  late.  Wisdom 
walks  before  it.  Opportunity  with  it,  and  Bepentance 
behind  it ;  he  that  nas  made  it  his  fii^d,  will  have  Httle 
to  fear  from  his  Enemies,  but  he  that  has  made  it  hit 
enemy,  will  have  little  to  hope  from  his  Friends. 

%bnt*  —  Shakespeare, 

Wb  see  which  way  the  stream  of  Time  doth  run. 
And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphoe 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  Occasion. 

Ctme.  —  Cowper. 

TiHE,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  DoveTs  wing, 
Unsoil'd  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  soona. 

tS^imt.  —  Cficero. 

TIME  destroys  the  speculations  of  Man,  but  it  confinns 
the  judgment  of  Nature. 
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%\xat.  —  Yovmg. 

THE  bell  stvikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  Time^ 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue^ 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  Angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  soimd.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  mydeparted  hours : 
Where  are  they  P     With  the  Years  beyond  the  Flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  dispatch : 
How  much  is  to  be  done ! 

tirtalf •  —  ShaJeetpeare, 
Time  is  the  old  Justice,  that  examines  all  offenders. 

%\xat*  *—  Lavater, 

THE  great  rule  of  moral  conduct  is,  next  to  Gh)d,  to 
respect  Time. 

%ixaz*  —  Shakeipeare, 

What^b  past,  and  what's  to  come^  is  strew'd  with  husks, 
The  fonmess  ruin  of  Obliyion. 

Ctllif*  —  Shakespeare. 

TIME  trayels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons :  Fll 
tell  you  who  Time  cmblea  withal,  who  Time  trot* 
withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still 
withaL  He  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the 
contract  of  her  Marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized ;  if 
the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hard, 
that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years. — He  ambles  with 
a  Priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  Rich  Man  that  hath  not 
the  GK>ut ;  for  the  one  deeps  easily,  because  he  cannot 
study ;   and  the  other  Uves  merrily,  because  he  feeb  no 

C:  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful 
ling ;  the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious 
penury :  these  Time  ambles  withal. — He  gallops  with  a 
Thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot 
can  fiiU,  he  thinks  himself  t(X>  soon  there. — He  stays 
still  with  Lawyers,  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep  between 
term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time 
moves. 

tlLimt.  —  Toung. 

YOUTH  is  not  rich  in  Time,  it  may  be  poor : 
Part  with  it  as  with  Money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  woith ; 
And  what  it's  worth,  ask  Death-beds ;  the^  can  teU, 
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^itnt.  —  Shakespeare. 

It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see  how  the  world  wags  : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  Nine ; 
And  after  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  Eleven ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  lipe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  ro^ 
And  thereby  hangs  a  Tale. 

fE^bnt*  —  Steele, 

r)  is  notorious  to  Philosophers,  that  Joy  and  Qrief  can 
hasten  and  delay  Time.  Locke  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  in  great  Miserymay  so  far  lose  his  measure,  as  to 
think  a  Minute  an  Hour ;  or  in  Joy  make  an  Hour  a 
Minute. 

tlTitltt.  —  Byron, 
"  T TTHERB  is  the  World ;"  cries  Young,  at  ngUy ; 

VV    "Where 

The  World  in  which  a  man  was  bom  P"    Alas ! 
Where  is  the  World  of  e»^A^  years  past  ?    'Twas  there— 

I  look  for  it — 'tis  gonf^  a  Globe  of  Glass ! 
Crack' d,  shivered,  yanish'd,  scarcely  gazed  on  ere 

A  silent  chanse  dissolves  the  glittmng  mass. 
Statesmen,  Ghi^  Orators,  Queens,  Patriots,  Kings, 
And  Dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

tlTime.  —  Shakespeare. 

TIME  is  like  a  fiishionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
And  -wftii  his  arms  outstretch' d,  as  he  would  fly, 
Gbasps  in  the  comer ;  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing. 

lEixat.  —  Seneca, 

THE  Telocity  with  which  Tune  flies  is  infinite,  ai  ii 
most  apparent  to  those  who  look  back. 

Kimt.  —  Shakespeare, 

LIKE  as  the  waves  make  towards  the pebblMl  shore^ 
So  do  our  Minutes  hasten  to  thdr  end ; 
Eadi  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  befere ; 
In  sequent  Toil  all  forwards  do  contend* 

tE^imt.  —  Horace, 
It  flows,  and  itwill  flowuninterruptedlj  tlirough  every  Age 
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tlTtme.  —  Blair, 

TnoE  hurries  on 
With  a  rcBJgtleBS,  unremitting  Stream, 
Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  Thie^ 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  Miser^s  pillow, 
And  carries  off  his  Prize. 

fEmt.  -—  Dyer. 

^rpiS  now  the  Baven's  hleak  abode  % 

jL  'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  Toad ; 
And  there  the  Fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  poisonous  Adder  breeds, 
Conoeal'd  ia  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 
While,  erer  and  anon,  there  Mis 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  time  nas  seen,  which  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 
'SsA  seen  the  broken  Pile  complete^ 
Big  with  the  Vanity  of  State ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  Fate ! 
A  little  rule,  a  httle  sway, 
A  Sunbeam  in  a  winter^s  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  Cradle  and  the  Grave. 

tZuttne*  —  Byron, 

Thebb  is  given 
Unto  the  tlungs  of  Earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
TTia  hand,  but  broke  his  Scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic. 

THE  Quarter  of  an  Hour  before  Dinner  is  the  worst 
suitors  can  choose. 

%\xaz*  —  Mcuon, 

S  every  thread  of  Gbld  is  valuable,  so  is  every  minute 
of  Time. 

^ivnt.  —  Shakespeare. 

"ITIS-SHAPEN  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night, 
lYL  Swift  subtle  post,  earner  of  grisly  Care ; 
Eater  of  Youth,  false  slave  to  fedse  deught, 
Base  watch  of  Woes,  Sin's  pack-horse,  Virtue's  snare ; 


A' 
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Thou  nunest  all,  and  mnrderert  all,  that  are. 

Time's  glory  ia  to  calm  contending  Kings ; 

To  unmask  Falsehood,  and  bring  Truth  to  light ; 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  Time  on  aged  things ; 

To  wake  the  Mom,  and  centinel  the  Night ; 

To  wrong  the  Wronger,  till  he  render  Bight ; 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  Towers 

To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments ; 

To  feed  Obliyion  with  decay  of  things ! 

To  blot  old  Books,  and  alter  their  contents ; 

To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings ; 

To  dry  the  old  Oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs ; 

To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 

And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel : 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter ; 

To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child ; 

To  slay  the  Tiger,  that  doth  Uve  b^  slaughter  { 

To  tame  the  Unicom,  and  Lion  wild ; 

To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd ; 

To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops, 

And  waste  huge  Stones  with  Uttle  Water-drops. 

Why  tvorVst  thou  Ji^^schief  in  thy  pilgrimage^ 

Unless  thou  oofUd^st  return  to  make  amends  f 

One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age. 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends ; 

Lending  him  Wit,  that  to  bad  debtors  lend. 

^imt»  —  Shaikespeare, 
MnruTis,  Hours,  Days,  Weeks,  and  Years, 
Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  Grave. 

Etm{tr{t|;.  —  Shakespeare. 
r\  O,  prick  thy  Face,  and  over-red  thy  Fear, 
or  Thou  lily  liver^d  Boy. 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  tliine 
Are  counsellors  to  Fear. 

(2ri)e  tlCirflT  5pfr(t.  —  Joanna  Baillie, 

FCJLL  many  a  Storm  on  this  grey  head  has  beat ; 
And  now,  on  mv  high  station  do  I  stand, 
Like  the  tired  Watciiman  in  his  air-rock' d  tower, 
Who  looketh  for  the  hour  of  his  Release. 
I'm  sick  of  worldly  broils,  and  fain  would  rest 
Witli  those  who  war  no  more. 
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tlTftletf  •  —  La  SocArfoueavld. 

HIGH  Titles  debate,  instead  of  elevating,  those  who 
know  not  how  to  support  them. 

Co^acra.  —  Todd, 

ALL  experienced  people  will  tell  you  that  the  habit  of 
nsinff  Tobacco  m  any  shape  will  soon  render  you 
emaciated  and  consumptive,  your  Nerves  shattered,  your 
Spirits  low  and  moody,  your  Throat  dry  and  demanding 
•amulatrng  drinks. 

tiro'tnarrofD.  —  Colton. 

To-HOBBOW,  didst  thou  say  ? 
Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say.  To-morrow ! 
Gto  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it — To-morrow ! 
'Tis  a  sharper  who  stakes  his  penuiy 
Against  thy  plenty — who  takes  thy  ready  cash, 
And  pays  thee  nouj^ht  but  Wishes,  Hopes,  and  Promises, 
The  currency  of  idiots.    Injurious  bankrupt. 
That  gulls  the  easy  creditor !    To-morrow ! 
It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 
In  all  uie  hoary  registers  of  Time, 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar. 
Wisdom  dJHclftimH  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  that  own  it.    No,  my  Horatio, 
'Tis  fancy's  child,  and  Folly  is  its  fivther ; 
Wrought  on  such  stuff  as  dreams  are ;  and  baseless 
As  the  {emtastic  visions  of  the  Evening. 

ISrO'tlUirrOfD.  —  Jokmon. 

Oav  that  hoary  Wisdom, 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  To-morrow  P 
That  &M  Mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
An  useless  Life  in  wishing  for  To-morrow, 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  To-morrow, 
Tin  interposing  Death  destroys  the  prospect  I 
Strange !  that  thi?  general  fraud  horn,  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  Soldier  laboring  thro'  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  To-morrow  dress'd  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  Lover's  long-expecting  arms, 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride ; 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn,  that  the  Present  Hour  alone  is  Man^s. 
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C^^lfflltCOllD*  —  Young, 

IN  human  Hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rise, 
Than  man's  preiumption  on  To-morrow's  dawn  ? 
Where  is  To-morrow  P    In  another  world. 
For  numbers  this  is  oertain :  the  reverae 
Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  this  "  perhaps," 
This  ^  peradyenture,"  infamous  for  lies, 
As  on  a  rock  of  Adamant  we  build 
Our  mountain  Hopes  ;  spin  out  eternal  schemes, 
As  we  the  Fatal  Sisters  could  out-spin, 
And,  big  with  Life's  futurities,  expure. 

J^lf-IS^rmmt  —  From  the  Latin. 

NOTHING  more  is  wanting  to  render  a  man  miserable,, 
than  that  he  should  fimoj  he  is  so. 

^m^ttillitS*  -—  Jean  Paul, 

TTTTHEN  the  Heart  of  man  is  serene  and  tranquil,  he 
Yf    wants  to  enjoy  nothing  but  himself;  eroiy  move- 
ment— even  corporeal  moTement — shakes  the  brimming 
Nectar  cup  too  rudely. 

EratlfQitlJI.  —  Lord  LyttUton, 

"l/TB  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage, 
JXL  Cares  that  become  m^  birth,  and  suit  my  age  \ 
In  rarious  Knowledge  to  unprove  myyouth. 
And  conquer  Prejudice,  worst  foe  to  Gmith ; 
By  foreign  arts,  domestic  fitults  to  mend, 
Enlazge  my  notions  and  my  views  extend ; 
The  useful  science  of  the  W  orld  to  know. 
Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 

%Xti^nAi.  ^  Cicero, 

EYEBY  man  should  submit  to  his  own  Grievances, 
rather  than  trespass  on  the  conveniences  or  comforts 
of  his  Neighbour. 

9  tStavAWt  ib^ixit  -—  Joanna  SaUUe. 

0  NIGHT,  when  good  men  rest,  and  infiants  sleep ! 
Thou  art  to  me  no  season  of  Bepose, 
But  a  feared  time  of  waking  more  intense. 
Of  Life  more  keen,  of  Misery  more  palpable. 
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CnUktUlfl  ta  Otl^ertf.  —  Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  MAN  that  only  translateB  shall  nerer  be  a  Poet ;  nor 
a  Painter  that  only  copies ;  nor  a  Swimmer  that 
swims  always  with  bladders ;  so  people  that  trust  wholly 
to  others'  Charity,  and  without  Jbdustry  of  their  own, 
will  always  be  poor. 

Ctutll*  —  Oremlle, 

THE  mind's  eye  is  perhaps  no  better  fitted  for  the  full 
radiance  of  Truth,  than  is  the  body's  for  that  of  the 
Sun. 

CtutI).  —  Cotton. 

THE  interests  of  Society  often  render  it  expedient  not 
to  utter  the  whole  Iruth,  the  interests  of  Science 
neyer ;  for  in  this  field  we  haye  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  deficiency  of  Tnith,  than  from  its  abundance. 

Crut]^«  —  Terence. 
Obssqtjiotjsksss  begets  friends,  Truth,  hatred. 

Cnttl^.  —  Foley. 

I  HAYE  seldom  known  any  one  who  deserted  Truth  in 
trifles,  that  could  be  trusted  in  matters  of  Importance. 

Cruti^.  —  IVam  the  Latin. 

THKRE  is  no  doctrine  so  fisJse  as  not  to  contain  in  it 
some  Truth. 

€xnt^.  —  ShaJUehury,. 

THE  most  natural  beauty  in  the  world  is  Honesty  and 
moral  Truth.  For  aU  Beauty  is  Truth.  True  Features 
make  the  beautr^  of  a  Face ;  and  true  Proportions  the 
beauty  of  Architecture :  as  true  Measures  wat  of  Har* 
mony  and  Music. 

CntQ*  —  Fh€Bdrtt8. 

TO  belieye  is  dangerous,  to  be  ujbelieyine  is  equally  so ; 
the  Truth,  therefore,  should  be  diligenuy  sought  after, 
lest  that  a  foolish  opinion  should  lead  you  to  pronounce 
an  unsound  judgment. 

Cntti).  —  Qoldemith. 

ILEAEN  seyeral  great  Truths :  as  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  into  the  ways  of  Futurity ;  that  Punishment 
always  attends  the  yillain ;  that  Loye  is  the  fond  soother 
of  the  human  breast. 
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^rufi^.  —  Johnson, 

AC0U8T01C  jorxt  chfldren  to  a  strict  attention  to 
Truth,  eren  in  the  most  minute  porticulan.  If  a 
thing  happened  at  one  window,  and  the^,  when  relating 
it,  tay  that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  hut 
instantly  check  them :  yon  do  not  know  where  deriations 
from  Truth  will  end. 

^tutfy*  —  Bacon, 

CERTAINLY  it  is  Hearen  upon  Earth  to  have  a  man's 
.  mind  more  in  Charity,  rest  in  Proridenoe^  and  turn 
upon  the  poles  of  Truth. 

^ntQ.  —  Locke, 

TRUTH,  whether  in  or  out  of  fsshion,  is  the  measure 
of  Knowledge,  and  the  business  of  the  Understanding ; 
vrhatsoeFer  is  besides  that,  howerer  authorised  hy  consent, 
is  nothing  but  Ignorance,  or  something  worse. 

QTtttl^.  —  Maelccnxie, 

IT  is  curious  to  obserFe  how  the  nature  of  Truili  may  be 
changed  by  the  garb  it  wears ;  softened  to  the  admoni- 
tion of  Friendship,  or  soured  into  the  severity  of  Reproof; 
yet  this  severity  may  be  useful  to  some  tempers  ;  it  some- 
what resembles  a  Eile,  disagreeable  in  its  operation,  but 
hard  Metal  may  be  the  brighter  for  it. 

Crut^*  —  South, 

THE  Reason  of  things  lies  in  a  narrow  compass,  if  the 
Mind  could  at  an^  time  be  so  happy  as  to  light  upon 
it.  Most  of  the  writmgs  and  discourses  in  the  world  an 
but  illustration  and  Rhetoric,  which  signifies  as  much  as 
nothing  to  a  mind  in  pursuit  after  the  philosophical  Truth 
of  things. 

EtUti)*  —  CoMMhon, 

THE  study  of  Truth  is  perpetually  joined  with  the  lore 
of  Virtue ;  for  there's  no  Virtue  which  derives  not  its 
ori^;inal  from  Truth ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  Vice 
which  has  not  its  beginning  from  a  Lie.  Truth  is  the 
foundation  of  aU  knowledge,  and  the  cement  of  all  society. 

tlTtUt]^.  —  AfimicM, 

TRUTH  is  yiolated  by  Falsehood,  and  it  may  be  equally 
outraged  by  Silence. 
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^tlttl^.  —  Colton, 

THE  adorer  of  Truth  is  abore  all  present  things.  Firm 
in  the  midst  of  Temptation,  and  frank  in  the  midst  of 
Treachery,  he  will  be  attacked  by  those  who  haye  preju- 
dices, simply  because  he  is  without  then^  decried  as  a  bad 
bargain  by  all  who  want  to  purchase,  because  he  alone  is 
not  to  be  bought,  and  abused  by  all  parties,  because  he  is 
the  advocate  of  none ;  like  the  Dolphin,  which  is  always 
painted  more  crooked  than  a  ram's  horn,  although  every 
Naturalist  knows  that  it  is  the  straightest  Fish  that 
swims. 

Waxtl^.  --  Milton. 

TBUTH  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward 
touch,  as  the  Sunbeam ;  though  this  ill  hap  wait  on 
her  nativity,  that  she  never  comes  into  the  world^  but  like 
a  bastard,  to  the  ignominy  of  him  that  brought  her  forth ; 
till  time,  the  midwife  rather  than  the  mother  of  Truth, 
have  washed  and  salted  the  infant,  declared  her  legitimate, 
and  churched  the  father  of  his  young  Minerva,  from  the 
needless  causes  of  his  purgation. 

QTtUtl^*  —  Shakespeare. 

OHOW  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  Truth  doth  give ! 
The  Bose  looks  fair,  but  fiurer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  Boses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 
When  summer^s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses ; 
But,  for  their  Virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo*d,  and  unrespected  fsKle ; 
Die  to  themselves :  sweet  Boses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  Deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made. 

Crut]^.  —  Cowper, 

All  Truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine. 

And  what  dilates  the  poVrs  fhust  ne(>ds  refine. 

Crut^.  —  Tacitus, 

fpBUTH  is  established  by  investigation    and    delay; 
J.  Falsehood  prospers  by  precipitancy. 

Cnttl^*  —  Ammian. 
Tbuth  18  simple,  requiring  neither  Study  nor  Art. 
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Wt\xX!^>  —  CoUan, 

THE  affiun  of  thiB  world  are  kept  togetihei  by  what 
little  Truth  and  Integrity  still  remaina  amongst  us ; 
and  yet  I  much  question  whether  the  absolute  dominioc 
of  Truth  would  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any 
society  now  existing  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Pure 
Truth,  like  pure  Golo,  has  been  found  unfit  for  circula- 
tion, because  men  have  discorered  that  it  is  far  more  con- 
yenient  to  adulterate  the  Truth,  than  to  refine  themseLyes. 
They  will  not  adyance  their  Minds  to  the  Standard,  there- 
fore they  lower  the  Standard  to  their  Minds. 

^XVfXS^*  —  Shaketpeare. 

Ip  droumstanoes  lead  me,  I  wiU  find 

Where  Truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

Within  the  Centre. 

Enttl^.  —  Seneca, 
Thb  expression  of  Truth  is  SimpHcity. 

drutl^*  —  Cotoper* 

Mttoh  learned  dust 
Inyolyes  the  combatants,  each  claiming  Truth, 
And  Truili  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  Life's  poor  shallow  lamp. 
In  playing  tricks  with  Nature^  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

dntQ^*  —  Shakespeare, 

Tbttth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix'd  i 
Beauty  no  pencil.  Beauty's  Truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd. 

t!rnt£[|.  —  CoUon, 

TBUTHis  the  oliject  of  Season,  and  this  is  one;  Beauty 
is  the  object  of  Taste^  and  this  is  multiform. 

tSTrttQ.  —  Colton. 

TRUTH  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
crooked  policy  and  wily  sinuosities  ot  worldly  affiurs ; 
for  Truth,  like  light,  traveb  only  in  straighr  Unes. 

tlTntQ.  —  From  the  Latin. 

TBTJTH,  by  whomsoeyer  spoken,  comes  from  GKkI.    It 
is,  in  short,  a  diyine  essence. 
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Crutll.  —  MiUon. 

TBUTH  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  Diyine 
Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most  glorious  to  look 
on :  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  Apostles  after  him 
were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deoeiyers,  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian  l^phon 
with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  itud  good  Osiris, 
took  the  Tirgin  Truth,  hewed  her  loreiy  torm  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds. 
From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such 
as  durst  appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis 
made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down 
gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could  find  them. 
We  haye  not  yet  found  them  all,  nor  eyer  shall  do,  till  her 
Master's  second  coming;  he  shall  bring  together  eyeiy 
joint  and  member,  ai^d  uiall  mould  them  into  an  immortal 
feature  of  LoyeUness  and  Perfection. 

t![tut|).  —  CoUon, 

IF  a  man  be  sincerely  wedded  to  Truth,  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  find  her  a  portionless  Virgin,  and  he 
must  take  her  for  herself  alone.  The  contract,  too,  must 
be  to  loye,  cherish,  and  obey  her,  not  only  until  Death, 
but  beyond  it ;  for  this  is  an  union  that  must  surriye  not 
only  Death,  but  Time,  the  conqueror  of  Death. 

tlTrut]^*  —  From  the  Latin* 
Tbttth  fears  nothing  but  Concealment. 

tlTtutl^.  —  From  the  French. 

THE  adherence  to  Truth  does  not  produce  so  much 
good  in  the  world,  as  the  appearances  of  it  do  mischief. 

tSTntllb*  —  Steele, 

THOUQ-H  men  may  impose  upon  themse]?es  what  they 
please,  by  their  corrupt  imaginations.  Truth  will  eyer 
keep  its  station;  and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the 
shadow  of  Virtue,  it  will  certainly  disappear  at  the  depar* 
ture  of  Virtue. 

QTruQ.  —  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney. 

HE  that  finds  Truth,  without  loying  her,  is  Kke  a  bat  { 
which,  though  it  haye  ^es  to  discern  that  there  is  a 
Sun,  yet  hath  so  evil  eyes,  that  it  cannot  delight  in  the 
Sun« 
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r  there  lest  of  Sincerity  in  Nature  during  her  gambols 
in  spring,  than  during  the  stiffiiess  and  harshness  of 
her  wintry  ffloom?  Does  not  the  bird's  blithe  caroling 
come  from  the  Heart,  quite  as  much  as  the  quadruped's 
monotonous  cry  P  And  it  is  then  altogether  impossible 
to  take  up  one's  abode  with  Truth,  and  to  let  all  sweet 
homely  feelings  grow  about  it,  and  clustar  around  it,  and 
to  smile  upon  it  as  on  a  kind  father  or  mother,  and  to 
sport  with  it  and  hold  light  and  merry  talk  with  it  as  with 
a  loved  brother  or  sister,  and  to  fondle  it  and  play  with  it 
as  with  s  child  ?  No  otherwise  did  Socrates  and  Plato 
commune  with  Truth ;  no  otherwise  Cervantes  and  Shake- 
speare. This  playfulness  of  Truth  is  beautifully  repre- 
sented by  Landor,  in  the  Conyersation  between  Marcus 
Cicero  and  his  brother,  in  an  allegory  which  has  the  roioe 
and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outcries 
of  those  who  exclaim  against  eveiy  sound  more  lively  than 
a  bray  or  a  bleat,  as  derogatory  to  Truth,  are  often 
prompted,  not  so  much  by  their  deep  feeling  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Truth  in  question,  as  of  the  dignity  of  the  person 
by  whom  that  Gmith  b  maintained.  It  is  our  Yanify, 
our  Self-Conceit,  that  makes  us  so  sore  and  irritable.  To 
a  grave  argument  we  may  reply  gravely,  and  fimcy  that 
we  have  me  best  of  it :  but  he  who  is  too  dull  or  too 
angiy  to  smile,  cannot  answer  a  smile,  except  by  fretting 
and  fuming. 

^XVlXS^.  —  CoUon. 

THE  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time;  her  greatest 
enemy  is  Prejudice ;  and  her  constant  companion  is 
Humility. 

QTruti^.  —  Colton, 

THE  temple  of  Truth  is  built  indeed  of  stones  of. 
Crystal,  but,  inasmuch  as  men  have  been  concerned 
in  rearing  it,  it  has  been  consolidated  by  a  cement  com- 
posed of  baser  materials.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
Truth  herself  will  attract  little  attention,  and  less  Esteem, 
until  it  be  amalgamated  with  some  particular  party,  per- 
suasion,  or  sect ;  unmixed  and  unadulterated,  it  too  often 

groves  as  unfit  for  currency,  as  pure  gold  for  circulation, 
ir  Waiter  Baleigh  has  observed,  that  he  that  follows 
Truth  too  closely,  must  take  care  that  she  does  not  strike 
out  his  teeth. 
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Erutl^.  —  Sowth, 

TRUTH  Ib  a  ereat  stronghold,  bazred  and  fortified  by 
Gh>d  and  Nature  i  and  diUgence  is  properly  the 
Understanding's  laying  siege  to  it ;  so  that,  as  in  a  kind 
of  warfare,  it  must  be  perpetually  upon  the  watoh, 
observing  all  the  arenues  and  passes  to^it,  and  accordingly 
makes  its  approaches.  Sometimes  it  thinks  it  gains  a 
point;  and  presently  again  it  finds  itself  baffled  and 
beaten  off:  yet  stiU  it  renews  the  Onset,  attacks  the 
difficulty  a&esh,  plants  this  reasoning,  and  that  argument, 
this  consequence,  and  that  distinction,  like  so  many 
intellectual  batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  way  and 
passage  into  the  obstinate  enclosed  Truth,  that  so  long 
withstood  and  defied  all  its  assaults. 

WcVift^^  —  SirT.  Brown. 

EYEBY  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  Truth,  nor 
fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  Y erity ; 
many,  from  the  ignorance  of  these  maxims  and  an  incon- 
siderate zeal  unto  Truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the 
troops  of  Error,  and  remain  as  trophies  unto  the  Ene- 
mies of  Truth :  a  man  may  be  in  as  just  possession  of 
Truth,  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  surrender ;  'tis 
therefore  &r  better  to  ei:\joy  her  with  Peace,  than  to  hazard 
her  on  s  battle. 

CtUtI).  —  Cato. 

SOME  men  are  more  beholden  to  their  bitterest  Ene- 
mies, than  to  Friends  who  appear  to  be  sweetness 
itself.  The  former  frequently  tell  the  Truth,  but  the 
latter  never. 

^ntt^*  —  Shdkeapeare, 

What  !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  Love  should  do :  it  cannU  speak ; 
For  Truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

tZTtUt^.  —  SieeU, 

HUMAN  nature  is  not  so  much  depraved  as  to  hinder 
us  from  respecting  G-oodness  in  others,  though  we 
ourselves  want  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so 
much  charmed  vrith  the  pretty  prattle  of  children,  and 
even  the  expressions  of  Pleasure  or  uneasiness  in  some 

Sart  of  the  brute  creation.    They  are  without  Artifice  or 
lalice ;  and  we  love  Truth  too  well  to  resist  the  charms 
of  Sincerity. 
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tZTnsti^.  ^SirW.  Temple. 

TBT7TH  will  be  uppermost,  one  time  or  other,  like  Cork, 
though  kept  down  in  the  water. 

QTrut]^.  —  Colton. 

NO  bad  man  erer  wished  that  his  Breast  was  made  of 
glass,  or  that  others  could  read  his  thoughts.  But 
the  misery  is,  that  the  Duplicities,  the  Temptations,  and 
the  Infirmities  that  surroimd  us,  haye  rendered  the  TWith, 
and  nothing  but  the  Ti*uth,  as  hazardous  and  contraband 
a  commodity  as  a  Man  can  possibly  deal  in. 

tlTrut^*  —  Dryden. 

WE  find  but  few  historians  of  all  ages,  who  hare  been 
diligent  enough  in  their  search  for  Truth :  it  is  their 
common  method  to  take  on  trust  what  they  distribute  to 
the  public ;  by  which  means  a  Falsehood  once  receiyed 
from  a  famed  writer  becomes  traditional  to  Posterity. 

^rutlj*  --  Sore, 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Poet  does  not  know  Trutli 
by  sight  quite  as  well  as  the  Philosopher.  He  must ; 
for  he  is  erer  seeing  her  in  the  mirrors  of  Nature.  The 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  Poet  is  satisfied  with 
worshipping  her  refiected  image,  while  the  Philosopher 
traces  ner  out  and  follows  her  to  her  remote  abode 
between  Cause  and  Consequence,  and  there  impregnates 
her.  The  one  loyes  and  makes  lore  to  Truth ;  the  other 
esteems  and  weds  her. 

^SrannSf.  —  Shdkeapeare, 

AT  some  time,  when  his  soaring  Insolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon't ;  and  that's  as  easy. 
As  to  set  Dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  the  Fire 
To  kindle  their  diy  stubble ;  and  their  Blase 
Shall  darken  him  for  eyer. 

Cfiranns*  —  ClaucUan, 

E  who  strikes  terror  into  others,  is  himself  in  con- 
tinual fear. 

Wfyt  WivaittXU  —  From  the  Latin, 

EYEKT  thing  unknown  to  us,  we  suppose  to  be  mag- 
nificent. 
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€^  fBtmatttral*  —  Shakeapeare. 

rraULT  Nature  whioih  oontemns  its  oiigiiiy 
X  Oeomot  be  bordet^d  oertain  in  itself; 
Shfi^  that  henelf  will  sUyot  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforoe  must  witlier. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

fSinmxadttWiXUii*  -—  Shakeapeare. 

Hb  that  is  robb*d,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  idL 

fSmtaClSinfii.  —  8hakeipeart, 

O  PSBiLOUS  mouths, 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  sd&ame  tongue, 
Either  of  Condemnation  or  Approof ! 
Bidding  the  Law  make  curtesy  to  their  will  j 
Hookii^  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  Appetite^ 
To  follow  as  it  £aw8 ! 

^t  QUttrer.  —  JMUr. 

GO  not  to  a  ooYetous  old  Man  with  any  Bequest  too 
soon  in  the  Morning,  before  he  hath  taken  in  that 
day's  Prey :  for  his  Ooretousness  is  up  before  him,  and 
he  before  thee,  and  he  is  in  111  humour :  but  stay  till  the 
Afternoon,  till  he  be  satiated  upon  s<nne  Borrower. 

C^e  fSBiiWCptt.  —  Shakespeare. 

ASCEFTBE,  Bnatoh*d  with  an  unruly  Hand, 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain*d  as  gain*d  t 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  nun  up. 

FalOUr*  —  ShaJceepeare, 
Iv  the  Beproof  of  Chance 
Lies  the  true  Proof  of  Men.    The  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  saQ 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk? 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribVd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Perseus'  horse :  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  imtimber^d  sides  but  even  now 
Co-riyaU'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Keptune.    Eren  so 
Doth  Valour's  Show,  and  Valour's  Worth,  diyide^ 

L  Ti 
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In  stonnB  of  Fortune :  For,  in  her  ray  and  brightness, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  th6  brize, 
Than  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then  the  Thing  of  Couragn^ 
As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And  with  an  accent  timed  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  Fortune. 

f^al0ttr*  —  Shakespeare. 

HE'S  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe;   and  make  his 
wrongs 
His  outsidee ;  to  wew  them  like  his  raiment^  cardesaly : 
And  ne*er  prefer  his  Injuries  to  his  Heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 

f^alour.  —  La  BochefoucatUd. 

PERFECT  Valour  is  to  do  unwitnessed  what  we  should 
be  capable  of  doing  before  all  the  world. 

^nnitUi.  —  Anon. 

PBIBE  and  Vanity  are  for  ever  spoken  of  side  by  side; 
and  many  suppose  that  they  are  merely  different 
shades  of  the  same  feeling.  Yet,  so  £ur  are  thej  from 
being  akin,  they  can  hardly  find  room  in  the  same  breast 
A  F»>ud  Man  will  not  stoop  to  be  vain ;  a  Vain  Man  is 
so  busy  in  bowing  and  wriggling  to  catch  fiiir  words  from 
others,  that  he  can  never  Im  up  his  head  into  Pride. 

Wnnit^*  —  CoUon. 

LADIES  of  Fashion  starve  their  Happiness  to  feed 
their  Vanity,  and  their  Love  to  feed  meir  Pride. 

WmitQ.  —  Pope. 

EVERY  man  has  just  as  much  Vanity  as  he  wants 
Understanding. 

^anit^*  —  ColUm. 

IF  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  you,  fill 
her  above  the  brim  with  Love  of  herself; — all  that 
runs  over  will  be  yours. 

WKttitO*  —  Gremlle. 

VANITY  is  the  Poison  of  agreeableness ;  yet  as  Poison, 
when  artfully  and  properly  applied,  mis  a  salutaiy 
effect  in  medicine,  so  has  V  anity  m  the  commeroe  and 
society  in  the  World. 
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^onitS*  —  Anon, 

THEKE  are  persons  who  would  lie  prostrate  on  the 
gronAd,  if  meir  Yonity  or  their  Pride  did  not  hold 
them  up. 

f^aniti;.  —  La  JRochefoucauld. 

EYEKY  person  complains  of  the  badness  of  his  Me- 
mory, but  none  of  their  defectire  judgment. 

fBanit^Ji.  —  Anon. 

PBIDE  in  former  ages  may  have  been  held  in  too  eood 
repute ;  Yanity  is  so  now.  Pride,  which  is  the  mult 
of  greatness  and  strength,  is  sneered  at  and  abhorred :  to 
Yanity,  the  froth  and  consummation  of  weakness,  every 
indulgence  is  shown.  For  Pride  stands  aloof  by  itseu; 
and  that  we  are  too  mob-like  to  bear :  Yanity  is  unable  to 
stand,  except  by  leaning  on  others,  and  is  careful,  there- 
fore, of  givmg  offence ;  nay,  is  ready  to  fawn  on  those  by 
whom  it  hopes  to  be  fed. 

fSmHtn.  —  Swift. 

SOME  men  make  a  Yanity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they 
are  the  strangest  men  in  the  World;  they  cannot 
dissemble ;  they  own  it  is  a  folly ;  they  have  lost  abun- 
dance of  adrantages  by  it ;  but  if  you  would  gire  them 
the  World,  tiiey  cannot  help  it ;  mere  is  something  in 
their  nature  which  abhors  Insincerity  and  Oonstramt: 
with  many  other  insufferable  topics  of  the  same  altitude. 

fBmitQ*  —  Anon, 

THEY  who  do  speak  ill  of  themselyes,  do  so  mostly  as 
the  surest  way  of  proving  how  modest  and  candid 
they  are. 

I?anit|?.  —  Sterne. 

VANITY  bids  all  her  Sons  be  brave,  and  all  her 
Daughters  chaste  and  courteous.  But  why  do  we 
need  her  instructions  ?  Ask  the  comedian  who  is  taught 
a  part  which  he  does  dot  feeL 

^msS^vrnXt^  —  Bonaparte. 

YENGEAyCE  has  no  Foresight. 

^vAuM^*  —  Shakespeare^ 

HE  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  Yerbositj  finer  than 
the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  ^uch  f&natical 
fiantasms,  such  insociable  and  point-deyice  companions, 
such  Backers  of  Orthography. 
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rnnnTE'S  thou  there  is  no  toannj  but  that 

X  Of  Blood  and  GhaiiuP    The  despotism  of  Yioe— 

The  weakness  and  tiie  wickedness  of  linziiiy — 

The  negligence — the  apathy — the  eyils 

Of  senmud  Sloth — ^produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 

Whose  delegated  cmelty  smxMisses 

The  wont  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 

Howeyer  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 

fBixt*  —  CoUon, 

TTE  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  to  root 
XL  out  a  Vice,  should  go  a  little  &rther,  and  try  to  plant 
in  a  Virtue  in  its  place,  otherwise  he  wiU  have  lus  labour 
to  renew ;  a  strong  soil  that  has  produced  Weeds,  ma^ 
be  made  to  produce  Wheat,  with  fiur  less  di£S.cul1y  than  it 
would  cost  to  make  it  produce  nothing. 

f^tte.  —  Pope. 

1/ICB  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
Y   As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  fieu^e. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

fSixt*  —  Shakespeare, 

YiOB  repeated,  is  like  the  wand'ring  Wind, 
Blows  Dust  in  others'  eyes. 

^itt.  —  Ssffon, 

T7TGE  cannot  fix,  and  Virtue  cannot  change. 
V   The  once  fall*n  woman  must  for  erer  fiiU ; 
For  Vice  must  haye  Tariety,  while  Virtue 
Stands  like  the  Sun,  and  lul  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  Life^  and  Light,  and  Glory  from  her  aspect 

l^tce.  —  La  MochefoueaM, 

TT7E  do  not  despise  aU  those  who  hare  Vices,  but  we 
YV   despise  all  those  who  haye  not  a  singjle  Virtue. 

fBitt.  —  OoUon. 

TTIOE  stings  us,  eyen  in  our  pleasures,  but  ^itiis 
Y   consoles  us,  eyen  in  our  pains. 

fBitt.  —  SUrP,  Sidney. 

IN  actions  of  JAk,  who  seeth  not  the  filthiness  of  Byil, 
wanteth  a  great  foil  to  perceiye  the  beauty  of  Virtue. 
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^\xt»  —  Juvenal, 
No  man  ever  arriyed  suddenly  at  the  summit  of  Vice. 

tFice.  —  CoUon, 

THE  Good  make  a  better  baream,  and  the  Bad  a  worse, 
than  is  usually  supposed ;  tot  the  rewards  of  the  one, 
and  the  punishment  01  the  other,  not  imfrequently  begin 
on  this  side  of  the  grare ;  for  Vice  has  more  martyrs  than 
Virtue ;  and  it  oft^  happens  that  men  suffer  more  to  be 
lost,  than  to  be  saved. 

^ixz*  —  Shakespeare. 

BUT  when  we  in  our  Yidousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on*t)  the  wise  Gh)ds  seal  our  eyes  ; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  dear  judgments ;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors :  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut 
To  our  Confusion. 

fSiC$.  —  CoUon. 

THE  'horrible  catastrophes  that  sometimes  happen  to 
the  Vicious  are  as  salutary  to  others  by  their  warning, 
as  the  most  brilliant  rewards  of  the  Virtuous  are  by  their 
example. 

Witt*  —  La  Bochefoueauld. 

r?  may  be  said  that  the  Vices  await  us  in  the  Journey 
of  lofe  like  hosts  with  whom  we  must  successively 
lodffe ;  and  I  doubt  whether  experience  would  make  us 
avoid  them  if  we  were  to  travel  the  same  road  a  second 
time. 

fBUt*  —  CoUon, 
TTTHEN  MandeviUe  maintained  that  Piivate  Vices  were 
VV  Public  Benefits  he  did  not  calculate  the  widely 
destructive  influence  of  bad  example.  To  affirm  that  a 
vidous  man  is  only  his  own  Enemy,  is  about  as  wise  as  to 
affirm  that  a  virtuous  man  is  only  his  own  Friend. 

Witt.  —  SkeneUme, 

T7IBTIJE  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  motion 
V    consonant  to  the  system  of  things ;  were  a  Planet  to 
fly  from  its  orbit,  it  would  represent  a  Vidous  Man. 

WiXt.  —  Colton, 

THE  Martyrs  to  Vice  far  exceed  the  Martyrs  to  Virtue, 
both  in  endurance  and  in  number.  So  blinded  are 
we  hj  our  passions,  that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned 
than  to  be  saved. 
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F(ce.  —  Burh€, 
TTTRTUE  wUl  catch  as  well  as  Vice  by  contact ;  and 
Y  the  public  stock  of  honest  manly  principle  will  daily 
accumulate.  We  are  not  too  nicely  to  scrutinize  motives 
as  long  as  action  is  irreproachable.  It  is  enough  (and  for 
a  worthy  man  perliaps  too  much)  to  deal  out  its  Infamy 
to  convicted  Guilt  and  declared  Apostacy. 

Uice.  —  Colton, 

IN  all  civilized  communities,  there  must  of  necessity 
exist  a  small  portion  of  Society,  who  are  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  pubUc  opinion.  How  then  is  this 
seeming  advantage  balanced  in  the  great  account  ?  These 
privileged  individuals,  surrounded  by  Parasites,  Syco- 
phants, and  Deceivers,  too  often  become  the  willing  victims 
of  Self-Delusion,  Flattery,  or  Design.  Such  persons  com- 
mence by  being  their  own  masters,  and  fimsh  by  being 
their  own  slaves,  the  automata  of  Passion,  the  HeUogabofi 
of  Excess,  and  the  Martyrs  of  Disease.  Unde%hted 
amidst  all  dehght,  and  jovless  amidst  all  enjoyment,  yet 
sateless  in  the  very  lap  oi  satiety,  they  eventually  receive 
the  fiill  measure  of  the  punishment  of  their  EoUy,  their 
Profligacy,  or  their  Vice ;  nay,  they  often  suffer  more  thwi 
other  men,  not  because  they  are  as  amenable  aa  their 
inferiors,  but  because  they  go  greater  lengths.  Experience 
speaks  to  such  in  vain,  and  they  sink  deeper  in  the  Abyss, 
in  precise  proportion  to  the  height  from  which  they  have 
plunged. 

'Bilt.  —  Colton. 

A  SOCIETY  composed  of  none  but  the  Wicked,  could 
not  exist ;  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  Destruction,  and,  without  a  flood,  would  be  swept 
away  from  the  Earth,  by  the  Deluge  of  its  own  Iniquity. 
The  moral  cement  of  all  society  is  Virtue ;  it  unites  and 
preserves,  while  Vice  separates  and  destroys.  The  good 
may  well  be  termed  the  Salt  of  the  Earth.  For  where 
there  is  no  integrity,  there  can  be  no  confidence;  and 
where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  can  be  no  unanimity. 

'Sxtt*  —  Byron, 
Not  all  that  Heralds  rake  from  co^^d  clay. 
Nor  florid  Prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  Bhyme, 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  &ime« 

TBxXt*  —  Shakespeare, 
Onb  sin  another  doth  provoke. 
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fSixt.  —  Fope. 

But  when  to  Mischief  mortals  bead  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  HI ! 

©ite,  —  Anon. 

MANY  a  man's  Yioes  hare  at  first  been  notliing  worsf 
than  Gk>od  Qualities  run  wild. 

f^tte.  —  Colton. 

GBEAT  examples  to  Virtue,  or  to  Tice,  are  not  eo 
produotive  of  imitation  as  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed.  The  fBXit  is  there  are  hundreds  that  want 
Energy,  for  one  that  wants  Ambition,  and  Sloth  has 
prerented  as  many  Vices  in  some  minds,  as  Virtues  in 
others.  Idleness  is  the  grand  Pacific  Ocean  of  life,  and  in 
that  vast  Abyss,  the  most  salutary  things  produce  no 
good,  the  most  noxious  no  evil.  Vice  indeed,  abstractedly 
considered,  may  be,  and  often  is,  engendered  in  Idlenesei, 
but  the  moment  it  becomes  efficiently  Vice,  it  must  quit 
its  cradle  and  cease  to  be  idle. 

I?it0*  —  Seneca* 

T1I7HY  is  there  no  man  who  confesses  his  Vices  ?    It 
VV    is  because  he  has  not  yet  laid  them  aside.    It  is  a 
waking  man  only  who  can  tell  his  dreams. 

I^iflilance*  —  J^om  the  Latin. 
The  Master's  eye  makes  the  Horse  faL 

WiQUmtt*  —  Colton. 

T7ILLANY  that  is  vigilant,  will  be  an  overmatch  for 
V  Virtue,  if  she  slumber  on  her  post ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  a  bad  cause  has  often  triiunphed  over  a  eood  one ; 
for  the  Partisans  of  the  former,  knowing  that  meir  cause 
will  do  nothing  for  them,  have  done  eveiything  for  their 
Cause ;  whereas,  the  friends  of  the  latter  are  too  apt  to 
expect  everything  from  their  Cause,  and  to  do  nothing 
for  themselves. 

I^irtue.  —  Cowper. 

Thb  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  Virtue,  th'  only  lasting  treasure^  Truth. 

IFirtlW.  —  Younff. 

His  hand  the  G-ood  Man  &stens  on  the  skies, 
And  bi'js  Earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 
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I^Crtue.  —  Shaketpeare. 
A  HxiBT  mupotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

WixtUt*  —  Armstrong, 

TTTBTUifi,  (for  mere  good-aature  is  a  fool,) 
V    Is  sense  and  spirit  with  Humanity : 
'Tis  sometimes  angiy,  and  its  frown  confounds ; 
'Tis  eren  vindictive,  but  in  Vengeance  just. 
Knaves  fiun  would  laugh  at  it ;  some  great  ones  dare ; 
But  at  his  Heart,  the  most  undaunted  son 
Of  Fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 

l^irtUf .  —  Thomson. 

BELIETE  the  muse,  the  wintry  blast  of  Death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  Virtue ;  no,  they  spread, 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beams  of  brighter  Buns, 
Thro'  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

I^irtttt.  —  Drydsn. 

A  8ETTIXD  Virtue 
Makes  itself  a  Judge ;  and,  satisfied  within. 
Smiles  at  that  common  enemy,  the  World. 

fSixtm.  —  Thomson, 

O  ViBTUB !  Virtue !  as  thy  joys  excel. 

So  are  thy  woes  transcendent ;  the  ^ross  world 

Knows  not  the  Bliss  or  Misery  of  either. 

tSixtxit.  —  Pope. 

TTTHAT  nothing  earthly  KiTes,  or  can  destroy, 
V  f    The  Soul's  calm  simuine,  and  the  heart-&lt  joyi 
Is  Virtue's  prize :  a  better  would  von  fix  P 
Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six. 
Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 
Or  public  Spirit  its  great  cure^  a  crown. 
Weak,  foolish  man !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  t 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 
Yet  ngnst  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes  P 
Gh),  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 
As  well  as  dreun  such  trifles  are  assigned 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlDce  mind ; 
Bewards,  that  either  would  to  Virtue  bring 
Ko  Joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing. 
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IHittUf  •  —  Shakespeare, 

HOW  iar  that  little  Candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
Heayen  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torohes  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  Virtues 
Bid  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not. 

I^trtue.  —  Pope, 

BUT  sometimes  Virtue  starves,  while  Vice  is  fed ; 
What  then?    Is  the  reward  of  Virtue  bread? 
That,  Vice  may  merit — ^tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
Where  folly  fights  for  Ejngs,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  i^ood  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent, 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  Biches,  your  demand  is  o*er  ? 
No— shall  the  good  want  Health,  the  good  want  Power  F 
Add  Health  and  Power,  and  ev*ry  earaily  thing, 
Why  bounded  power  ?  why  private  P  why  no  Ejng  P 
Nay,  why  exteiiial  for  internal  given  P 
Why  is  not  man  a  Gk>d,  and  earth  a  Heaven  ? 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
GK)d  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand } 
Say,  at  what  part  of  Nature  will  they  stand  P 

l^irtut.  —  Tovmg, 

TTIKTUiE,  not  rolling  siins,  the  mind  matures ; 
Y    That  Life  is  long,  which  answers  Life's  great  end. 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  deserves  no  name ; 
The  Man  of  Wisdom  is  the  man  of  Years. 

THE  man  who  consecrates  his  hotizs 
By  Tig'zoas  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  Life  and  Death ; 
He  walks  with  Nature ;  and  her  paths  are  Peace. 

Thou  know'st  bat  litfle 
If  thou  dost  think  tme  Virtue  is  confin'd 
To  climes  or  systems ;  no,  it  flows  spontaneous, 
lake  Life's  wann  stream  throughout  the  whole  Oreation, 
And  beats  the  pulse  of  ey'zy  healthful  heart. 
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f^lrtue.  —  Fonai^. 

AOOOD  man,  and  an  Angel!  these  between 
How  thin  the  barrier  ?    What  divides  their  fiiteP 
Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year ; 
Or,  if  an  age,  it  is  a  moment  still ; 
A  moment,  or  Eternity's  forgot. 

IFCrtue*  —  Young, 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows. 
Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  Angels  could  no  more. 

Virtue.  —  Moore, 

THE  plain  good  man,  whose  actions  teach 
More  Virtue  than  a  sect  can  preach, 
Pursues  his  course,  imsagely  blest. 
His  tutor  whisp'ring  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  could  he  act  a  purer  part, 
Though  he  had  Tulty  all  by  heart ; 
And  when  he  drops  the  tear  on  Woe^ 
He  little  knows,  or  cares  to  know, 
That  Epictetus  blam'd  that  tear, 
By  Heav'n  approved,  to  Virtue  dear. 

f^trtue.  —  Shakespeare, 

I  HELD  it  ever. 
Virtue  and  Knowledge  were  endowments  greater 
Than  Nobleness  and  Riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  Immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  Gbd. 

WixtUt»  —  Cardinal  SieheUeu, 

AVIBTUOUS  and  well-disposed  person,  like  a  good 
Metal,  the  more  he  is  fired,  the  more  he  is  fined ;  the 
more  he  is  opposed,  the  more  he  is  approved :  Wrongi 
may  well  try  mm,  and  touch  him,  but  cannot  imprint  in 
him  any  fialse  stamp. 

^rtU0.  —  La  Sochefoucauld, 

VANITY}  Shame,  and  above  all  Temperament,  are  often 
the  causes  of  Courage  in  men,  and   of  Virtue  in 
women. 

FirtW.  —  Shakespeare, 

VIBTXJE,  that  tnuugresses,  is  but  patched  with  Sin} 
and  Sin,  that  amends,  is  hut  pa,tched  ^th  Virtue. 
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l^trtue.  —  Seneca, 

T7TBTTJE,  like  Fire,  turns  aU  things  into  itself:  oiur 
Y    Actions  and  our  Friendships  are  tinctured  with  ii^ 
and  whatever  it  touches  hecomes  amiable. 

f^trtut.  —  Shakespeare, 

FROM  lowest  place  when  yirtuous  things  proceed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer^s  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  Virtue  none, 
It  is  a  (Sropsied  honour :  Ghood  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name ;  Yileness  is  so : 
The  properfy  by  what  it  is  should  go. 
Not  by  the  Title. 

^trttt^*  —  Qreville. 

OKE  great  reason  why  Virtue  is  so  liUU  practised,  is 
its  being  so  ill  understood. 

f^irtue.  —  Shakespeare. 

O,  LBT  not  Virtue  seek 
Bemuneratlon  for  the  thing  it  was ! 
For  Beauty,  Wit, 

High  Birth,  Vigour  of  Bone,  Desert  in  Service, 
Love,  Friendship,  Oharily,  are  subject  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 

Virtue.  —  Colton, 

rnHEBE  are  two  things  which  speak  as  with  a  voioe  from 
J.  heaven,  that  he  that*  fills  that  eternal  throne  must 
be  on  the  side  of  Virtue,  and  that  which  He  befriends 
must  finally  prosper  and  prevaiL  The  first  is,  that  the 
Bad  are  never  completely  happy  and  at  ease,  although 
possessed  of  every  thmg  that  this  World  can  bestow ;  and 
that  the  Gtood  are  never  completely  miserable,  although 
deprived  of  every  thing  that  this  World  can  take  away. 
We  are  so  framed  and  constituted,  that  the  most  vicious 
cannot  but  pay  a  secret  though  unwilling  homage  to 
Virtue,  inasmuch  as  the  worst  men  cannot  bring  tiiem* 
selves  thoroughly  to  esteem  a  bad  man,  although  he  may 
be  their  dearest  Friend ;  nor  can  they  thoroughly  despise 
a  good  man,  although  he  may  be  their  bitterest  Enemy. 
From  this  inward  Esteem  for  Virtue,  which  the  noblest 
cherish,  and  which  the  basest  cannot  expel,  it  follows  that 
Virtue  is  the  only  bond  of  union  on  which  we  can 
thoroughly  depend. 
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Virtue.  <^  La  Bockefoucauld. 

IT  IB  wiih  oertain  Oood  Qualitiee  as  with  the  Sensee; 
thoM  who  are  entirelj  deprived  of  them  can  neither 
appxwsiate  nor  comprehend  them. 

fSixtVit.  —Oreville. 
Thb  best  judges  of  Pleasure  are  the  best  judges  of  Virtue. 

tSixUxt.  -^  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

TO  be  ambitious  of  true  Honour,  of  the  true  Glory  and 
Per£9ction  of  our  natures,  is  the  yery  principle  and 
incentive  of  Virtue;  but  to  be  ambitious  of  titles,  of 
plaoe^  of  ceremonial  respects  and  civil  pageantry,  is  as 
vain  and  little  as  the  things  are  which  we  court. 

Wixtat.  —  St,  Hvremond. 

TTIBTnE  I  love,  without  austerity;  Pleasure  without 
V   effeminacy ;  and  Life  without  fearing  its  end. 

WixUit.  —  Cotton, 

THEBE  is  but  one  pursuit  in  Life  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  all  to  attain.  It  is 
subject  to  no  Disappointments,  since  he  that  perseveres, 
makes  every  Difficulty  an  advancement,  and  every  contest 
a  Victory :  and  this  is  the  pursuit  of  Virtue. 

WiXbXt*  —  Shakespeare, 

"S  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  Mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  Beauty :  but  the  Beauteous-evil 
Are  empty  tnmks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  DeviL 

Vixtm.     Seneca. 

NO  man  is  bom  wise ;  bat  WiBdom  and  Virtue  require 
a  tutor ;  though  we  can  easily  learn,  to  be  vioions 
without  a  master. 

'Blvtuu— Shakespeare, 

SxTXTDBY  blessings  hang  about  his  Throne, 
That  speak  him  full  of  Grace. 

PRENOES  can  never  more  make  known  their  Wisdom 
Than  when  they  cherish  Goodness  where  they  find  it; 
They  being  Men,  not  Gods, 
Thev  oan  give  wealth  and  titles,  but  no  Virtue; 
That  is  without  their  power. 


r 
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9(ttttf « —  Shaketpeare. 

When  onoe  our  Grace  we  haye  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right. 

f^frttte.  *-  South. 

TTTBBiB  there  but  one  Yirtaous  Man  in  flie  world,  he 
YY   would   hold  up  his   head  with   Confidence  and 
Honour;  he  would  shame  the  wofld,  and  not  tiie  world 
him. 

WixtVLt.  —  Socrates.  * 

AHOBSE  is  not  known  bj  his  furniture^  but  qualities} 
so  men  are  to  be  esteemed  for  Virtue,  not  Wealth. 

WixtXlt.  —  (Xeero. 

NO  man  should  be  so  much  taken  up  in  the  search  of 
Truth^  as  thereby  to  neglect  the  more  necessary  duties 
of  aotiye  life ;  for  after  all  is  donc^  it  is  action  only  that 
giyes  a  true  Value  and  commendation  to  Virtue. 

WixtVLt.  —  La  Boohefimeanld. 

ATBXTLY  yirtuouB  man  is  he  who  prides  himself  upon 
nothing. 

tB^t  fB^Olatile.  —  Shmstone. 

EXTREME  yolatile  and  sprightly  tempers  seem  incon- 
sistent with  any  great  Enjoyment.  There  is  too 
much  time  wasted  in  the  mere  transition  firom  one  object 
to  another.  No  room  for  those  deep  impressions,  which 
are  made  alone  by  the  duration  of  an  Idea,  and  are  quite 
requisite  to  any  strong  sensation,  either  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain.  The  Bee  to  collect  honey,  or  the  Spider  to  eather 
poison,  must  abide  some  time  upon  the  weed  or  nower. 
Gniey  whose  fluids  are  mere  Sal  Volatile,  seem  rather 
dieerful  than  happy  men.  The  temper  aboye  described 
is  offcener  the  lot  of  Wits,  than  of  persons  of  great  Abilities. 

VotDtf  *  —  FuUer. 

MA£B  no  Vows  to  forbear  this  or  that :  it  shows  no 
great  Strength,  and  makes  thee  ride  behind  thysell 

WHnXiti*  —  Johnson. 

WHEBE  Kecessi^  ends,  Ouriosity  begins;  and  no 
sooner  are  W6  supph'ed  with  eyery  thing  that  Nature 
can  demand^  than  we  sit  down  to  conlxiye  artificial 
appetites. 
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fSSwM.  —  CoUon. 

TITTB  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,  but  by 
V  V  what  we  think  we  do ;  therefore  never  go  abroad  in 
search  of  your  wants ;  if  they  be  real  wants,  they  will 
come  home  in  search  of  yon ;  for  he  that  buTS  what  he 
does  not  want,  will  soon  want  what  he  cannot  buy. 

Wisatti^  —  Anon, 

HOW  few  are  our  real  Wants !  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
satisfy  them  I     Our  imaginary  ones  are  boundless 
and  insatiable. 

WXBlxti.  —  Socrates. 

The  fewer  our  Wants,  the  nearer  we  resemble  the  GK>ds. 

QSKor.  —  St  JEvremond. 

IN  War  people  judge,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Success, 
whatever  is  the  opinion  of  the  wiser  sort.  Let  a  man 
show  all  the  good  conduct  that  is  possible,  if  the  Erent 
does  not  answer,  ill  fortune  passes  for  a  fiiult,  and  i& 
justified  but  by  a  yery  hw  persons. 

TOar.  —  Addison. 

ATHOnSAND  glorious  Actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurds,  and  immortal  Fame, 
Confus*d  in  crowds  of  glorious  actions  lie. 
And  troops  of  Heroes  undistinguished  die. 

QJOTatr.  —  Joanna  Baillie, 

Wab  is  honourable 
In  those  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain  $ 
In  those  whose  Swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak ; 
But  is  in  those  who  draw  th*  offensive  bhide 
For  added  power  or  gain,  sordid  and  despicable 
As  meanest  office  of  the  worldly  ChurL 

WUa.  —  Shakespeare. 

The  Arms  are  &ir, 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

OTar,  —  Southern. 

DOST  thou  not  know  the  fate  of  Soldiers  ? 
They're  but  Ambition's  tools,  to  cut  a  way 
To  her  unlawful  ends :  and  when  they're  worn, 
Haok'd,  hewn  with  constant  Service,  thrown  asidfl^ 
To  rust  in  Peace,  and  rot  in  Hospitals. 
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TOar.  —  Humson, 

BUT  what  most  showed  the  Yanity  of  Life, 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire, 
In  cniel  broils  engag'd  and  deadly  strife ; 
Most  christian  Kings,  inflam'd  by  black  desire, 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire, 
Cause  War  to  rage,  and  Blood  around  to  pour ; 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
They  set  them  down  iust  where  they  were  before, 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  Woe  Peace  shall  their  force  restore. 

WilCc.  —  Shakespeare, 

Take  heed 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  Sword  of  War : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  G-od,  take  heed. 
For  never  two  such  Kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fetU  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  erery  one  a  Woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Ghiinst  him,  whose  wreng  gives  edge  unto  the  swords, 
That  makes  such  waste  in  brief  Mortality. 

CKKsr*  —  Shakespeare. 

AYICTOBY  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings 
home  full  numbers. 

QCBatr.  —  Shakespeare. 

Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  War, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  Orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fiiir  and  natural  Ught ; 
And  be  no  more  an  ezhal'd  meteor, 
A  Prodigy  of  Fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broadied  mischief,  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

Wist.  —  JBurke. 

WAB  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  obligation,  and  what 
is.  long  suspended  is  in  danger  of  being  totally 
abrogated.  Civil  Wars  strike  deepest  of  all  into  the 
manners  of  the  peopAe.  They  vitiate  their  Politics ;  they 
corrupt  their  Morals ;  they  pervert  even  the  natural  taste 
and  relish  of  Equity  and  Justice.  By  teaching  us  to  con- 
sider our  fellow-creatures  in  an  hostile  light,  the  whole 
body  of  our  nation  becomes  gradually  1ms  dear  to  us. 
The  Teary  names  of  Affection  and  Kindred,  which  were  the 
bond  of  Charity  whilst  we  agreed,  become  new  incentives 
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tp  hfttxed  and  rage,  when  the  oommnnkm  of  our  coontrj 
iBdiaaolFed. 

WMtt* -- Franklm. 

"larMAT  Tnafnt4iiTm  one  Yioe^  would  bijng  up  two 
VY   children.    Bemember,manyalittlemakeB  amaiUe: 
and  fiother,  beware  of  little  expenaeB ;  a  tmtXL  Leak  will 
■ink  a  great  Ship. 

jnM!^.  —  OoUon. 

r?  ia  &r  more  easy  to  acquire  a  Fortune  like  a  kna^e^ 
than  to  expend  it  like  a  Gentleman. 

« 

JSSMX^.  —  JProperHuB, 

ALL  men  now  contend  for  Gold,  true  Fiefy  being 
banished  from  the  world.  Wealth  ia  now  become 
the  sole  ground  of  claim  to  respect  or  consideration  among 
men.  

AS  Bichee  and  Favour  forsake  a  man,  we  diaooYer  him 
to  be  a  fool,  but  nobody  could  find  it  out  in  his 
Frosperity.  ^^ 

WivHX^.  —  Sore. 

NOTHING  hides  a  blemish  so  completely  as  doth  of 
Gt)ld.  This  is  the  first  lesson  that  neirs  and  heiiesses 
tommonly  learn.  Would  that  equal  pains  were  token  to 
convince  them,  that  the  having  inherited  a  good  Oover 
for  blemishes  does  not  entail  any  absolute  neoesaity  of 
providing  Blemishes  for  it  to  cover. 

GROSS  and  vulgar  minds  will  always  pay  a  higher 
respect  to  Wealth  than  to  Talent ;  for  Wealth,  al- 
though it  be  a  far  less  efficient  source  of  power  than 
Talenti  happena  to  be  fiir  more  intelligible. 

OTwiIt^«  —  Fope. 

EAI/TH  m  the  grosa  ia  Death,  but  Life  difRuMs 

As  Foison  heals,  in  just  proportion  ua'd : 
In  Heaps,  like  Ambernis,  a  Stmk  it  lies, 
But  well  dispers'd,  is  Incense  to  the  Skiea. 

OTg»It^»  —  Eoraoe, 

SOTEHBIGN  Money  procures  a  Wife  with  a  laiga 
fortune^  geta  a  man  Crodit,  oreatea  Friends,  stands  m 
the  place  of  Pedigree,  and  even  of  Beauty. 
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raCeotti^,  —  La  Bruyhre. 

LET  UB  not  enTy  some  men  their  accumulated  Bichei ; 
their  burden  would  be  too  heavy  for  us  ]  we  oould 
not  sacrifice,  as  they  do,  Health,  Quiet,  Honour,  and 
Conscience,  to  obtain  them :  it  is  to  pay  ao  dear  for  them, 
that  the  bargain  is  a  loss. 

HQUoIQ).  —  OoUon. 

IT  is  only  when  the  Bich  are  sick  that  they  fiilly  £9el 
the  impotence  of  Wealth. 

QCSeolt]^.  —  From  the  Latin, 

r[E  acquisition  of  Wealth  is  a  work  of  great  Labour ; 
its  possession,  a  source  of  continual  Fear ;  its  loss,  of 
ezcessiye  Qrief. 

QCSealtl^*  —  CoUon, 

IK  proportion  as  nations  get  more  corrupt,  more  Dis- 
grace will  attach  to  Poverty,  and  more  Bespect  to 
Wealth. 

HQUoIQ),  —  CoUon, 

THE  greatest  and  the  most  amiable  privil^e  which  the 
Bich  enjoy  over  the  Poor,  is  that  which  they  ezerdse 
the  least — tifie  privilege  of  miJdng  them  happy. 

CKKealt^*  —  Butler. 

'EK  venture  necks  to  gain  a  Fortune : 
The  Soldier  does  it  every  day 
(Eight  to  the  week)  for  sixpence  pay : 
Y  our  Pettifoggers  damn  their  soius. 
To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools. 

SSES^altl).  —  Shakespeare. 

THE  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  Ghold, 
Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits : 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  Treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  bams  the  Harvest  of  his  wits  j 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 
But  Torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 
So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it^ 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young, 
Who  in  thdr  pride  do  presently  abuse  it ; 
Their  Father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  Fortune  long. 
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CKKealtl).  —  La  Bruy^e. 

THEBE  Ib  notiung  keeps  longer  than  a  middling  E<n> 
tune,  and  nothing  melti  awaj  sooner  than  a  great 
one.  FoTerty  treads  upon  the  heels  of  great  and  un- 
expected Biches. 

^ealtl).  —  Johnson, 

BUT,  scarce  observM,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  Gold ; 
Wide  wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfin'd 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  Mankind : 
For  Q-old  his  s^ord  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  G-old  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  Wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 

WHtnSff^*  —  Johnson. 

THE  needy  Traveller,  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  uie  wide  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  Envy  seize  thee  ?  crush  th'  upbraiding  Joy, 
Increase  lus  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy. 

WEALTH  is  substantial  good  the  Fates  allot : 
We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not. 
But  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate, 
Their  minds  themselves  imagine  and  create. 

Witsd^.  —  Spenser. 

ALL  otherwise  (said  he)  I  riches  read. 
And  deeme  them  roote  of  all  Dbquietnesse : 
First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserved  with  dreadi 
And  after  spent  with  Pride  and  lavishnesse. 
Leaving  behind  them  Griefe  and  heavinesse. 
Infinite  mischiefes  of  them  doe  arize ; 
Strife  and  Debate,  Bloodshed  and  Bittemesse, 
Outrageous  wrong,  and  hellish  covetize 
That  noble  hart  in  great  Dishonour  doth  despize. 

Witnif^.  —  Qay. 

NOW  gaudy  Pride  corrupts  the  lavish  age^ 
And  the  streets  flame  with  glaring  equipage  x 
The  tricking  Gbmester  insolently  rides. 
With  loves  and  graces  on  his  chariot  sides  i 
In  saucy  state  the  griping  Broker  sits. 
And  lauglis  at  Honesty  and  trudging  wita« 
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AN  Wealth  give  Happiness  ?  look  round,  and  see 
What  gay  distress !  what  splendid  misery ! 
Whaterer  Fortune  layishly  can  pour, 
The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 

WitOff^,  —  Sir  WiUiam  Temple, 

LEISURE  and  Solitude  are  the  hast  effect  of  Biches, 
because  mother  of  Thought.  Both  are  avoided  bv 
most  rich  men,  who  seek  Company  and  Business,  which 
are  signs  of  being  weary  of  themselves. 

CSSeoItl^.  —  Johnton. 

TO  purchase  Heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  Gk)ld  remove  the  mortal  hour  P 
In  life  can  Love  be  bought  with  gold  P 
Are  Friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  P 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thought. 
Fair  Virtue  gives  unbriVd,  unbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  Hopes  to  bind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

HQUoIQ)*  —  Shakespeare* 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor  1 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  Biches  but  a  journey. 
And  Death  imloads  thee. 

CRffeoItl^.  —  Burton, 

WOBLDLY  Wealth  is  the  Devil's  Bait;  and  those 
whose  minds  feed  upon  Biches,  recede,  in  general, 
from  real  Happiness,  in  proportion  as  their  stores  in- 
crease ;  as  the  Moon  when  she  is  fullest  is  furthest  from 
the  Sun. 

QQtollQ),      Soraee. 

WHEN  I  caution  you  against  becoming  a  Miser,  I  do 
not  therefore  advise  you  to  become  a  Prodigal  or  a 
Spendthrift. 

WUuU^.  —  Johnson, 

WHOSOEYEB  shall  look  heedfiilly  upon  those  who 
are  eminent  for  their  Biches,  w&  not  think  their 
condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet,  and 
much  less  his  Virtue,  to  obtain  it:  for  all  that  great 
Wealth  generally  gives  above  a  moderate  fortune^  is  more 
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room  for  the  freaks  of  Caprice,  and  more  priyilege  for 
Ignorance  and  Vice,  a  quicker  succession  of  Flatteries, 
and  a  larger  circle  of  Voluptuousness. 

QSSealtl)*  —  Shakespeare. 

DESPAIR  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining : 
And  when  great  Treasure  is  the  me^  proposed, 
Though  Death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  Death  supposed. 
Those  that  much  covet  are  of  gain  so  fond. 
That  what  they  have  not  (that  which  they  possess) 
Thcnr  scatter  and  unloose  it«from  their  bond, 
And  BO  by  hoping  more  they  have  but  less ; 
Or  gaining  more  the  profit  of  Excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefe  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 
The  aim  oi  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  Life 
With  Honour,  Wealth,  and  Ease,  in  waning  Ajge : 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  stiws, 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one,  we  gage : 
As  Life  for  Honour  in  fell  battle's  rage. 
Honour  for  Wealth,  and  oft  that  W^th  doth  cost 
The  Death  of  all,  and  altogether  lost. 
So  that  in  venturing  all,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect . 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity. 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  n^lect 
The  things  we  have,  and  all  for  want  of  Wit, 
Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

€^e  WSitXsaxat,  —  Shakespeare. 

Sib,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  Courtesy. 

Wi^T^  atttr  ISecaUite.  —  Lavater. 

CALL  him  wise  whose  Actions,  Words,  and  Steps  are 
all  a  clear  because  to  a  dear  why, 

€^e  ^OrotD*  —  JPope. 

THUS  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month  we  past ; 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last. 
I  tore  my  gown,  I  soil'd  my  locks  with  dust. 
And  beat  my  breasts  as  wretched  Widows  mutt ; 
Before  my  face  my  Handkerchief  I  spread. 
To  hide  the  flood  of  Tears  I  did->^no^  shed. 
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Fob  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  Husband  to  promote. 

Cfie  Wiift.  —  Fuller, 

THE  good  Wife  is  none  of  our  dainty  dames,  who  love 
to  appear  in  a  variety  of  suit«  every  day  new ;  as  if  a 
good  gown,  like  a  stratagem  in  War,  were  to  be  used  but 
once.  But  our  good  Wife  sets  up  a  sail  according  to  the 
keel  of  her  husband's  estate :  and  if  of  high  Parentage, 
she  doth  not  so  remember  what  she  was  by  birth,  that 
she  foigets  what  she  is  by  match. 

Cfie  Wiift.  —  Shakespeare. 

My  noble  Father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  Life  and  Education ; 
My  Life  and  Education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty^ 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here's  my  Husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  shoVd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  Father, 
So  much  I  challenge,  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  my  Lord. 

Cfie  WiiU.  --G.  H.  Drumimond. 

^rrilS  not  in  Hymen's  gay  propitious  hour, 
JL  With  summer  beams  and  genial  breezes  blest, 
That  Man  a  CJonsort's  worth  approveth  best : 

'Tis  when  the  skies  with  gloomy  Tempests  lour. 

When  Cares  and  Sorrows  all  their  torrents  pour. 
She  clasps  him  closer  to  her  hallow'd  fireasi^ 
Pillows  his  Head,  and  lays  his  Heart  to  rest ; 

Drying  her  cheek  from  sympathetic  show'r. 

^t  WiifZ.  —  Pope, 

I  HE  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  Husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Tet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys. 

Cfie  Wiitt.  —  IBlion, 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  Joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all. 
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W^  WHih.  —  Shakespeare. 

Thou  art  alone^ 
If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  Gtotleness, 
Thy  meekness  saint-hke,  wife-like  goyemment, — 
Obeying  in  oonunanding, — and  thy  parts, 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thM  out. 
The  Queen  of  earthly  Queens. 

d^  WmU.  —  Milton. 

What  thou  bid'st 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  G-od  ordains : 
Gk>d  is  thy  law ;  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Ib  Woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  Fraiae. 

Q^e  WiiU*  —  Hammond. 

BEAUT?  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend, 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  Wife,  my  Mistress,  and  my  Friend, 
1  taste  the  joys  oi  Sense  and  Beason  join'd. 

^e  Wi\h.  —  Shakespeare. 
A  LiaHT  Wife  doth  make  a  heayy  Hnaband. 

^t  Wiift.  —  JByron. 

THnnc  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  WiSe^ 
He  womd  have  written  Sonnets  all  his  life  P 

die  Wiiit.  —  HUton. 

Tht  Likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  sel( 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  Heart's  desire. 

fEf^t  WiiU.  —  Prior. 

lO,  if  for  any  sins  of  ours, 

I  Or  our  forefathers',  higher  powers, 

Severe,  though  just,  afflict  our  Life 

With  that  prime  ill,  a  talking  Wife ; 

Till  Death  shall  bring  the  kind  relid^ 

We  must  be  patient,  or  be  deaf. 

^t  tRffCn.  —  Shakespeare. 
Hs  wants  Wit,  that  wants  resolved  WilL 

^t  WiiU.  —  Fuller. 

PBESCBIBE  no  positive  laws  to  thy  Will :  for  tihoii 
mayst  be  forced  to-morrow  to  drink  the  same  Water 
thou  despisest  to-day. 
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W^t  QKSni.  —  Shakespeare* 

VALUE  dwells  not  in  particular  will } 
It  holdfl  its  estimate  and  Dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer :  'tis  mad  Idolatry, 
To  make  tne  service  greater  than  the  God ; 
And  the  Will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects. 
Without  some  Image  of  th*  affected  merit. 
I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  Will  .* 
My  Will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  *twixt  the  deuigerous  shores 
Of  Will  and  Judgment :  how  may  I  avoid 
(Although  my  Will  distaste  which  is  elected) 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  Merchant, 
When  we  have  spoiled  them ;  nor  th*  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  place^ 
Because  we  now  are  fiilL 

6^  CSStH.  —  Shakespeare, 

OUB  bodies  are  our  gardens :  to  the  which  our  Wills 
are  Gbtrdeners :  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or 
BOW  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme ;  supply  it 
with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ;  eitilier 
to  have  it  sterile  with  Idleness,  or  manured  with  In- 
dustry ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this 
lies  in  our  Wills.  If  the  balance  of  our  Hves  had  not  one 
scale  of  Reason  to  poise  another  of  Sensuality,  the  Blood 
and  baseness  of  our  Natures  would  conduct  us  to  most 
preposterous  conclusions. 

(S^e  CSSiQ.  —  Colton, 

To  commit  the  execution  of  a  purpose  to  one  who 
disapproves  of  the  plan  of  it,  is  to  employ  but  one 
third  of  the  man ;  his  Heart  and  his  Head  are  against 
you,  you  have  commanded  only  his  Hands. 

^t  TOCn.  —  NovaUs, 
Ghabaoteb  is  a  perfectly  educated  WilL 

d^e  CSStH*  —  Shakespeare. 
The  Will  of  man  is  by  his  Reason  svray'd. 
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NO  action  will  be  considered  as  blameless,  unlets  the 
Will  was  so,  for  by  the  Will  the  Act  was  dictated* 

LET  Fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me^ 
I  haye  a  Soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more ; 
Fate  was  not  mine,  nor  am  I  Fate's : 
Souls  know  no  Conquerors. 

fKU  OKOI.  —  MtlUm. 

GOD  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable ; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  pow'r ;  obdaived  tht  will 
By  katubb  tseb,  not  over^rul*d  by  Fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  Necessity. 

ftU  TO(n.  —  Mitton. 

Inqbate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right<. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  falL 
Such  I  created  all  th*  ethereal  Powers 
And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fsdl'd : 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  felL 

fttt  TOtU  —  MiUon, 

|UB  voluntary  service  He  requires. 
Not  OUB  KECBSSITATBD ;  such  with  Him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
Can  Hearts,  not  free,  be  try*d  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  mujit 
By  Destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose? 

M^^a  a  Win.  —  Osborne. 

WHAT  you  leave  at  your  Death,  let  it  be  without  con- 
troversy, else  the  Lawyers  will  be  your  heirs. 

WUxCtiUaSLA.  —  Horace. 
You  do  not  valua«it  greatly,  because  it  came  by  Aoddant* 

mUmt.  —  MUton. 

OiTE  sip  of  thif 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  Spirits  in  delight 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreuns.    Be  wise,  and  taste. 
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CS&ttV.  —  Shaketpeetn, 

GOOD  Wine  is  a  good  fiuniliar  Creature  if  it  be  wdl 
used. 

QKSttlter*  —  Spemer. 

LASTLY  came  Winter,  doathed  all  in  fiue, 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  ohiU ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoaiy  Beard  his  breath  did  freese^ 
And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purple  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distill ; 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  Staffe  he  held. 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  stUl, 
For  he  was  fiunt  with  Cold  and  weak  with  eld. 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbes  he  able  was  to  weld. 

OKinter.  —  Thomwn, 

FLED  is  the  blasted  Verdure  of  the  Fields; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  Beds,  the  flowery  Baee 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    Even  what  remain*d 
Of  stronger  Fruits  falls  from  the  naked  Tree : 
And  Woods,  Fields,  Gardens,  Orchards,  all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  souL 

WUvSSinm.  —  Shaktapeare, 
To  Wisdom  he*s  a  Fool  that  will  not  yield. 

CSS(lRr0tn*  ^  Anon. 

TTTISDOM  is  Alchemy.  Else  it  could  not  be  Wisdom. 
V  Y  This  is  its  unfailing  characteristic,  that  it  ^*  finds  good 
in  everything,"  that  it  renders  all  things  more  precious. 
In  this  respect  also  does  it  renew  the  spirit  of  Child- 
hood  within  us:  while  Foolishness  hardens  our  hearts, 
and  narrows  our  thoughts,  it  makes  us  feel  a  childliko 
curiosity  and  a  childlike  interest  about  all  things.  Wlieu 
our  view  is  confined  to  ourselves,  nothing  is  of  value, 
except  what  ministers  in  one  way  or  other  to  our  own 
personal  Gratification :  but  in  proportion  as  it  widens, 
our  sympathies  increase  and  multiply  :  and  when  we  have 
learnt  to  look  on  all  things  as  God's  works,  then,  as  His 
works,  they  are  all  endeared  to  us.  Hence  nothing  can 
be  further  from  true  Wisdom,  than  the  mask  of  it  assumed 
by  Men  of  the  World,  who  affect  a  cold  indifibrence  about 
whatever  does  not  belong  to  their  own  immediate  circle  oi 
Interests  or  Pleasures. 
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TOitflrom*  --  Hare, 

THE  intellect  of  the  vise  is  lil^e  gloss :  it  admits  the 
Light  of  Heaven,  and  reflects  it. 

CSSui(tr0m.  —  From  fhi  Jrench. 

THE  strongest  symptom  of  W;sdori  in  man,  is  his  being 
sensible  of  his  own  FoUies. 

WiijStinxxi.  —  r«r«wj. 

"ITTISDOM  consists,  not  in  seeing  what  is  directly  before 
VY    us,  but  in  discerning  those  things  which  may  come 
to  pass. 

CSSi^0m*  -—  Qrymestone. 

WISDOM  is  the  olive  that  springeth  from  the  Heart, 
bloometh  on  the  Tongue,  and  beareth  fruit  in  the 
A-ctions. 

tS9unr0m.  —  From  the  Latin, 

HE  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  wise,  who  is  not 
wise  towards  himseK 

CSSiiellram*  —  CoU<m. 

THE  Wise  Man  has  his  follies,  no  less  than  the  Fool ; 
but  it  has  been  said,  that  herein  Hes  the  difference^ — 
the  follies  of  the  Fool  are  known  to  the  World,  but  are 
hidden  from  himself;  the  follies  of  the  Wise  are  known  to 
himself,  but  hidden  from  the  World.  A  harmless  hilarity, 
and  a  buoyant  cheerfiilness  are  not  unfrequent  concomi- 
tants of  Gbnius ;  and  we  are  never  more  deceived,  than 
when  we  mistake  Gravity  for  Gkreatness,  Solemnity  for 
Science,  and  Pomposity  for  Erudition. 

CSStjJtrom.  --  Boileau. 

THE  Wisest  Man  is  generally  he  who  thinks  himself  the 
least  so. 

WSisitsom*  —  TUloUon, 

TRUE  Wisdom  is  a  thing  very  extraordinary.  Happy 
are  they  that  have  it :  and  next  to  them,  not  those 
many  that  think  they  have  it,  but  those  few  that  are 
sensible  of  their  own  defects  and  imperfections,  and  know 
that  they  have  it  not. 

IT  is  usually  seen,  that  the  wiser  men  are  about  the 
things  of  this  world,  the  less  wise  they  are  about  the 
things  of  the  next. 
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QQ[uflr0tn«  —  La  Sochefoueauld, 
It  18  more  easy  to  be  wise  for  others  than  for  ourseLves. 

matSam.  —  Pliny. 

"No  man  is  at  all  times  wise. 

wot.  —  From  the  French. 

WIT   resembles  a  Coquette;    those  who    the  most 
eagerly  run  after  it  are  tiie  least  favoured. 

QKSit*  —  Johneon, 

lA/IT  will  never  make  a  man  rich,  but  there  are  places 
YV    where  Biches  will  always  make  a  Wit. 

Wiit.  —  Oshom. 

LET  your  Wit  rather  serve  you  for  a  buckler  to  defend 
yourself,  by  a  handsome  reply,  than  the  Sword  to 
wound  others,  though  with  never  so  fietcetious  a  Reproach, 
remembering  that  a  Word  cuts  deeper  than  a  sharper 
weapon,  and  the  Wound  it  makes  is  longer  curing. 

WSit  —  South. 

AS  the  repute  of  Wisdom,  so  that  of  Wit  also,  is  very 
casual.  Sometimes  a  lucky  saying  or  a  pertinent 
reply  has  procured  an  esteem  of  Wit  to  persons  otherwise 
very  shallow ;  so  that,  if  such  a  one  should  have  the  ill 
Imp  to  strike  a  man  dead  with  a  smart  saying,  it  ought  in 
all  Beason  and  Conscience  to  be  judged  but  a  chance- 
medley.  Nay,  even  when  there  is  a  real  stock  of  Wit,  yet 
the  wittiest  sayings  and  sentences  will  be  found  in  a  great 
measure  the  issues  of  chance,  and  nothing  eUe  but  so 
many  lucky  hits  of  a  roving  Fancy.  For  consult  the 
acutest  Poets  and  Speekkers ;  and  they  will  confess  that 
their  quickest  and  mopt  admired  conceptions  were  such  as 
darted  into  their  minda  like  sudden  flashes  of  Lightning, 
they  knew  not  h  vft  nor  whence ;  and  not  by  any  certain 
consequence  a.  uopendence  of  one  thought  upon  another. 

QGIit  —  Xa  Bruy^. 
l*/IT  is  the  god  of  moments,  but  Gbnius  is  the  god  of 
VV    ages. 

Wi\X.  —  La  Rochefoucauld. 

A  MAN  doea  not  please  long  when  he  has  only  one 
species  of  Wit. 

CSSit.  —  From  the  Latin. 

TTICISMS  nev9r  are  agreeable,  which  are  injurious 
to  others. 
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QKtt*  —  ZimffMnKOfi. 

MANY  Bpocies  o\  Wit  are  quite  mechanical :  these  are 
the  fa Yoi;  rites  of  witlings,  w4iose  Fame  in  words 
scarce  outliyep  the  remembrance  of  their  funeral  Ceremo- 
nies.   

CSStt.  —  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 

WIT  is  [brash- wood,  Judgment  timber :  the  one  gives 
the  fi^reatest  Flame,  the  other  yields  the  durablest 
Heat ;  and  both  meeting  make  the  best  Fire. 

Witi,  —  Anon. 

WHAT  a  dull,  plodding,  tramping,  clanking  would  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  Society  be  without  Wit  to 
enliven  and  brighten  it !  When  two  men  meet,  they  seem 
to  be  kept  at  bay  through  the  estranging  effcK^  of 
Absence,  until  some  sportive  sally  opens  theur  hearts  to 
each  other.  Nor  does  anything  spread  cheerfulness  so 
rapidly  over  a  whole  party,  or  an  assembly  of  people, 
however  large.  Keason  expands  the  soul  of  the  philoso- 
pher;  Imagination  glorifies  the  poet,  and  breathes  a 
breath  of  Spring  through  the  young  and  genial ;  but  if 
we  take  into  accoimt  the  numberless  glances  and  gleams 
whereby  Wit  lightens  our  everyday  Ufe,  I  hardly  know 
what  power  ministers  so  bountifully  to  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  mankind. 

WSiOtViWX*  —  Shakespeare. 

We  cannot  fight  for  Love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo*d,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

CSSoman*  —  Anon. 

HEN  a  Maiden  is  too  forward,  her  admirer  deems  it 
time  to  draw  back. 

WSOttim*  —  Shakespeare. 

Fbofeb  Deformity  seems  not  in  the  Fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  Woman. 

WlSaniKa.  —  Jailer. 

¥  thou  wouldest  please  the  Ladies,  thou  must  endeavour 
to  make  them  pleased  with  themselves. 

CSSoman.  —  Shakespeare. 

How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 

In  Wom^^'s  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
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HCSoman.  -—  CoUon. 

WOMEN  do  not  like  a  Man  the  worse  for  haying 
many  faYOurites  if  he  deserts  them  all  for  her ;  she 
&ncie6  that  she  herself  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  wan- 
derer; that  other  Women  conquer  like  the  Farthians,  but 
that  she  herself,  like  the  Bomans,  can  not  onlj  make  con- 
quests, but  retain  them. 

CSSanuni.  -—  From  the  French, 

"ITTTITHOUT  Woman  the  two  extremities  of  this  Life 
Y  V    would  be  destitute  of  succour,  and  the  middle  would 
be  devoid  of  Pleasure. 

QKSOttUin,  —  Shakespeare. 

Women  are  as  Boses ;  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

HCSomanu  —  Shakespeare, 

Men  have  marble,  Women  waxen,  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppresB*d,  the  impression  of  strange  kind* 
Is  form*d  in  them  by  Force,  by  Fraud,  or  Skill ; 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
"No  more  than  Wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp*d  the  semblance  of  a  Deril. 
Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep ; 
Li  Men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Throuffh  crystal  wijls  each  little  mote  will  peep : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks, 
Poor  Women's  fiices  are  their  own  faults'-books. 
No  men  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower, 
But  chide  rough  Winter  that  the  flower  hath  kiird! 
Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  blame.    O,  let  it  not  be  held 
Poor  Women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill*d 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  Women  tenants  to  their  Shame. 

CSSoman.  —  Shakespeare, 

A  WOMAN  moved,  is  like  a  Fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  beref);  of  Beauty  j 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
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ratoman.  —  La  Eoehefoucavld, 

WOMEN  never  have  a  complete  sererity  of  Demeanour 
except  towards  those  whom  they  di^ike. 

CSSomati.  -—  CoUon. 

PLEASURE  is  to  Women  what  the  Sim  is  to  the 
Flower;  if  moderately  enjoyed,  it  beautifies,  it  re- 
freshes, and  it  improves;  if  immoderately,  it  withers, 
etiolat^,  and  destroys. 

CSSoman.  —  Shakespeare, 

THE  hand,  that  hath  made  you  fjEtir,  hath  made  you 
good :  tlie  G-oodness,  that  is  cheap  in  Beauty,  makes 
Beauty  brief  in  goodness ;  but  Gfrace,  being  the  Soul  of 
your  complexion,  should  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair. 

HCSomon.  —  CoUon, 

MOST  Females  will  forgive  a  Liberty,  rather  than  a 
Slight ;  and  if  any  Woman  were  to  hang  a  man  for 
stealing  her  picture,  although  it  were  set  in  gold,  it  would 
be  a  new  case  in  Law ;  but  if  he  carried  on  the  Setting, 
and  left  the  Portrait,  I  would  not  answer  for  his  safety. 

Wtinawx*  —  ShaJeeapeare, 

I  AM  ashamed,  that  Women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  War  where  they  should  kneel  for  Peace; 
Or  seek  for  Bule,  Supremacy,  and  Sway, 
When  they  are  boimd  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  World ; 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  Hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

CQC0man.  —  CoUon, 

THE  Women  are  satisfied  with  less  than  the  Men ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they- are  less  easily  satisfied. 
In  the  first  place — Preference  and  Precedence  are  indis- 
pensable articles  with  them,  if  we  would  have  our  favours 
graciously  received ;  they  look  moreover  to  the  mode,  the 
manner,  and  the  address,  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the 
obligation,  and  estimate  it  more  by  the  time,  the  coat,  and 
the  trouble  we  may  have  expended  upon  it>  than  by  its 
intrinsic  worth.  Attention  is  ever  current  coin  with  the 
Ladies,  and  they  weigh  the  Heart  much  more  scrupidousiy 
than  the  Hand. 
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QjKamfln.  —  La  Moehefowcmtd. 

WOMEN  can  lees  easily  surmount  their  Coquetry  than 
their  Passions. 

tBQbmuin*  —  SteeU. 

IF  we  were  to  form  an  image  of  dignity  in  a  Man,  we 
should  give  liim  Wisdom  and  Valour,  as  heing  essential 
to  the  character  of  manhood.  In  the  like  manner,  if  you 
describe  a  right  Woman  in  a  laudable  sense,  she  should 
have  gentle  Softness,  tender  Fear,  and  all  those  parts  of 
life  which  distinguish  her  from  the  other  sex ;  with  some 
subordination  to  it,  but  such  an  Inferiority  that  makes 
her  still  more  lovely. 

HCSoman.  —  La  Boche/oucauld. 

mHEBE  can  be  no  regulation  in  the  Minds  nor  in  the 
X  Hearts  of  Women,  unless  their  temperament  is  in 
unison  with  it. 

HCSonum.  —  Addison. 

k  YIBTUOUS  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine 
J\,  Picture  in  a  good  light,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  makes  the  beautiral  Sex  all  over  charms. 

QB(0tnatl.  —  Shahespeam, 

IF  two  Gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  Women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn*d  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow, 

WUivakn.  —  Colton. 

WOMEN  that  are  the  least  bashful  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  most  modest ;  and  we  are  never  more 
d^n^eived,  than  when  we  would  infer  any  laxity  of  Prin- 
ciple, from  that  freedom  of  Demeanour  which  often  arises 
mm  a  total  ignorance  of  Yioe* 

HCSomatl*  —  Shakespeare. 

WbAsle  is  any  Author  in  the  world 
TeaoheB  such  beauty  as  a  Woman's  eye? 

WUttttSau  —  Oiway. 

ANGELS  were  painted  &ir  to  look  like  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heav'n— 
Amazing  Brightness,  Purity,  and  Truth, 
Eternal  Joy,  and  everlasting  Peace, 
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HCSoman.  —  Herder, 

LAST  among  the  characteristics  of  Woman,  is  that 
sweet  motherly  Love  with  which  Nature  has  gifted 
her ;  it  is  ahnost  independent  of  cold  Beason,  and  wholly 
removed  from  all  selfish  hope  of  reward.  Not  hecanse  it 
is  lovely,  does  the  Mother  love  her  Child,  but  because  it  is 
A  living  part  of  herself — the  Child  of  her  Heart,  a  fraction 
of  her  own  nature.  Therefore  do  her  entrails  yearn  over 
his  waUings ;  her  Heart  beats  quicker  at  his  joy ;  her 
blood  flows  more  softly  through  her  veins,  when  the 
Breast  at  which  he  drinks  knits  him  to  her.  In  every 
uncorrupted  nation  of  the  earth,  this  feeling  is  the  same ; 
climate,  which  changes  everything  else,  changes  not  that. 
— ^It  is  only  the  most  corrupting  forms  of  society  which 
have  power  gradually  to  make  luxurious  Vice  sweeter  than 
Ihe  tender  cares  and  toils  of  Matertial  Love^ 

WiaxasXL  —  Shaketpeare. 

Constant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  Woman :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe, 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  fiir  will  I  trust  thee. 

Wiamxa.  —  Addison. 

NOTHING  makes  a  Woman  more  esteemed  by  the 
opposite  sex  than  Chastity;  whether  it  be  that  we 
always  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at^  or, 
that  nothing  besides  Chastitv,  vrith  its  collateral  attend- 
ants, Truth,  Fidehty,  and  Constancy,  gives  the  man  a 
roperty  in  the  person  he  loves,  and  consequently  endears 
er  to  lum  above  all  things. 

WiamSll.  —  Spenser, 

rriBUST  not  the  Treason  of  those  smiling  looks, 
J.   Until  ye  have  their  guileful  trains  weU  trode, 
For  they  are  like  unto  golden  hooks. 
That  from  the  foolish  Fish  their  bates  do  hide* 

WinVMXL  —  Cfreville. 

IT  is  perhaps  true,  that  Women  generally  come  into  hia 
with  higher  ideas  of  Delicacy  tluin  Men ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  true  also,  that  they  generally  retire  from  Life  with 
lower. 
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fSSaxOBOL  —  Shdkeipeare, 

Hbb  Yoioe  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  Woman* 

HCSonum.  —  Qremllg. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  the  nature  of  Women  iraa 
inferior  to  that  of  Men  in  general,  but  superior  in 
particular. 

QCbinum.  —  Btmneam. 

THE  World  is  the  book  of  Women.    Whatever  know- 
ledge they  may  possefls  is  more  commonly  acquired 
by  Obserration  than  oy  Beading. 

tESamon,  —  8kaleipear9. 

MAKE  the  doors  upon  a  Woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out 
at  the  Casement;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the 
Key-hole ;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the 
Chmmey. 

HCSonum,  —  Shakeapeare, 

Shb'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit : 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  Chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  Love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
l^or  bide  th'  Encounter  of  assailinff  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  Gkild. 

tBSanuUI.  —  La  Rochefbueauld, 

WHAT  causes  the  majoritjr  of  Women  to  be  so  little 
touched  by  Friendship  is,  that  it  is  insipid  when 
they  have  once  tasted  of  Love. 

QObrman.  —  Shakespeare. 

SHE  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  Dis- 
position, she  holds  it  a  Vice  in  her  Goodness  not  tr 
do  more  than  she  is  requested. 

In  any  honest  suit,  she's  fram'd  as  fridtful 
As  the  free  Elements. 

dSbraum.  —  Gretnlle. 

MODESTY  in  Woman,  say  some  slirewd  Philosophers, 
is  not  naiural:  it  is  artificial  and  acquired;  but 
what  then,  and  to  what  end,  is  that  natural  Taste,  that 
delicate  Sensation,  that  Approbation  of  it,  in  Man  P 
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HCSoman*  —  ShaJcespeare, 

All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door  most  rich, 
If  she  he  fiimishM  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arahian  hird. 

WQinan.  —  Coium, 

ABEAUTEPUL  Woman,  if  poor,  should  use  s  double 
circumspection;  for  her  Beauty  will  tempt  others, 
her  Poverty  nenelf. 

CSSatnon.  —  Shakespeare, 

She*8  a  lady 
So  tender  of  Eebukes,  that  words  are  strokes,- 
And  strokes  Death  to  her. 

CSSonum*  —  Shakenpeare, 

All  that  Life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate : 
Touth,  Beauty,  Wisdom,  Courage,  Virtue,  all 
That  Happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call. 

WLnxawx*  —  La  Eocheflmcauld, 

COQUETTES  make  a  merit  of  being  jcfdous  of  their 
Lovers,  to  conceal  their  being  envious  of  other  Women. 

Witxmwx*  —  Shakespeare, 

FOB  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fedr  she  is,  if  that  mine  Eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore  like  herself,  wise,  flEur,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  Soul. 

Wiaman*  —  Shakespeare. 

Feab,  and  Niceness, 
The  handmaids  of  all  Women,  or  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  Self. 

tSSoman.  —  Shakespeare. 

KnTPNESS  in  Women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  vnn  my  Love. 

CSSamail.  —  Shakespeare. 

Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 

More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  Woman's  micd. 

tS90tnan«  —  Lavater. 
She  n^lects  her  Heart  who  studies  her  Glass. 
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tSSanum*  —  Simonideg. 

A  MAT?  cimnot  posseBS  any  thing  that  is  better  than  a 
gooi  Woman,  nor  any  thing  timt  is  worse  than  a  bad 
one. 

CKSoman*  —  Shakeitpeare, 

It  Ladies  be  but  jonng  and  fair, 
They  have  the  Gm%  to  know  it>. 

QBUftlum*  —  Ihm  the  Italian, 

BEAUTIFUL  Woman  by  her  smiles  draws  Tears 
from  our  purse. 

WSamun.  —  JSpiatetus, 

WIEN  girls  are  grown  up  they  begin  to  be  courted 
and  caressed ;  then  they  think,  that  the  recommend- 
ing themselves  to  the  aifections  of  the  Men  is  the  only 
business  they  have  to  attend  to,  and  so  presently  fisdl  to 
trickiiig,  and  dressing,  and  practising  all  the  little  engaging 
Arts  peculiar  to  their  Sex.  In  these  they  place  all  their 
hopes,  as  they  do  all  their  Happiness  in  the  success  of 
them.  But  it  is  fit  they  should  be  given  to  understand, 
that  there  are  other  attiuctives  much  more  powerful  than 
these ;  that  the  respect  we  pay  them,  is  not  due  to  their 
Beauty,  so  much  as  to  their  Modesty  and  Innocence,  and 
ivnaffected  Virtue.  And  that  these  are  the  true,  the 
irresistible  charms,  such  as  will  make  the  surest  and  most 
Luting  Conquests. 

Yon  wound  like  Farthians,  while  you  fly, 
And  kill  with  a  retreating  Eye ; 
Betire  the  more,  the  more  we  press. 
To  draw  us  into  Ambushes. 

C!KS011T2tn«  —  GoidstttUh, 

rilUE  modest  Virgin,  the  prudent  Wife,  or  the  careful 
X  Matron,  are  much  more  serviceable  in  life,  than  pet- 
tir;oat<?d  Fhilosophers,  blustering  Heroines,  or  virago 
Qi'.t:<?ng.  She  who  makes  her  husband  and  her  children 
happy,  who  reclaims  the  one  from  Vice,  and  trains  up  the 
other  to  Virtue,  is  a  much  greater  character  than  ladies 
doscrlbed  in  romance,  whose  wliolc  occupation  is  to  mur- 
der Mankind  with  shafts  from  tlieir  quiver  or  their  eyes. 
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OToman.  —  St.  Pierre, 

THE  Christian  religion  alone  contemplates  the  co^jcgal 
union  in  the  order  of  Nature ;  it  is  the  only  reUgion 
which  presents  Woman  to  Man  as  a  companion;  every 
other  abandons  her  to  him  as  a  slave.  To  religion  alone 
do  European  women  owe  the  liberty  they  enjoy :  and  from 
the  liberty  of  Women  that  of  nations  has  flowed,  accom- 
panied with  the  proscription  of  many  inhuman  usages 
diffused  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Slavery,  Seraglios,  and  Eunuchs. 

SSEToman.  —  ShaJeerpeare, 

'Tis  Beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  Women  proud ; 
*Tis  Virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  acunir'd  $ 
*Tie  Modesty,  that  makes  them  seem  divine. 

CSSomatl.  —  Shakespeare. 

A  WoiLLS  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  Man. 

WRanmn.  —  Qremlle. 

TTTE  are  often  governed  by  people  not  only  weaker 
T  V  than  ourselves,  but  even  by  those  whom  we  think  so. 

WitiXaSXi.  —  Shaketpeare. 

I  HAVE  those  hopes  of  her  good,  that  her  Education 
promises:  her  disposition  she  inherits,  which  make 
fiur  gifts  &irer ;  for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous 
QuAutiea,  there  commendations  go  with  pity,  they  are 
Virtues  and  Traitors  too ;  in  her,  they  are  the  better  for 
their  simpleness ;  she  derives  her  Honesty,  and  achieves 
her  Goodness. 

CSSoman*  —  La  Bruyh-e, 

WOMEN,  ever  in  extremes,  are  always  either  better  or 
worse  than  Men. 

Winmnn.  —  Fiautns, 

A  WOMAN'S  true  dowry,  in  my  opinion,  is  Virtu<^ 
Modesty,  and  Desires  restrained ;  not  that  which  is 
usually  BO  called. 

CSSaman.  —  Shakespeare, 

THOU  wilt  never  get  thee  a  Husband,  if  thou  be  so 
shrewd  with  thy  Tongue. 
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QCSanum.  —  Pope, 

ND  vet,  belieTe  me^  good  as  well  as  ill. 
Woman's  at  best  a  Contradiction  6tilU 
HeaYcn  when  it  strives  to  polish  itll  it  v'lan 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  »  sorcer  m&u ; 
Picks  finom  each  Sex,  to  mak?  the  favourite  blv% 
Your  love  of  Pleasure,  our  desire  of  K€8t, 
Blends,  in  exception  t<o  all  general  rules, 
Tour  taste  of  Follies,  with  our  scorn  of  Fools ; 
Beserve  with  Frankness,  Art  with  Trath  allied, 
Courage  with  Softness,  Modesty  with  Pride ; 
Fix*d  Principles,  with  Fancy  ever  new ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — You. 

HCSomaii.  —  I^tUUm. 

Ofb  only  care  your  gentle  breasts  should  mcve,^* 
Th*  important  business  of  your  life  is  Love. 

QObfnuni.  —  ShcJcetpeare, 

Who  might  be  your  Mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched  ?   What  though  you  have  more  Beauty, 
(As,  by  my  fiuth,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  witliout  Candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 

tSSatlUin.  —  Moore, 

YET  was  there  light  around  her  brow, 
A  Holiness  in  those  dark  eyes. 
Which  showed — though  wand'ring  earthward  now, — 

Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 
Yes — for  a  Spirit,  pure  as  hers. 
Is  always  pure,  ev'n  while  it  errs ; 
As  Sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 
Though  turned  astray,  is  Sunshine  still ! 

C)S9bmtfn.  —  CampbeU. 

AND  say,  without  oar  Hopes,  without  our  Fears, 
Without  ttie  Home  that  plighted  Love  endears, 
Without  the  Sniiie  from  partial  Beauty  won, 
Ohl  what  in  ere  Man ! — a  World  without  a  Sun. 

CSSomxn.  -—  Byron. 

SoKT  as  the  memory  of  buried  Love ! 

Pure,  as  the  Prayer  which  Childhood  wafU  abore ; 

Was  she. 
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QChlllian.  —  Byron, 

SUCH  was  this  Daughter  of  the  southern  seaa, 
Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 
To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness, 
Nor  feel  a  Sorrow  till  their  Joy  grew  less. 

^Oman.  —  Moore. 

RAPTUB'D  he  quits  each  dozing  Stage, 
Oh  Woman !  for  thy  lovelier  page  I 
Sweet  book !  unlike  the  books  of  Art 
Whose  errors  are  thy  £Etirest  part ; 
In  whom,  the  dear  Errata  column 
Is  the  best  page  in  all  the  Yolxune. 

CSSomon.  —  Lord  lAfttleUm, 

SEEK  to  be  frood,  but  aim  not  to  be  great ; 
A  Woman's  noblest  station  is  Betreat ; 
Her  &irest  Virtues  fly  from  public  sight ; 
Domestic  worth, — that  shuns  too  strong  a  light. 

Winxtam.  —  Moore, 

OH  Woman !  whose  form  and  whose  Soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  Light  of  each  path  we  pursue 
Whether  sunn'd  in  the  Tropics,  or  chill'd  at  the  Pole, 
If  Woman  be  there,  there  is  Happiness  too. 

QSKoman*  —  Shaketpeare. 

She  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless.  Power  breathe  forth. — 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  Custom  stalo 
Her  infinite  variety. 

fSSiOtnwx*  —  Shakespeare. 

'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  Children  are  toward : 
But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  Women  are  froward. 

WinmVOi.  —  Lamb. 

THE  Fair  not  always  view  with  favouring  eyee 
The  ver}'  virtuous  or  extremely  wise, 
But,  odd  it  seems,  will  sometimes  rather  take 
Want  with  the  SpendthriV-,  riot  with  the  Bake. 

WinmViXl.  —  Campbell, 

Thb  world  was  sad ! — the  garden  was  a  wild ! 
The  Man,  the  Hermit,  sighed — ^'tiU  Woman  smil'd. 
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QObrnion,  —  Byron, 

HEB  eye's  dark  chann  'twere  Tain  to  tell, 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well. 
As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 
But  Soul  beom'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid. 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  GHamschid. 
Tea,  Soul,  and  should  our  Prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Alia !  I  would  answer  nay. 

tISSOtnan.  —  Shakespeare, 

She  will  outstrip  all  Praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Wiamxa.  ~  Moore, 

NEW  Eves  in  all  her  daughters  came, 
As  strong  to  charm,  as  weak  to  err. 
As  sore  of  Man  through  praise  and  blame, 
Whate'er  they  brought  liim,  Pride,  or  Shame, 
Their  still  unreasomng  Worshipper — 
And,  wheresoe'er  they  smil'd,  the  same 
Enchantress  of  Soul  and  Frame, 
Into  whose  hands,  from  first  to  last-, 
This  World,  with  all  its  destinies, 
Devotedly  by  Heaven  seems  cast, 
To  save  or  damn  it,  as  they  please! 

WiavXKn.  —  Shakespeare. 

FBOM  Women's  eyes  thb  doctrine  I  derive! 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  Books,  the  Arts,  the  Academies, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  ail  the  World ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 

ragman,  —  Shakespeare, 

0,  WHAT  a  Hell  of  witchcraft  Ues 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  Tear  P 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  Heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 
Wliat  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  P 
O  cleft  effect !  cold  Modesty,  hot  Wrath, 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  ^xtincture  hath  j 
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CBllllUUt*  —  Byron. 

FAIB  as  the  first  that  fell  of  Womankind, 
When  on  that  dread  jet  lovely  Serpent  emiliug ; 
Whose  image  then  was  stamped  npon  her  mind — 
But  once  beguil'd — and  erer  more  beguiling. 

0,  WOMAN !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  yariable  as  the  shade 
By  the  lieht  quivering  Aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  -wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  Angel  thou ! 

Q&Umian.  ~  ahaketpeare, 

FIE,  ^  ucknit  that  threatening,  unkind  brow ; 
And  dart  not  scomfulglances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  Lord,  thy  iSng,  thy  Gk>Temor  • 
It  blots  thy  Beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  Fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 

QSUmum.  —  Byron, 

The  Y&n  first 
Of  Human  Life  must  spring  from  Woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips, 
Tour  first  Tean  quenched  by  her,  and  your  last  Sig^it 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  Woman's  hearing. 
Whan  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  Hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

WinvaaXL  —  Byron, 

What  th^  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  Heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  iimcy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 

Witnaiau  —  Chapman, 

HE  that  holds  religious  and  sacred  thoughts 
Of  a  Woman ;  he  that  bears  so  rerereud 
A  respect  to  her,  that  "he  will  not  touch 
Her,  but  with  a  kiss'd  hand  and  timorous 
Heart ;  he  that  adores  her  like  his  Goddess^ 
Let  him  be  sure  she'll  shun  hun  like  her  Slare. 
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QSToman.  —  Shakespeare, 

Whose  TvarpM  Looks  proclaim 
What  stx>re  ner  Heart  is  made  of. 

QSKoman.  —  Shakespeare. 

THOU  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  Irighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  Ff^irs  ; 
Oppress*  d  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  ftdl  of  Fears  : 
A  Widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  Fears ; 
A  Woman,  naturally  bom  to  Fears ; 
And  tliough  thou  now  confess,  thou  did'ijt  but  jest. 
With  my  yex'd  Spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  aU  this  day. 

Wiammi.  —  Milton, 

Fos  Contemplation  he  and  Valour  form'd, 
For  Softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  Ghracc : 
He  for  Qrod  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

Wiamsxi.  —  Thomson. 

TO  train  the  Foliage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn ; 
To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page ; 
,  To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  firuitful  year, 
And  heighten  Nature's  dainties  ;  in  their  race 
To  rear  their  graces  into  second  Life ; 
To  give  Society  its  highest  taste ; 
Wdl-ordered  Home  Man's  best  delight  to  make ; 
And  by  submissive  Wisdom,  modest  skill, 
With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art, 
To  raise  the  Virtues,  animate  the  Bliss, 
And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  Human  Life : 
This  be  the  female  Dignity  and  Praise. 

QQhinum«  —  B^ron. 

ICaidins,  like  Moths,  are  caught  by  glare. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  mi  ;ht  desp  lir. 

dZSomon.  —  Shakespeare, 

GRANT,  I  am  a  Woman ;  but  withal, 
A  Woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  a 
I  grant  I  am  a  Woman ;  but  withal, 
A  Woman  well-reputed ;   Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  Sex, 
Being  so  fitther^d,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
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Winmnxu  —  Byron. 

OH!  too  conyincing — dangerously  dear — 
lu  Woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  Tear! 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield 
To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield ; 
Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs. 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers ! 
What  lost  a  World,  and  made  a  Hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 
Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven. 
By  this — ^how  many  lose  not  Earth — ^but  HeaTen ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  Foe, 
And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  Wanton's  woe  * 

tS&aXttSn.  —  Spenser. 

YE  gentle  Ladies !  in  whose  soveraine  Powre 
Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  Kingdom  left. 
And  th'  Hearts  of  men,  as  your  et^iall  dowre^ 
In  yron  chaines  of  Liberty  bereft, 
DeHvercd  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gift^ 
Be  well  aware  how  ye  the  same  doe  use, 
That  Pride  doe  not  to  T3rranny  you  lift, 
Least  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse, 
He  from  you  take  that  chiefdome  which  ye  doo  abase. 

CSSoman.  —  Lcmb. 

STILL  Woman  draws  new  pow'r,  new  empire,  still 
.    From  every  blessing  and  from  every  ill. 
Vice  on  her  Bosom  lulls  remorseful  Care, 
And  Virtue  hopes  congenial  Virtue  there. 
Still  she  most  hides  the  strength  that  most  e^ubdues, 
To  gain  each  end,  its  opposite  pursues ; 
Lures  by  Neglect,  advances  by  Delay, 
And  gains  command  by  swearing  to  obey, 

BTJT  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 
Where  all  was  Harmony,  and  Calm,  and  Quiet, 
Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerml  without  mirth. 

Which  if  not  Happiness,  is  much  more  nigli  it 
Than  are  your  mighiypassions  and  so  forth, 

Which  some  cafi  "  'A.e  Sublime ;"  I  wish  they'd  try  n  i 
I've  seen  your  stormy  Seas  and  stormy  Women, 
And  pity  Lovers  rather  more  than  Seamen. 
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QChiiiawu  —  Pope. 

rr  Men,  we  yarious  ruling  Passions  find ; 
In  Women,  two  almost  diyide  the  kind : 
Those^  onlj  fix'd,  thej  first  or  last  obey, 
The  love  of  Pleasure^  and  the  lore  of  Sway. 

QObfrM.  —  Lawfter. 

YOLATILITY  of  Wordu  is  Carelessness  in  actions ; 
Words  are  the  wings  of  Actions. 

^aotr  QOTorlur.  —  Mchte. 

NOT  alone  to  know,  but  to  act  according  to  thy  Know- 
ledge,  is  tliy  destination ;  proclaims  the  voice  of  my 
inmost  Soul.  Not  for  indolent  Contemplation  and  study 
of  thyself  nor  for  brooding  over  emotions  of  Piety — no, 
for  Actions  was  Existence  given  thee ;  thy  Actions,  and 
thv  Actions  alone,  determine  thy  worth. 

€^(  QQhitltr.  —  Johnson, 

rilHOUGH  the  world  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  Cala- 
JL  mity,  we  look  upon  the  general  mass  of  Wretchedness 
with  very  little  regurd,  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  state  of 
particular  persons,  whom  the  eminence  of  tlieir  qualities 
marks  out  nom  the  multitude ;  as^  in  reading  an  account 
of  a  battle,  we  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of 
Slaughter ;  bnt  follow  the  Hero  with  our  whole  attention, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  his  Fortune,  without  a  thought 
of  the  Tl^ousands  that  are  falling  round  him. 

^e  QSKorltr*  —  Shaketpeare, 

THAT,  Sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain. 
And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 
And  leave  thee  in  the  Storm. 

W^t  IQbirllf.  —  Shaketpeare. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  i 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Clje  SSSarUr.  —  Fuller, 

rilAKE  this  as  a  most  certain  expedient  to  prevent  many 
JL  Afflictions  ;  and  to  be  deUvered  firom  them  :  Meddle 
as  little  with  the  World,  and  the  Honours,  Places,  and 
Advantages  of  them,  as  thou  canst.  And  extricate  thyself 
from  them  as  much,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 


i5«      ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TBUTJIs 

rilHE  Great  see  the  World  at  one  end  by  Flaijtory,  the 
JL  Little  at  the  other  end  by  Neglect ;  the  meannesa 
whicli  both  discoTer  is  tlie  same ;  but  how  different,  (ilaa ! 
are  the  mediums  through  which  it  is  seen ! 

Cnfie  SHarflr.  —  Mackenzie, 

DELUSIYE  ideas  are  the  motives  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Mankind,  and  a  heated  Imagination  the  power  by 
which  their  actions  are  incited :  the  World,  in  the  eye  of 
a  Philosopher,  may  be  said  to  be  a  large  Madhouse. 

E|)t  CQCOrUr.  —  Spenser. 

SO  all  the  world,  and  all  in  it,  I  hate, 
Because  it  changeth  ever  to  and  fro, 
And  never  standeth  in  one  certain  state. 
But  still  unstedfast,  roimd  about  doth  go 
Like  a  mill-wheel,  in  midst  of  Misery, 
Driven  with  streams  of  wretchedne<^s  and  woe. 
That  dying  lives,  and  living  still  docs  die. 

tS^e  ra^rUr.  —  Buckingham. 

THE  World  is  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  fools  or 
knaves,  both  irreconcilable  foes  to  TraUi:  the  first 
being  slaves  to  a  blind  Credulity,  which  we  may  properly 
call  Bigotry  :  the  last  are  too  jealous  of  that  power  they 
have  usurijed  over  the  Folly  and  Ignorance  of  the  others, 
which  the  establishment  of  the  »)irjpire  of  Keason  would 
destroy.  For  Trutli,  beuig  made  so  plain  and  easy  to  all 
men,  would  render  the  designs  and  arts  of  knaves  of  little 
use  in  those  opinions  which  set  the  World  at  odds,  and 
by  the  feuds  they  maintain,  enrich  those  who  in  a  chari- 
table peaceful  World  must  starve. 

lE^t  W&QXXtS,  —  QreviUe, 

THE  World  is  an  excellent  J\iclgc  in  general^  but  a 
very  bad  one  in  particular* 

THOU  must  content  thyself  to  see  the  World  so  imper- 
fect as  it  is.  Thou  wilt  never  have  any  Quiet  if  thou 
vexost  thyself^  because  thou  canst  not  bring  Mankind  to 
that  exact  Notion  of  things  and  Bule  of  Life^  which  thov 
bast  formed  in  thy  own  mind. 
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Cl)e  OTtorRf*  —  Byr<m. 

I  HAVE  not  loved  the  World,  nor  the  World  me  s 
I  haye  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  Idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  ooin'd  my  cheeks  to  smiles, — nor  cried  alond 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 
Of  Thoughts  which  were  not  their  Thoughts,  and  still 

could. 
Had  I  not  fill*d  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 
I  have  not  loved  the  World,  nor  the  World  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — Hopes  which  will  not  deceive, 
And  Yirtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  idling :  I  would  also  deem 
0*er  others'  Griefs  thai  Home  sincerely  grieve  $    ' 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 
That  GK>odness  is  no  name,  and  Happiness  no  dream. 

W^t  WHnxXn.  —  Byron, 

TO  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hat«,  Mankind ; 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  Discontent  to  keep  the  Mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  ue  hot  throng  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  Infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong, 
'Midst  a  contentious  World,  s&ving  where  none  are 

strong.  

(!Di)e  CSS0rllr.  —  Chesterfield, 

^HEN  I  reflect  on  what  I  liave  seen,  what  I  have 


W 


heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  all  that  frivolous  hurry  and  bustle  of  Pleasure 
in  the  World  had  any  reality ;  but  I  look  upon  all  that  is 
passed  as  one  of  those  romantic  dreams  wliich  Opium 
commonly  occasions,  and  I  do  bj  no  means  desire  to 
repeat  the  nauseous  Dose. 

lltp«CI!S0ri$t)tp*  -^  Shoketpeare, 
Mt  Words  fly  up,  my  Thoughts  remain  below : 
Words,  without  Thoughts,  never  to  Heaven  go. 


5S8      ILLU8TBATI0N8  OF  TBUTH, 


^t  8S[nrj{t  —  Shiikespeare, 

The  WorBt  ia  not, 
So  long  as  vre  can  say,  This  is  the  Worst. 

CRSrotiji  ntixtt  xamti  JM^^X.  —  8.  T.  CoUridse. 

mHE  history  of  all  the  World  t«lls  us,  that  immora] 
JL   Means  will  ever  intercept  good  Ends. 

90Ut]^*  —  Byron. 

TVT  O  more — no  more — oh !  never  moro  on  me 
1 1   The  freshness  of  the  Heart  can  fail  like  dew. 
Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  'Imigs  we  see 

Extracts  Emotionc  beautiM  and  new, 
Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bay  o*  the  Bee : 

Think'st  thou  the  Honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 
Alas !  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  Flower. 
No  more — no  more — oh !  never  more,  my  Heart, 

Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  Universe! 
Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  Blessing  or  my  Curse  t 
The  illusion's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 

Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

SnttQ*  —  Anon. 

BLEST  hour  of  Childhood !  then,  and  then  alone, 
Dance  we  the  revels  close  round  Pleasure's  throne^ 
Quaff  the  bright  nectar  from  her  fountain-springs, 
And  laugh  beneath  the  rainbow  of  her  wings. 
Oh !  time  of  Promise,  Hope,  and  Innocence, 
Of  Tr&st,  and  Love,  and  happy  Ignorance ! 
Whose  every  dream  is  Heaven,  in  whose  fidr  joy 
Experience  yet  has  thrown  no  black  alloy ; 
Whose  Pain,  when  fiercest,  lacks  the  venom'd  pang 
Which  to  maturer  iU  doth  ofb  belong. 
When,  mute  and  cold,  we  weep  departed  bliss, 
And  Hope  expires  on  broken  Happiness. 

S0Ut|)*  —  Hannah  More, 

Oh!  the  joy 
Of  young  Ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  Fancy  spreads 
On  Objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  aJI  is  lovely. 
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90Utt^.  —  Bjfron. 

A  LOYSLY  Being,  scarcely  fonn*d  or  moulded, 

A  Eose  with  all  its  sweetest  leayes  ret  folded. 

» 

90t]t|).  —  Sir  Walter  Haleigh, 

BESTOW  thy  Youth  so  that  thou  mayst  have  comfort 
to  remember  it,  when  it  hath  forsaken  thee,  and  not 
sigh  and  giieve  at  the  account  thereof.  Whilst  thou  art 
yoxmg  thou  wilt  think  it  will  never  have  an  end :  but 
behold,  the  longest  day  hath  his  evening,  and  that  thou 
shalt  enjoy  it  but  once,  that  it  never  turns  again ;  use  it 
therefore  as  the  Spring-time,  which  soon  departeth,  and 
wherein  thou  oughtest  to  plant  and  sow  all  provisions  for 
a  long  and  happy  Life. 

90UH.  —  Bifron, 

Abb  Smiles  and  Tears  had  passed,  as  light  winds  pass 
O'er  lakes,  to  ruffle,. not  destroy,  their  Glass. 

S0Ut|).  —  La  Bruyhre, 

YOUNG-  Persons,  on  account  of  their  Passion   for 
various  amusements,  are  less  easily  reconciled  to 
Solitude  than  persons  in  more  advanced  life. 

90ttt^.  --  8vrW,  Jones. 

THE  charms  of  Youth  at  once  are  seen  and  past ; 
And  Nature  says,  "  They  are  too  sweet  to  last." 
So  blooms  the  Bose :  and  so  the  blushing  Maid. 
Be  gay ;  too  soon  the  flowers  of  Spring  will  fide. 

SOUt^.  —  Shakespeare. 

HE  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  Age ; 
doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  Lamb,  the  feats  of  a  Lion ; 
he  hath,  indeed,  bettered  Expectation. 

S0UtTj.  —  Byron, 

THE  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 
The  unbounded  Hope,  and  heavenly  Ignorance 
Of  what  is  called  the  World,  and  the  World's  ways ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  Pride  or  Praise, 

Wliich  kindle  Manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  Heart  in  an  existence  of  its  o^rn, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  Zone. 
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SOtttlJ.  —  Byron. 

IN  earlier  Days  and  calmer  Hours, 
When  Heart  with  Heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  yalley's  bowers, 
I  had — ah !  have  I  now  P — a  Friend ! 

Sout]^.  —  Moore, 

LIGHT,  winged  Hopes,  that  come  when  bid. 
And  rainbow  Joys  that  end  in  weeping, 
And  Passions,  among  pure  thoughts  hid. 
Like  serpents  under  Flow'rets  sleeping* 

90Ut]b*  —  Rogers. 

OH  who,  when  fading  of  itself  away, 
Would  cloud  the  Sunshine  of  his  little  day ; 
Now  is  the  May  of  Life.    Careering  round, 
Joy  wings  his  &et,  Joy  lifts  him  from  the  ground. 

Sautfl  aiOr  ^se«  —  Shakespeare. 

YoiTTH  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  Ace  his  sables,  and  his  weeds, 
Importing  Health  and  Gfraveness. 

9nut|)  anlr  ^50.  —  Cieero, 

As  I  approve  of  a  Youth  that  has  something  of  the  Old 
Man  m  him,  so  I  am  no  less  pleased  with  an  Old 
Man,  that  has  something  of  the  Youth. 
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